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LIFE OF THE AUTHOR: 

BY THE EDITOR, 

THOMAS BURNET, ESQ, 


It were to be wished, that the Author himself had lived to have 
eonipleled his whole design; and, as he made Thuanus his pat¬ 
tern in history, like him to have closed his work with an account 
of his own life: that he intended so to have done, is evident both 
iVuin his last will, and from a rough draught or imperfect sketch of 
this nature, left behind him. lie acted so considerable a part in the 
world, in so many different stations ; he met with so large a share of 
fiuvour from some, and so much censure from others, and in a life 
w here the scenes were so various, there must be so many occurrences 
which w'id be both useful and entertaining, that I feared the public 
would scarce forgive me, as an Editor, if I should not endeavour to 
supply; this'only part of the Author's plan, which he himself did not 
live to execute. Though the producing authorities for the several 
I'acts asserted in the following sheets, might perliaps have exempted 
a writer from future cavils: yet the inserting vouchers for every 
particular,* would have rendered a work of this nature both dry 
and tedious ; I have only done it, where the matter related seemed 
veiy essential, and the original papers themselves might prove an 
agreeable entertainment. I have carefully avoided repeating all those 
parts of the Author’s life, which are already related in the “ His¬ 
tory of his Own Time they are only transiently mentioned here,* 
so as to continue the thread of my narration, and the Reader is 
referred, for farther information, to the History itself. 


Those fiicts, for which no vouchers are alleged, are taken from 
the Bishop’s manuscript notes of his own life: and can be fur¬ 
ther supported by other testimonies, if occasion should require, 
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.JTHE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 

Oyr Author, Dr. Gilbert Burnet, was born at Edinburgh, 
on the 18th day of Sep^tember, in the year 1643. His father was 
the younger br. »the£*of a family, very considerable for its anti¬ 
quity as well as interest, in the shire of Aberdeen; and was bred to 
the civil law, which he studied for seven years in France# His ex¬ 
cessive ipodesty so far depressed his abilities, that he never mad^ a 
shining hgure at the bar, though he was universally esteemed a man 
of judgment and knowledge in his profession: he was eminent for 
probity and generosity in his practice; insomuch, that near one 
half of it went in acts of charity and friendship. From the poor he 
never took a fee, nor from a clergyman, when he sued in the right 
of his church. In the year 1637, when the troubles in Scotland 
were breaking out, he was so disgusted at the conduct of the go¬ 
verning bishops there, he censured them with so much warmth, 
and>was, at the same time, so remarkable for his strict and exem¬ 
plary life, that be was generally called a puritan: but when he 
saw, that instead of reforming abuses in the episcopal order, the 
order itself was struck at, he adhered to it with great zeal and 
constancy; as be did to the rights of the crown, without once com¬ 
plying with that party, which afterwards prevailed in both nations. 
For though he agreed with Barclay and Grotins (with the latter of 
whom he had been intimately acquainted) as to their notions of re¬ 
sistance, where the laws are broke through by a limited sovereign ; 
yet he did not think that was then the case in Scotland. 

Our author's mother was very eminent for her piety and virtue : 

' she was a warm zealot for the presbyterian discipline; her educa¬ 
tion that way had been very strict: she was sister to the famous 
Sir Archibald Johnstoiin, called Lord Waristoun, who, during 
the civil wars, was at the head of the presbyterians; and was t<x) 
often hurried away, by his attachment to them, into excesses that 
-were not suitable to his natural temper; which was just, generous, 
and self-denying; insomuch, that he left behind him but a very 
small provision, for a family of thirteen children, though for many 
year^ he bad been entrusted with the whole government of Scot¬ 
land. He was so zealous in the interests of,his party, that neither 
friendship nor alliance could dispose him to shew favour to those, 
• who refused the solemn league and covenant. Our Author’s father, 
therefore, |)ersisting in this refusal, at three several times was ob¬ 
liged to quit the kingdom, and at one of them to remain an exile 
fpr%o years; and, when his return was afterwards connived at, as 
his principles would not permit him to renew the ])ractice of the 
law, much less to Ui^ccept of the preferments in it, offered him by 
Crdmwell, lived retired in the country upon his own es- 
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tate, till the restoration; when he was made one of the lords ©f the 
session. 

His father’s retirement from business proved af considerable ad- Hiseduca- 
vantage to our Author’s education, which was wholly under his 
care, and so managed by him, that at ten years old his son was mas¬ 
ter of the Latin tongue : he was sent at that age to the College of 
A'berdeen, where he perfected himself in Greek, and went through 
the common methods of the Aristotelian logic and philosophy with 
applause: he commenced master of arts before he was fourteen, 
and then applied himself to the law, much to the regret of his fa¬ 
ther, who had always designed him for a clergyman. He conti¬ 
nued studying the civil and feudal law for al>ove a year, by which 
lie laid in such true notions of society and government, as are sel¬ 
dom found amongst divines: he then changed his resolution, and 
determined wholly to dedicate himself to the church: thereupon he 
pursued a very hard course of study; he went through the Old and 
New Testament, with all the several commentaries upon the differ¬ 
ent parts of it, then in repute : he examined into' the most noted 
authors i» controversy, and read Beliarniinc and Chamier, in Opjio- 
sition to each other, quite through: he perused some of the most 
received systems of school-divinity, but was soon disgusted at the 
subtlety of those writers, and readily observed,, how little all their 
disputes, which the jargon of the schools rendered endless, could 
tend towards making men wiser or better. In the hours of ' 

amusement, he ran through many volumes of history: and it is 
scarce conceivable, what a progress he had made in these studies, 
before he was eighteen, by an application, which seldom fell short 
of fourteen hours in a day. 

At that age, he was put upon his trial as a probationer or ex- He's aO- 
pectant preacher; who, after having passed examination, is at liber- 

II 1 ..... . . . probalfoner. 

ty to preach wheresoever he is desired, but has no particular 
church, to which he is attendant. This is tlie first step in Scot¬ 
land, towards an admission into orders, and w^as practised both 
under the episcopal and presbyterian economy. The method ob¬ 
served in It has something so different from wjiat is customary in 
England, that it may perhaps be worthy the reader's notice. These 
probationers are first appointed to preach practically on a text as¬ 
signed them; next, critically upon another, the sense of which is 
controverted ; and then a mixed sermon, of criticism' on the text, 
and practical inferences from it, is expected from them. After this, 
tlie examiners allot a h^ad of divinity to each, on which they aix: 
to make a Latin oration, and to give out theses upon it, which they 
undertake to defend in public: then a Hebrew pisalm and a portion 
of the Greek Testament is given them, to render into English extern- 
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THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 

pore^ and last of all conies the questionary trial, in which every 
minister of the district is at liberty to put such questions to the 
person under examination, as occur to him, out of the Scripture, 
or body of divinity. Before any one can be admitted to this, he 
must produce a testimonial of his good life from the minister of 
the parish where he lives; and if, during his trial, which lasts for 
three months, any scandal can b(f proved upon him, he is laid 
aside as unht for the church. 

This probation our Author w ent througli, at the age of eighteen ; 
about which time his father was made a lord of the session, and 
his cousin-german, Sir Alexander Burnet, gave him the presentation 
to a very good benefice, where his family resided, and which lay in the 
centre of all his kindred. There is no law in Scotland, that limits 
the age a minister must he of; but our Autlior llioiiglit his own so 
unfit for a cure of souls, that he absolutely refused to accept of it, 
notwithstanding the repeated inqmrluuities of all his relations, 
except his father, who left him wholly to his own discretion. 

In the year KJOl, his father died; and soon after his brother 
Robert, who was then become very eminent at the bar, as his otlier 
brother Thomas was afler\Nanls in physic: upon the occasion of 
his brother s death, our Author was much solicited, by his mother’s 
relations, to return to his former study of the law, wherein he was 
assured of the greatest eneouiagement; but he persisted in Iii> 
former resolution, of devoting liis life to the service of the church, 
in which he was confirmed by Mr, Nairn, minister of the Abbey 
Church, at Edinburgh. Mr. Nairn was then the admired preacher 
of that country, remarkable for accuracy of style, as well as 
strength of reasoning and sublimeness of tho»ight: him our Author 
purposed to make his pattern, in this branch of llie pastoral otficc ; 
and was not a little surprised to find, that he always preached ox- 
tempore. For though all sermons in Scotland were delivered 
without book, yet were they premeditated discourses, first written, 
and then learned by heart; which was a loss of time Mr. Nairn 
could.not submit to, and he soon put our Author upon attempting 
the same inelhod of preaching, which he continued to practise all 
the rest of his life.* He attained to an easiness in it, chiefly by 


I shall only mention two remarkable instances in relation to his 
preac hing without book. In when the sees, vacant bv the de¬ 

privation of the iioujuring I ishops, were filled up, Bi.shop Williams 
was appointed to preach one of the consecration sermons at Bow 
Church. But, being detained by some accident, the clerk had 
twice set the psalm, and "tdl the preacher did rot appear. \\']it‘fe- 
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aliotting many hours of the day to meditation upon all soi’ts of 
sul)jects, and by accustoming himself, at those times, to speak his 
thoughts aloud, studying always to render his expression correct. 
Mr. Nairn led him likewise into a new course of reading, by re* 
commending to his perusal Smith’s Select Discourses, Dr. Moore’s 
Works, and the writings of Plato and his followers; but no bock 
pleased him more than Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, from the 
principles of w hich lie never departed. 

In the year the Scotch bishops, who had been conse¬ 

crated at Westminster, made a pompous entry into Edinburgh, and, 
by the jyride of their first appearance, gave no good omen of their 
future eoiiduct. Bishop Leightoun, tliough one of their number, 
would have no share in the state they took upon them on tiiis oeea- 
sion : ho soon became acquainted with our Author’s grow ing fame, 
and, as lie conceived a great atfection for him, he took a peculiar 
pleasure in overlooking his studies. By his advice, he became 
conversant with all the primitive writers, going through the apolo¬ 
gies and other treatises of the fathers of llic three first eeiituries, 
and Biiinius’s Collection of Councils, down to the second council 
of Nice, 

At the same time, our Author conlraetcd an intimacy w ith ano¬ 
ther eminent divine, Mr. Charteris, a man of great prudence, .join¬ 
ed to an unalfecteil simplicity of behaviour: he was not only very 
knowing in liis own profession, but was likewise a great master of 
history, both ancient and modern, of geography and hooks of 
travels, and not a little skilled in mathematical learning. These 
three persons, by their conversation and advice, contributed to¬ 
wards tiiiisliiug au education, which had been so happily begun. 
i\ud, indeed, what might not be expected from such early helps, 
where nature had lain in mat<'rials, so tit to be wrought upon ? For 
ihere was a robust constitution, capable of the hardest labour and 
study, an appreliension that took things quickly, and a memory 


up(m the Archbishop of Canterbury desired Dr. Burnet, then bi¬ 
shop of Sarum, to supply his place, which he did; and, as the 
Archbishop declared, gave them the best sermon he ever heard 
him preach. In 1705, he was appointed to preach the thanksgiv¬ 
ing sermon before the Queen at Si. Paul's; and it was the only 
discourse he had ever wrote beforehand, so this was the only time 
that he was ever at a pause in preaching, which on that occasion 
lasted for above a jaiinute. These two incidents were so publicly 
known and spoke of, that I think it needless to allege any particu¬ 
lar authority for them, unless they should be questioned. 
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lUat retained them long, an imagination rather too livel^, and a 
natural fluency of expression. 

Hifc jfHirncy [jj 1663,our Author took a short tour into England: he 

" ‘ first visited the two universities ; at Cambridge, he had an oppor. 

tunity to know and admire the extensive learning of Dr. Cudworth, 
the judgment and moderation of Dr. Pearson, the line luxuriant 
imagination of Dr. Burnet (author of the Theory) and the free- 
thinking of Dr. Henry More, one of whose sayings, with relation 
to rites and ceremonies, then, made great inpression on him: 
“ None of these,' said he, “arc bad enotigli to make men bad, and 
I am sure none of them are good enough to make men goon.’ 
At Oxford our Author was mueh caressed, on account of his ready 
knowledge of tlie councils and fathers, especially by Dr. Fell, 
and Dr, Pocock, that great master of oriental learning: ho was 
much improved there in his mathematics and plulosopliy by the 
instructidns of Dr. Wallis, who Hkewisc gave him a letter of re¬ 
commendation to the learned and pious Mr. Bojie at London. 
Upon his arrival there, he was introduced to all tlic most noted 
divines, such asTillotson, Stillinglleet, Patrick, Lloyd, Whitchcot, 
and Wilkins, whose characters are faithfully drawn by him in the 
History. But no eonversation proved a greater advantage to him, 
tlum that of Sir Robert Murray, not only as he brought him into 
the best company, but as he also acted the part of a faithful moni¬ 
tor, in reproving him for any errors or indiscretions his youth might 
betray him into. After a slay/ni England of about six month!^, 
which, being spent in the manner I have mentioned, could not hut 
be highly useful, he returned to Scotland, where lie was again 
pressed to enter into orders, and accept of one of the best beiieliccs 
in the west. 

ac- Sir Robert Fletelier of Saltoun, who, during his slay at Paris, 
pol!l!'lu no many obligations from his father, hearing so great a 

i)c». character of the son, invited him down to his seat, and had no 
sooner heard him preach, than he oflered him that ehurchj the mi¬ 
nister of it being nominated to one of tlie vacant bishopries. 
OUr Author would have excused himself, as having determined for 
some months to travel beyond sea; and soliciterl the living for his 
friend Mr. Nairn ; hut Sir Robert would admit of no denial; and, 
as the present iucurabeut was not to be consecrated immediately, 
resolved to keep the benefice vacant, till his return from his 
travels. 

Hiv luvcfj It was in the year 1664 that our Author went over to Holland ; 

where, after he had seen what was remarkable in the Seven Pro- 
»ud f rnnee. r* i i i i 

vinces, he fixed his residence at Amsterdam. 1 here, by the holp of 

a learned Rabbi, he peifected himself in the Hebrew language; he 
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IH<c\vise became acquainted with the leadins; men of the different 
persuasions tolerat<’d in that country; as the Anninians, llie Lu- 
therans, the Unitarians, the Brownists, tlio Anabaptists, and the 
Papists; amongst each of whom, he used frequently to declare, he 
ha<i met with men of such real piety and virtue, that there he be¬ 
came fixed in that strong principle of universal charity, and of 
tliiiiking well of those that dittered from him, as likewise in an in¬ 
vincible abhorrence of all severities, on account of religious dis¬ 
sensions, which hath often drawn upon liiin the bitterest censures 
from those, who, perhaps by a narrower education, were led into ii 
narrower way of thinking. 

From Holland he passed through tboNctherlaiids into France; he 
remained for some time at Paris, and conversed often with the two 
famous ministers of Charenton, Daill^ and jVIonis; the one renown¬ 
ed for his learning and judgment, the other for his bright parts and 
eloquence. He, thought, there entered too much of the gesture of 
the theatre into Morus’s delivery; his sermons were full of fire and 
of turns, which, being out of the common road, at once surprised 
and pleased his audience; but when these flights, which passed cur¬ 
rent in a pathetic discourse, came to be coolly considered, tliey 
would hardly boar the test: so that our author found in him much 
that deserved imitation, there was still more lliat required correc¬ 
tion. His ^itay in France was the longer, on account of the great 
freedom and kindness, with which he was treated by the Lord 
Holies, then ambassador at the French court. Towards the end 
of the year he returned to Scotland through London, where he 
was introduced, by the president, Sir Robert Murray, to be a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Society. 

Soon after bis arrival at Edinburgh, Sir Robert F'lctcher came Is ^ tiled as 
thither, and carried him down to Saltoun,giving him (he presentation 
to that church ; but he declined taking it absolutely at first, and re- Ids conduct 
solved to continue there four months, performing all the functions 
of a minister, without engaging himself to the parish, till he should 
have tlie joint request of all the parishioners; which he afterwards 
liad, without one single exception; and thereupon he was ordained 
a priest by the Bishop of Edinburgli in the year During^ 

tJie five years he remained at Saltoun, he preached twice every 
Sunday, and once more on one of the week days; he catechisefi 
three times a week, so as to examine every parishioner, old or 
young, thrice over in the compass of a year; he went round his 
parish, from house to house, instructing, reproving, or comforting 
them, as occasion required; those that were sick, he visited twice 
a day; he administeicd the sacrament four times a year, and per¬ 
sonally instructed all such, as gave notice they intended to receive 

VOL. I. b 
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it; all Ihat remained above his own necessary subsistence (in which 
he was very frugal) he gave aw^y in charity. A particular instance 
of his generosity that way, a person* who then lived with him, 
and afterwards was in his service at Salisbury, used to recount: 
one of his parishioners had been in execution for debt, and came 
to our author for some small relief, who inquired of him, how 
much would ag^m set him up in his trade; the man named the 
sum, and he as readily called to his servant to pay it him. Sir, 
said he, ** it is all we have in the house.” “ Well, well,” said our 
author, ** pay ft this poor man; you do not know the pleasure 
there is in making a man glad.” Thus, as he knew the concerns 
of his whole parilh, as he treated them with tenderness and care, 
and as he set them a fair example of every article of that duty 
which he taught them, he had soon gained the affections of them, 
not excepting the presbyterians; though he was then the only man 
in Scotland that made use of the prayers in the Liturgy of the 
church of England. 

As bis studies wore chiefly bent upon the pastoral care, in which 
he endeavoured to instruct himself from the best writers, concern, 
big the constitution of the primitive church, during the first cen¬ 
turies, among whom St. Cyprian was the chief, he observed, that 
the bishops, who governed in Scotland, though they derived the 
strongest arguments for their order, from these vesy books, yet 
neglected all the rules prescribed in them. He, therefore, drew up 
a^i&emorial of their abuses, of which some relation is given in the 
History, as likewise of the harsh treatment he met with upon that 
occasion, Howevey, as this step had made some noise, and might 
be imputed to ambition, or a desire of becoming popular, he re¬ 
solved to live in a mere retired manner than he had dohe hitherto; 
and, abstracting himself from all mixed company, confining himself 
wholly to the study and the* duties of his function, he entered into 
such an ascetic course, as had well nigh pul an end to his life; for his 
bad diet, joined tohard study, had socorrupted the massof his blood, 
that in two successive fevers he was given over by the physicians. 
Much con- la the year 1068, as the government of Scotland, both in church 
rnini^t^k* hands of moderate men, among whom 

Scodtad. *Sir Robert Murray was a principal leader, our author was fre- 
qutntly sent for and consulted by them; he was afterwards em¬ 
ployed, as one of the chief managers for the church, in negotiating 
th^ scheme of an accommodation, between the episcopal and pres- 

This was a story commonly well known at Salisbury, and 
which the editor learnt from Mr. Wastcfield, a gentleman now 
living there. 
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byterian parties j of which a full aceeui^is given in the Hist<^y. He 
was, upon that occasion, introduced to the Dutchess of Hamilton J 
who, though her inclinations lay toward presbytery, professed her¬ 
self a friend to moderate counsels. By her he was invited, the 
year following, to Hamilton, where he contracted an acquaintance 
with the Regent of the University of Glasgow; who conceived 
such an esteem for him, that, their chair of divimty being vacant, 
he proposed our author as the person most proper to fill H ; and 
he recommended this in so ejffectual a manner, that,' in a few days 
after, he brought over to Hamilton the decrees of the University, 
electing him their professor. As this matter had been wholly Is made pr^ 
transacted without his knowledge, so was he, for some time, in ^ 

suspense what resolution to take; his friends were all earnest ki Glasgow, 
persuading him to accept of it; his parishioners at Saltoun, for whom 
he had a most tender regard, were no less anxious to retain him; 
at length the authority of Archbishop Leighton prevailed, and 
he removed to Glasgow in the yegr 1669, where the continued four 
years and a half, in no small exercise of his patience. The prea- 
byteriaii zealots hated him, as apprehending that bis schemes of 
moderation would, in the end, prove the sure way of establishing' v 
episcopacy amongst them: the episcopal party, on the other hand, 
could not endure a man, who was for exempting the dissenters 
from their prosecutions. 

As his principal care, in this new station, was to form just* and 
true notions in the students of divinity; he laid down a plan for ^ 
that purpose, to which no other objectiou could be oiFered, but 
that it seemed to require the labour of four or five, instead of one 
man; yet he never failed executing every part of it, during his' re¬ 
sidence at Glasgow. On Monday, he made each of the students, 
in his tuni, explain a head of divinity in Latin, and'propound such 
theses f?bm it, as he was ta defend against the rest of the scholars; 
and this exercise concluded with our author’s decision of the point, 
in a Latin oration. On Tuesdays, he gave them a prelection in tb^ 
same language, wherein he purposed, in the course of eight years, 
to have gone through a complete system of divinity. Qn Wednes. 
days, he read them a lecture, for above au hour, by way of a cri¬ 
tical commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel which he finished be^ 
fore be quitted the chair. On Thursdays, the exei^ise was alteiu 
Date; one Thursday he expounded a Hebrew psalm, comparing it 
with the Septuagiut, the vulgar and the English version, and the 
next Thursday, he explained some portion of the ritual and con¬ 
stitution of the primitive church, making the apostolical canons 
bis text, and reducing every article of practice, under the head of 
one or other of those canons. On Fridays, he made each of his 
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scholar^ in course,’ prencli a short serinon, upon som^ texTh^ as-* 
signed; and when it was enaed, Ue observed upon any thing that 
waa defective or amiss, shewing how the text ought to have been 
opened and applied. This was the labour of the mornings s in the 
evening, after prayer, he every day read them some parcel of 
Scripture, on which he made a short discourse, and when that was 
oyer, he examined ^nto the progress of their several studies, encou¬ 
raging them to propose their difficulties to him, upon the subjects 
they were then reading. This he performed during the whole 
time the schools w'ere open j thereby answering the duty of a pro-, 
fessor, with the assiduity of a schoolmaster; and, in order to ac¬ 
quit himself with credit, he was obliged to study hard from 
four till ten in the morning; the rest of the day being of necessity 
allotted, either to the use of his pupils, or to hearing the com¬ 
plaints of the clergy; who, finding he had an interest with the men 
in power, were not sparing in their applications to him. 

He under- In times of vacation, our author made frequent visits (o Hamilton; 
*^Sthe easily engaged, by the Dutchess, to undertake the task of 

Memoirs of examining and. putting in order aU the papers that related to her 
uncle's ministry: sl^e had kept these carefully toge- 
ton. tber,,but had not hitherto found a person, whom she thought safe 
to be entrusted witfi the perusal of them; yet now she liad so en-. 
tir&a confidence in him, that she put them all into his hands. The 
Euxl (afterwards Duke) of Lauderdale no sooner heard that he was 
compiling Memoirs of tlie Dukes of Hamilton, than he wrote to 
Scotland, earnestly pressing him to come up to court, in order to 
receive such information from himself, eonceruing the transac¬ 
tions of those times, as he was able to furnish. Our author there-^ 
upon went to London, where he was received, by the Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale, with such marks of confidence, as made it evident, that, 
had be pursued the common.methods of c dtivatuig an interest, he 
migh^ have raised himself to a great fortune r but, as he was a con¬ 
stant enemy to allthose artifices of a court, whereby ineh usually 
rise, so was he naturally of too frank a spirit, to bear with the Earl's 
imperious temper. All the use, therefore, he made of his freedom 
of> access, was in negotiating and concluding a reconciliation be^ 
iweenhimand Duke Hamilton; who had assignations given him, 
oa the revenues of the crown, in satisfaction of those pretensions, 
ef which our author had found authentic vouchers, among the 
papm entrusted |o his care; and the Duke, in return, promised 
to concur with the measures of the court, in the ensuing parlia- 
. meat Four bishoprics in Scotland becoming vacant at this 
He refuses author was offered' his choice of them; but he declined 

tnsbvp' accelAiog a stationi for which he thought his years were unfit, in 
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wliich he foresaw he should be much entangled, and in all f>roba- Scot- 
bility would be capable or doing little good. 

Soon after his return to Glasgow, he married the Lady Margaret His mar- 
Kennedy, a daughter of the Earl of Cassilis, who lived in great in- 
timacy and friendship with the Dutchess of Hamilton: she was a Margaret 
lady of distinguished piety and knowledge; her own sentiments in- Kennedy, 
dined strongly towards the presbyterians, with whom she was in 
high credit and esteem; yetVas she far from entering into the rigid 
and narrow zeal of some of their leaders. As there was some dis¬ 
parity in their ages, that it might remain without dispute, that this 
match was wholly owing to inclination, not to avarice or ambition, 
the day before their marriage, our author delivered the lady a 
deed, whereby he renounced all pretension to her fortune, which 
was very considerable, and must otherwise have fallen into his 
h^ds, she herself having no intention to secure it* 

In the year 167*2, Duke Lauderdale was sent down, as the King's 
commissioner, to hold a parliament in Scotland,- and our author 
was considered as llie person, who had the greatest influence over 
him; which was wholly employed in doing good o'fliccs to needy 
suitors, and in preventing a breach between him and Duke HamiU 
ton; for xyhich he was much exclaimed at, by the party then oppos¬ 
ing the court, who could have no hopes of prevailing, unless the 
latter would put himself at their head. About this time, he pub¬ 
lished his ** Vindication of the Authority, Constitution, and Laws 
of the Church and State of Scotland f wherein he strongly main- Again re¬ 
tained the cause af .episcopacy, and the illegality of resistance, a bi- 
merely on account of religion. This was thought, in that juncture, wit^he 
such a public service, that he \^as again courted to accept of a promise of 
bishopric, with the promise of the next archbishopric that should aJchbbLp 
be void; but be still persisted in his refusal. ric. 

In 1673, he was obliged to take another journey to London, in nu favour 
order to obtain a license for publishing his Memoirs of the Dukes 
of Hamilton; he went, likewise, with a full design to break oflf from 
farther meddling in matters of state; he saw" that popery was at 
bottom the prevailing interest at court, and that the sacramental 
test, whereby the Duke of York, the Lord Clifford, and other pa¬ 
pists in employment had been excluded, was a mere artifice of^ 

King Charles, to obtain money for carrying on the war that sum¬ 
mer ^ith Holland. He suspected that the designs of the court 
were both corrupt and desperate; he therefore used all the free¬ 
dom, he decently could, with the Duke and Dutchess of Laude|- 
dale; he pointed out to them the errors of their management in 
Scotland, and the ill effects it would have, both upon themselves 
and upon the whole nation; and when he saw no disposition- to 
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rectify *lieir measures, lie rejected all offers of preferment made to 
himself * though he could not decline being sworn one of the King's 
chaplains, which, as it was a post of no profit, it was conferred upon 
him at his Majesty's express nomination, upon having heard him 
preach. As Duke Lauderdale’s enemies were soon informed of the 
frankness with winch he had remonstrated to his grace, against the^ 
methods of administration he was then pursuing; and as they 
knew his friendship and attachment to*the Hamilton family, they 
industriously magnified his credit id Scotland to such a degree, 
that his M^j€sty often sent for him in private, and the Duke of 
York much oftener. He made no other use of the high favour 
shewn him by the latter than to introduce Dr. Stillingfleet to him; 
and afterwards to propose a conference, to be held in his*Royal 
Highnesses presence, between them two and the chief of the Ro¬ 
mish priests: though there was little reason at that time to hopf^ 
that any arguments would be able to effect the Duke's conversion/ 
and the very proposal of such a dispute, was in a great measure re¬ 
nouncing all pretensions to preferment. He likewise sought no 
other advantage* from the great freedom with which the King re. 
ceived him, than only to awaken in that prince a sense of religion, 
and tq rouse him from that lethargy of vice and indolence, in which 
his natural great talents seemed wholly buried. This is so much 
the reverse of the conduct of aspiring clergymen, it lies so directly 
out of the road to power, riches, or dignity, that I hope it may 
acquit him from all imputation of ambition. 
irWi^uke ** Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton were licensed 

lAuderdale. ^ Secretary Coventry; which was the longer delayed, be¬ 
cause the King and many of the ministers were desirous to read 
them in manuscript; our author returned to Scotland; and on his 
arrival at Edinburgh, finding the animosity between the Dukes of 
Hamilton and Lauderdale risen to a height not to be composed, 
he retired to his station at Glasgow, and refused to stir from thence 
all that winter. This, joined to the jealousy, the favour shewn him 
at London had raised, drew upon him a storm, which pursued him 
for many years after, with the utmost violence. The measures of 
the court proving unsuccessful in parliament, Duke Lauderdale 
threw the load of his own miscarriage upon our author, whom he 
represented as the cause and instrument, under hand,- of all the op- 
position he had met with. This accusation made at incumbent on 
him, once more to return to court in the year 1074. The King re- 
emved him coldly, and ordered his name to be struck out of the 
list of chaplains; yet, at the Duke of York's entreaty, he admitted 
him to offer .what he thought proper in his own justification; he 
thereupon gave hisMiy^^y so clear and satisfactory an account of 
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his conduct, appealing •for the truth of all his^ assertions Duke 
Hamilton, that in the end the King seemed convinced of his inno* 
cence,.and ordered him home to Glasgow. But the Duke of York 
dissuaded him from returning thither, till his peace should be en¬ 
tirely made; for he assured him, that otherwise he would be clapped 
up in prison, and detaind there perhaps as long as the same interest 
prevailed at court: his Royal Highness likewise used his utmost 
endeavours to have reconciled him with Duke Lauderdale; but that 
he found impracticable: the latter insisting, that our author should 
abandon his best friends, and discover all the secrets he had hither¬ 
to been in; and the other, as firmly persisting in his adherence to 
those, who had shewn him friendship, or reposed a confidence in him. 

Thus it became necessary, either by going back to Scotland, to Is forced to 
put himself in the power of enemies, who were not likely to treat 
him with any regard to justice or his own innocence, or else to re- at Glasgow, 
sign his professor's chair, and settle in England. He chose the 
latter, if it may be called a choice; and sought an establishmcut 
in London: in which he met wdth all the opposition the ministry 
could give him; particularly in one church (as he himself relates it 
in the History) where the electors were disposed to have chosen 
him, had they not been deterred by a very severe message in the 
King's name. Though the being thus in a manner turned a*drift, 
could not at the time but seem a misfortune, yet he ever spoke of 
it as the happiest event of his life. He was but thirty years old, 
and though the charms of ambition had not that influence over 
him, which is usual at those years; yet he thought it a signal bless¬ 
ing, that any accident had disentangled him, from the snares of so 
corrupt a court, in whose service he had been so far engaged, that 
he could not otherwise have been easily delivered from them. 

The situation he was now in, might surely have excused his em- Refdsps« 
bracing the first provision that oftered ; yet he could not be tempted 
by it, to overlook the nicest punctilios of justice or honour: re- don. 
solved rather to suffer the utmost personal difficulties, than purchase 
preferment at the least expense of his character. He,, therefore, 
generously declined accepting the living of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, 
which about this time was vacant ;♦ it was in the gift of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, who had expressed some inclination to 
bestow it upon Dr. Fowler (afterwards Bishop of Gloucester), but, 
being made acquainted with the circumstances of our author, and 
the hardships he had undergone, they sent him an offer of the be- 

This fact Mr. Mackney, a gentleman now living at Salisbury^ 
assured me he had from the Bishop*s own mouth. And the same 
was confirmed to me by the Reverend Mr. John Craig, who lived 
with Df. Burnet at the lime when it happened. 
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tieficet he thanked theiti for the favour, but said, that as he had 
been informed of their intention of conferring it upon so wbrthy a 
divine, he did not think himself at liberty to take it. After this, in 
the year 1675, he was recommended by the Lord Holies to the 
friendship of Sir Harbottle Grimston, Master of the Rolls, by 
whom he was ap^jointed preacher to the, chapel there; and, though 
the court sent first a bishop, and then Mr. Secretary Williamson, 
to persuade Sir Harbottle to dismiss him, as one highly unaccepta¬ 
ble to the King, yet he persisted in the nomination he had made. 
Is made By this means, our author obtained a settlement in London, in 
theKolIfl** continued above iiiue years; he was soon after chosen a 

and leetu- lecturer at St. Cleriienl’s, and grew to be one of the most followed 
wat^. preachers in town. His sermons had"m)t in them the studied 
phrases or the rounded periods, which were then too much in vogue; 
but there was a force in his reasoning, a warmth in hrs expression, 
and a dignity in his manner, joined to a gracetulness in liis person, 
which commanded attention; and as the heart always spoke in him, 
so it seldom failed of speaking to the hearts of his audience. 

Writes tlvc As the apprehensions of popery grew daily stronger, the most 
theSbr^ eniinent divines of the church of England signalized themselves in 
matiou. the Romish controversy: nothing of that kind was more taken no¬ 
tice of, than the account our author printed in the year 1076, of a 
conference, which himself and Dr. Stillingfleet were engaged in 
with Coleman and the principal of the Romish priests: this made 
him considered, as one who stood in the very front of the opposi¬ 
tion to popery. Ilis reputation, upon that account, was soon after 
raised to the highest pitch, by that great performance, the History 
of the Reformation; in which, as he took a method wholly new, so 
was it universally* applauded. The first volume lay near a year, 
lifter it was finished, for the perusal and correction of friends; so 
that it was not published till the year 1679, when the affair of the 
popish plot was in agitatioh. This book procured our author an 
honour, never before or since paid to any writer; he had the thinks 
of both houses of parliarmeiit, with a desire that he would prosecute 
his undertaking, .and convplcte that valuable work. Accordingly, 
in less than two years after he printed the second volume, which 
inet with the same general approbation as the first; and such was 
his readiness in composing, that he wrote the historical part in 
the compass of six weeks, after all his materials were laid in order. 
His convex As our author, thougli he had at this time no parochial cure, re- 
raot Ea'Iof not his attendance to any sick persori, who desired it; he 
Rodbester. was sent for, amongst others, to one, who had been engaged in a 
criminetl amour with Wilniot, Earl of Rochester: the manner he 
treated her in, during her illness, gave that Lord a great curiosity 
of being acquainted with him: whereupon, for a whole winter, in a 
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conveAation of at least one evening in a week, he went over ail 
those topjcs with him, upon which sceptics and men of Itose mo» 
rals are wont to attack the Christian religion. The effect this 
had, first in convincing that Earl’s judgment, and afterwards in 
making him a sincere penitent, is so fully related in the account of 
it published in 1681. that it will be needless to add any thing here 
upon that subject. 

During k great part of the time when the inquiry into the popish Refuses the 
plot was on foot, our author was frequently sent for by King 
Charles, and consulted by him as to the state of the nation: his 
Majesty made him an offer of the bishopric of Chichester, then va¬ 
cant, provided he would ** entirely come into his interests." He 
answered, “ that he did not know what nfight be meant* by the ex- 
pressioii; and he was unwilling to suffer any one, even to deceive 
** themselves by what he shoula say. He knew the oaths he was 
to take on such an occasion, these he would religiously observe; 
and desired to be excused from ^ny further engagements or ge- 
** iicral promises, which were liable to different constructions." 

But if his free access to the King did not procure him that prefer- 


* The editor here subjoins a letter from that Lord, before his 
death; the original of which is in his hands. 

Woodstock Park, 25 June, 1680. 

“ My most honoured Dr. Burnet ! 

My spirits and body decay so equally together, that I simll 
** write you a letter as weak as I am in person. I begin to value 
churchmen above all men in the world, and you above all the 
churchmen I know in it. If God be yet pleased to spare me 
“ longer in this world, I hope in your conversation to be exalted 
to that degree of piety, that the world may see, how much I ab- 
** hor what I so long loved, and how much I glory in repentance, 
** in God’s service. Bestow your prayers upon me, that God 
** would spare my life, if it be his good will, to shew a true repent. 
“ ance and amendment of life for the time to come. Or else, if 
** the Lor<l pleaseth to put an end to worldly being now, that 
“ he w ould mercifully accept of my death-bed repentance, and per. 

form that promise he hath been pleased to make, that at what 
“ time soever a sinner doth repent, he would receive biro. Put up 
** these prayers, most dear Doctor, to Almighty God, for 
“ Your inost obedient and 

languishing servant, 

** Rochester." 


VOL. I. 
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ment, iiirhich very feVr with th^ same opportunities would ha^ miss, 
ed, it engaged him to write his Majesty sueh a letter, as may per¬ 
haps offend the delicacy of some, yet in justice to hts memory 
ought not to be suppressed* 


« 29 Jan. IGJJ. 

” May it please your Majesty, 

His Fetter to “ I have not *presumed to trouble your M^esty for some 
the King. „ months, not having any thing worthy your tiihe to offer; and 
** now I choose rather this way, since the infinite duty I owe you 
** puts me undeJ* restraints in discourse, which I cannot so easily 
overcome. What I shall now suggest to your Majesty, I do it 
as in the presence.of Almighty God, to whom I know I must give 
** an account of all my actions; I therefore beg you will be graci- 
“ ously pleased to accept this most faithful zeal of your poor sub- 
“ ject, wjio has no other design in it, than your good, and the 
' “ discharge of his own conscience. 

** I must then first assure your Mgjesty, I never discovered any 
** thing like a design of raising rebellion among ail those with 
** whom I converse; but I shall add, on the other hand, that most 
** people grow sullen, and arc highly dissatisfied with you, and 
distrustful of you. Formerly your ministers, or his Roy al High- 
** ness, bore the blame of things that were ungrateful; but now 
it falls upon yourself, and time, which cures most other distem- 
“ pers, increases this. Your last speech makes many think, it 
will he easy to fetch up petitions from all parts of England: this 
is now under consultation, and is not yet determined; but 1 
** find so many inclined to promote them, tliat as far as I can 
** judge, it will go that way. If your Majesty calls a new parlia- 
** ment, it is believed, that those who have promotid the petitions 
will be generally elected; for the inferior sort of people are 
** much set upon them, and make their judgment of men from 
their behaviour in that matter. The soberer sort of those, wlio 
** are ill pleased at your conduct, reckon that either the state of 
** your affairs beyond sea, or of your Exchequer at home, will ere 
long necessitate your meeting your parliament; and that then 
things must be rectified ; and, therefore, they use their utmost 
endeavours to keep all quiet. If your Majesty has a session in 
April, for supporting your allies, I find it is resolved by many. 


* The original of this letter is*now in the editor’s hand, wrote by 
the Bishop, with a memorandum how it was cklivered, and when: 
and how it was reoeiveil 
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** thatthe money, necessary to maintain your alliances, shall be 
“ put into the hands of the commissioners, to issue it as they shall 
“ answer to the two houses; and these will be so ehosen, that as 
it is likely that the persons will be very unacceptable to you, so 
*' they being trusted with the money, will be as a council of sttite, 
“ to control all your councils. And as to your -Exchequer, I do 
** not find any inclination to consider your necessity, unless many 
** things be done to put them into another disposition, than I can 
** observe in them, The things that will be demande(), will not 
“ be of so easy a digestion, as that I can imagine you will ever be 
“ brought to them, or indeed that it will be reasonable or honour- 
“ able for you to grant them. So that, in this disorder of atFairs, 
“ it is easy to propose difficulties, but not so easy to find out that 
“ which may remove them, 

There is one thing, and indeed the only thing, in which all 
honest men agree, as that which can easily extricate you out of 
** all your troubles: it is not the change of a minister, or of a 
“ council, a new alliance, or a session of parliament, but it is (and 
suffer me, Sir, to speak it with a more than ordinary earnestness) 
a change in your own heart, and in your course of life. And now. 
Sir, if‘you do not with indignation throw this paper from you, 
permit me (with all the humility of a subject prostrate at your 
feet) to tell yon, that all the distrust your people have of you, 
all the necessities you now are under, all the indignation of 
Heaven, that is upon you, and appears in the defeating all your 
councils, flow from this, that you have not feared nor served 
“ God, but have given yourself up to so many sinful pleasures. 
Your Majesty may perhaps justly think, that many of those that 
oppose you have no regard for religion, but the body of your 
“ people consider it more than you can imagine. I do not desire 
your Majesty to put on a hypocritical shew of religion, as Henry 
“ the Third of France did, hoping thereby to have weathered the 
storms of those times. No ! that would be soon seen through; 

“ and, as it would provoke God more, so it would increase jea- 
** lousies. No! Sir, it must be real, and the evidences of it signal: 

all those about you who are the occasions of sin* chiefly the 
** women, must be removed, and your court be reformed. Sir, 
if you will turn you to religion sincerely and seriously, you shall 
quickly find a serene joy of another nature possess your mind, 

“ than what arises from gross pleasures: God would be at peace 
with you, and direct and bless all your counsels; all good men 
“ would presently turn to you, and ill men would be ashamed, 

“ and have a thin party. For T speak it knowingly, there is no- 
** thing has so alienated the body of your people from yon, as 
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what they biive heard of your life, which disposes them Jo give 
an ca^ belief to all other scandalous reports. 

“ Sir, this counsel is now almost as necessary for your affairs 
as it is for your soul; and though you have highly offended that 
“ God, who has been infinitely merciful to you, in preserving you 
at Worcester fight, and during your long exile, and who brought 
** you back so miraculously, yet he is still good and gracious; and 
will, upon your Sincere repentance, and change of life, pardon 
** all your sins, and receive you into his favour. Ob, Sir, what if 
“ you should die in the midst of all your sins! at the great tri- 
bunal, where you must appear, there will be no regard to the 
** crown you now wear; but it will aggravate your punishment, 
“ that being in so eminent a station, you have so much dishoiiour- 
ed God. Sir, I hope you believe there is a God, and a life to 
** come, and that sin shall not pass unpunished. If your Majesty 
will reflect upon your having nOw been twenty years upon the 
“ throne, and in all that time how little you have glorified God, 
how much you have provoked him, and that your ill example has 
“ drawn so many after you to sin, that men are not now asliamed 
‘‘ of their vices, you cannot but think that God is offended ^^itil 
you: and if you consider how ill your councils at home, and 
“ your wars abroad have succeeded, and how much you have lost 
** the hearts of your people, you may reasonably conclude, this is 
** of God, who will not turn away his ajiger from you, till you 
“ turn to him with your whole heart. 

“ I am no enthusiast, either in opinion or temper; yet I acknow- 
‘‘ ledge, I have been so pressed in njy mind to make this address to 
you, that I could have uo ease till I did it: and since you were 
“ pleased to direct me to send you, through Mr. Chittinch's hands, 
“ such informations as I thought fit to convey to you, I hope your 
“ Majesty will not he offended, if 1 have made this use of that 
** liberty. I am sure I can have no other design in it, hut your 
“ good: fori know very well, this is not the method to serve any 
** ends of my own. I therefore throw myself at your feet, and 
once more, in the name of God, whose servant 1 am, do most 
‘‘ humbly beseech your Majesty, to consider of what I have 
** written, and not to despise it for the meanness of the person 
who has sent it; but to apply yourself to religion in earnest : 
** and 1 dare assure you of many blessings both temporal and spi- 
** ritual in this life, and of eternal glory in the life to come: but 
** if you will go on in your sins, the judgments of God will proba- 
** bly pursue you in this life, sh that you may be a proverb to 
** after-ages; and, after this life, you will be for ever miserable; 
“ and I, your poor subject that now am, shall he a witness against 
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you iii^the great day, that I gave you this free and faithful 
warning. 

“ Sir, no person alive knows, that I have written to you to this 
purpose: and I choose this evening, hoping that your exercise to- 
** morrow may put you hito a disposition to weigh it more care- 
‘‘ fully. I hope your Majesty will not he offended with this siii- 
“ cere expression of my duty to you; for I durst not have ven* 
tured on it, if 1 had not thought myself bound (b it, both by the 
“ duty I owe to God, and that which will ever oblige me to be, 

“ May it please your Majesty, <Slc.” 

This is the letter, of which some mention is made in the second 
volume of the History, as likewise of the effect it produced : it con¬ 
veys to the reader a much stronger idea of the author’s character, 
than any description can give; and I presume, it will scarce be 
thought a step, which any clergyman would have taken, who aimed 
more at preferment than the strict discharge of his duty. 

.The unprejudiced part our author acted, during the whole time 
that the nation was iudamed with the discovery of the popish plot; 
his candid endeavours to have saved the lives of Staley and the 
Lord Stafford, both zealous pajiists; his temperate conduct in 
regard to the exclusion of the Duke of York, and the scheme of a 
prince regent, proposed by him in lieu of that exclusion ; are all 
sufficiently related in the History: this only may be farther observed, 
that his behaviour, in this critical juncture, was so impartial, as to 
displease botli the court and the country party; which, when ani¬ 
mosities run high, will always be the fate of those few, who follow 
the dictiitcs of their own judgment and conscience, without enter¬ 
ing into the concerted measures of any one set of men, A cha¬ 
racter as valuable as it is rare. ^ 

In 1682 , when the admiuistration was wholly changed in favour Ilisfirmad* 
of the Duke of York, the courtiers thought themselves at liberty 
to rail at our author; as if his writings and sermons against popery 
had been only calculated to facilitate the project of the exclusion. 

Yet so little did the court regard the reflections which were thrown 
uj)on him, that it being likely tbc mastership of the Temple would 
be soon vacant, the Earls of llallifax and Clarendon obtained the 
King’s promise of it for him; upon which be was again sent for by 
his Majesty, and received with peculiar marks of favour and kind¬ 
ness. But these were soon withdrawn, and he himself waved the 
])roinisc made him, when he found it was expected he should 
break off correspondence with some of bis best friends. And as, 
during the debates concerning the cxchisioii, he had lost all his in- 
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terest with Lord Shaftsbury and the country party, on account of 
his intimacy with the Earl of Hallifax, and his endeavours to justify, 
or at least to excuse the Earl’s conduct in that aflair; so now he 
chose rather to sacrifice all the advantages he might reap, from 
that Lord’s great power at court, than to abandon the society of 
the Earl of Essex, the Lord Russel, and Sir William Jones. As 
he was, at this time, much resorted to by persons of ail ranks and 
parties, in order*to avoid the necessity 6f returning visits, he built 
a laboratory, and for above a year went through a course of che¬ 
mical experiments; which, as it served to enlarge his philosophical 
notions, and was in itself an useful, as well as an innocent amuse¬ 
ment, so it furnished him with a proper excuse for staying much at 
home. The Earl (soon after created Marquis) of Hallifax complains 
of this retirement in a letter, which I shall here insert. 

Sir,* Oct. 16, 1682. 

Though I.was tender in advising you to wave any thing you 
** might think advantageous for you, yet since you have thought 
“ fit to do it, I am at liberty to approve it; and I only desire yOu 
“ will not make too hasty resolutions concerning yourself, and not he 
carried so far by the sudden motions of a self-denying generosity, 
** as to shut the door against those advantages, wliich you may 
expect with justice, and may receive without indecency. Only 
a little patience is requisite, and in the mean time no greater re- 
straint upon your behaviour and conversation, than every pru- 
“ dent man, under your character and circumstances, would choose 
** voluntarily to impose on himself. For what concerns me, or 
any part I might have, in endeavouring to serve you, I had ra- 
** ther yoif should hear it from any body than from myself; and 
“ though you should never hear it from any body, I expect 
** from your justice you should suppose it. Your withdrawing 
“ yourself from your old friends, on this corrupted side of the 
town, is that which I can neither approve for my own sake, nor 
for yours: for besides many other objections, such a total sepa- 
“ ration will make you by degrees think less equally, both of men 
** and things, than you have hitherto professed to dp, in what re- 
lates to the public. I have no jealbusies of this kind for myself 
** in particular, being resolved, at what distance soever, to deserve 
your believing me unalterably 

“ Your faithful humble servant, 

“ Hallifax.*’ 


The orighial letter is iu the editor’s hands. 
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Not idng aft^ this, a living worth 300/. a year^ w.hich was Refuses a 
in the gift of the Earl of Essex, becoming void, he offered 
presentation to our author, lipon condition he would promise residing 
still to reside in London; adding, “ that in the present posture 
of affairs, his friends could not permit him to be absent from 
** the town.*' He thereupon told the Earl, “ that in case he 
'* was presented to a cure of souls, he must thiijk himself under 
** such an obligation to residence, as no other considerations could 
“ dispense with." And for this reason the benefice was given to 
anotlier. 

In the year 1683, when the Rye Plot broke out, and the Earl IJow 
of Essex and Lord Russel were talcen into custody, all who knew 

.i.*!.. >11 mv«)lvod 

Ins long and strict friendship with those great men, concluded he iuanyplot^. 
would have been involved in the same accusation. But as it had 
been his constant principle, that resistance was not lawful, on ac. 
count of single acts of injustice or oppression, unless the very basis * ' 
of the constitution was struck at; so, in order to avoid being drawn 
into secrets he could not approve, he had declared to all those he 
conversed with, that till he should be convinced that resistance 
was warrantable, he should think it his duty to disclose all consul¬ 
tations, which he was made privy to, tending to that end. By 
this declaration, his most intimate friends, when they entered into 
cabals of this nature, were sufficiently warned against communi¬ 
cating their designs to him. And this now proved his security. 

His behaviour at the trial of the Lord Russel; his attendance on 
him in prison, and afterwards upon the scaffold, at the time of his 
execution; the examination he underwent before the council, in 
relation to tliat Lord’s dying speech, and the boldness with which 
he there undertook to vindicate his memory; as also the indigna¬ 
tion the court expressed against him, upon that occasion; are all 
fully set forth in the History. Thither I must likewise refer the 
reader, for au account of the short tour our author took to Pari; 5 > 
apd of the unusual civilities there shewn him, by the King of France*$ 
express direction. His friends at court would indeed have per¬ 
suaded him to a longer stay there; they apprehended great seveii- 
ties were preparing for him at home, which they represented in 
tlie strongest light: but neither their entreaties, nor the menaces 
of his enemies, could prevent his returning to London. He said, 

^ fiiat as he was conscious of iio crime, which could be truly 
** laid to bis charge, so he would not alarm himself, with the con. 
tinual apprehension of what false witnesses might invent against 
him; that how fatal soever liis return might prove, he could not 
** think himself at liberty to be absent from the duties of his func- 
tioDi.*' This objection was indeed soon after removed : for he 
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Ts dismissed was, ^hat v€ry year, discharged from his lecture at St. fclemenFs, 
ture and^^^* in pursuance of the King’s mandate to Dr. Hascard, rector of that 
from tlic parish: and in December, 1084, by an extraordinary order from 
the Lord Keeper Nortli to Sir Harbottle Grimston, he was forbid 
preaching any more in the chapel at the Roils. 

His (ravels Thus at the time of King Charles’s death, he was happily disen- 
kyond sea. from alKhosti ties, which might have rendered his stay in 

England any part of his duty. Upon King James’s accession to 
the crown, therefore, he desired his leave to go out of the kingdom; 
which the Marcpiis of Hallifax easily obtained, the court regarding 
him as one, whom they had qo prospect of gaining, and whom it 
Was their interest therefore to keep out of the way. He first went 
to Paris, wliere he lived in great retirement, in order to avoid being 
involved in any of the conspiracies, which the Duke of Monmouth’s 
friends were then forming in his favour. When that rebellion was 
at an end, having contracted an acquaintance with Brigadier 
Stouppe, a protestant officer then in the French service, he was 
prevailed upon to take a journey with him into Italy; though 
many of Ids friends thought it a hold venture, considering how re. 
niarkahly he had signalized himself in the controversy with the 
Romish church. But as he was not himself of a constitution very 
subject to fear, so the advice of the Lord Moulague, who was 
then at Paris, encouraged him to embrace this opportunity of see¬ 
ing Rome. 

The relation of these travels is so amply given in the letters our 
author published in the year 1887, that tlicre will he no occasion 
to add any thing here concerning them ; except as to one particular, 
which may serve as a proof, both of the great regard paid him 
abroad, and of his own uniform zeal for toleration. He was much 
caressed and esteemed by the principal men of Geneva : he saw 
they insisted strongly upon their consent of doctrine,^ which they 
required all those to subscribe, who were admitted into orders. 
He therefore employed all the eloquence he was master of, and all 
the credit he had acquired amongst them, to obtain an alteration 
in this practice: ho represented to them the folly aiid' ill conse¬ 
quence of such subscriptions'; whereby the honestest and worthi¬ 
est men were frequently reduced to the necessity of quitting their 
native country, and seeking a subsistence elsewhere; whilst others 
of less virtue were induced to submit, and comply against their 
conscience, and even begin their ministry with mental equivoca- 


Tliia is a formulary commonly known by the name of the 
Consensus. 
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tionst The warmth with which he expres^d himself on this head 
was such, and such was the weight of his character, that the clergy 
at Geneva were afterwards released from these subscriptions, and 
only left subject to punishment or censure, in case of writing or 
preaching against the established doctrine. 

After a tour through the southern parts of France, then,under Is well re¬ 
persecution upon the repeal of the edict of Nanles, through Italy, 
Switzerland, and many places of Germany, our author came to andPrincest 
Utrecht in the year 1686, with an intention to have settled in some ot Orange- 
quiet retreat within the Seven Provinces: but at his arrival there^ 
he found letters from some of the principal ministers of state at the 
Hague, entreating him to fix upon no settlement, till he should 
have seen the Prince and Princess of Orange. When he was first 
admitted to an audience of them, he perceived that his friends in 
England, especially the Marquis of Hallifax and the Lady Russel, - 
had given him such a character, as not only ensured him a most 
gracious reception, but soon after procured him an entire confi¬ 
dence. When he was made acquainted with the secret of their 
council, he advised the putting the fleet of Holland immediately 
into such order, as might give courage to their friends, in Great 
Britain, in case matters there should come to extremities; he pre¬ 
vailed upon both their Highnesses, to write a letter to King James, 
in favour of the Bishop of London, who was then under suspen¬ 
sion ; he ventured to propose to the Princess, the explaining herself 
upon tliat nice but necessary point, of the share, the Prince was to 
expect ill the government, in case the British crown should de¬ 
volve on her; and when* it was determined to send over Mr. 

Dyckvelt as ambassador to England, our author was employed to 
draw his secret instructions, of tVhich the rough draught is still 
extant, in his own hand. 

The high favour now shewn him at tlie Hague alarmed King King Jamw 
James, who was much incensed against him for the account he had 
printed of bis travels; in which he had so strongly displayed the that court, 
miseries those nations groan under where popery and arbitrary 
power prevail, that it seemed to have a sensible effect on the peo- 
.ple of England. The King wrote two severe letters against him to 
the Princess of Oraitige; and when the Marquis dAlbeville was 
sent envoy to Holland, he had orders to enter upon no other mat¬ 
ter of treaty, till our author was first forbid the court there; which, 
at his importunity, wa's done; but he coutinued to be trusted and 
employed in the same manner as before; Halcwyii, Fagel, and the 
rest of the Dutch ministers consulting him daily. 

The report that be was then on the point of marrying a consi-1# prosecot- 
derable fortune at the Hague, having reached the English court; in *** 

voi. I. d 
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laiid and lH>pe8 tp diveft thiis, a prosecution of high treason was set on foot 
against him in'Scotland. Before notice of this prosecution came 
•on. lo the states, he had been naturalized in order to his marriage ; 

when, therefore, he undertook, in a letter to the Earl of Middle- 
ton, to answer all the matters laid to his charge, he added, “ that 
being now naturalized in Holland, his allegiance, during his 
** stay there, wis transferred from bis Majesty to the states.’^ 
This expression was immediately laid hold of. So that, drop¬ 
ping the former prosecution, they now proceeded against him for 
thc^se words, as guilty of high treason; and a sentence of outlawry 
passed on him. D'Albeville, thereupon, first demanded him to be 
delivered up; and wheii he saw this dernand was like to prove inef* 
fectual, he insisted that he should be banished the Seven Provinces, 
ill pursuance of an article in the last treaty between the two na^* 
tions, which related to rebels and fugitives, though it could not be 
pretended that he came within either of these descriptions. The 
The states States, in their answer to the British envoy’s memorial, said, “ That 
refuse to de- « gg Bumet, by naturalization, was become a subject of their 
** could not banish him,, unless some crime was legally 

proved upon him,* if his Britannic Majesty had any thing to lay 
to his charge, they would compel him to ansivtr it; and if his 
“ judges pronounced him guilty, they would punish him according 
** to their laws: this was all that in reason or justice could be de^ 
manded of them.’' As this answer put an end to all farther ap. 
plication to the states, so it gave occasion to some unwarrantable 
Designs to designs of seizing his person and even destroying him if he could 
«^ze upon not be taken. Of this our author half notice given him from seve- 
ral hands, and one in particular, by the following letter from Capt, 
Baxter, a gentleman of unquestioned honour and reputation, 
whose father was at that time Steward to the Duke of Ormolid’s 
estate. 

Deah Sir, Hague, March 14,1688. 

•* Though I have no acquaintance with you, yet the (esteem I 
** have for your character, and the benefit I have received by 
your works, obliges me to tell you the. proceedings against 
** you in England. I happened the other day to go into the 
" secretary's office, where I saw an order for 3000/. to be 
• paid the person that shall destroy you. I could hardly believe 


* This letter is in the editor’s hands, with the Bishop^s own 
memorandum how he came to the knowledge of the person who 
wrote iti and of bis character. 
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my eyes, that I sa^ the paper, it seemed so strange to i^e: this 
I communicated in private to ray Lord Ossory, who told me it 
" was true, for he had it from Prince George, My Lord desired 
** me to be private in the thing, till I came to Holland; and then, 
if I pleased, to tell you of it. Sir, I am your friend, and my ad^ 

** vice to you is, to take an especial care of yourself, for no doubt 
" but that great sum will meet with a mercenarjP hand. Sir, you 
shall never want a friend where I am— 

Some months before this, our author had married Mrs, Mary His mrn- 
Scott, a Dutch lady of a large fortune and noble extraction. Her 
ancestor, on the father’s side, was a younger brother of the family 
of Buccleuch, who, upon a (Quarrel in Scotland, went over to Hoh 
land; his son was a brigadier-general at the siege of Middle; 
burgh in the year 1574, and afterwards deputy for the province 
of Zealand in the assembly of the States General; his grandson, 
Apollonius Scott, who was this lady’s grandfather, was president 
of the High Court of Justice at the Hague, and by marriage allied 
to the noblest houses in Zealand: on the mother’s side, who was a 
Pe Ruyter, she was related to the principal families of Guelder. 

With these advantages of birth, she had those of an extremely 
agreeable person : she was well skilled in all sorts of music; drew 
and painted in great perfection; she spoke Dutch, English, and 
French equally well; she had a fine understanding, and a sweet¬ 
ness of temper, that charmed all her acquaintance; her knowledge 
in matters of religion was such, as might rather he expected from 
a student in divinity than from a lady. In her, our author, dur* 
ing the whole course of her life, found a religious, discreet, and 
loving friend, a dutiful wife, a prudent mistress of his family, a 
careful manager of his affairs, and a tender mother of his children. 

The important share our author had in the whole conduct of the h!s conduct 
Revolution; his seasonable counsels in every step of that great af- nttheRovu- 
fair; the early notice he gave of it to the court of Hanover, inti* “ 
mating that the success of this enterprise must naturally end in an 
entail of the British crown upon that illustrious house; the unre* 
served confidence reposed in him, both by the Prince of Orange 
and by the malecontents in England; the assistance he gave in 
drawing that Prince’s declaration, and the other public papers^ 
written to justify the undertaking; his ^courage inbearing a share 
in the hazard of that expedition, notwithstanding the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of danger he was in; the association proposed and 
drawn by him at Exeter; the good offices he endeavoured to do 
King James, while detained at Feversbam in the hands of a. rude 
multitude; the care he took to protect the papists and Jacobites 
from the insults of the army and populace, when the Dutch troops 
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arriVecVat London* his faithful adherence to the interests of the 
Princess of Orange, in the affair of the settlement of the crown: 
these, as well as the other signal services our author rendered his 
country, when the abdication of King James made it requisite to 
establish a new government, are too fully related in the History to 
need any farther mention here. 

Decline*ihe Dr. Crew, then* Bishop of Durham, had acted such a part in the 
bWiopric of commission in King James’s reign, that he thought it would 
be no ill composition, if he could indemnify his person at the cx< 
pense of his spiritual preferment; which he purposed to resign 
to our author, trusting to his generosity for an allowance of 
1000/. a year out of the episcopal revenue, during his life: 
he sent the Lord Montague* with this proposal to the Prince of 
Orange; but when the message was carried to our author, he abso¬ 
lutely refused to accept of the see upon those terms, which he 
thought might justly be construed criminal. He was indeed so 
little anxious after his own preferment, that when the bishopric of 
Salisbury became void, as it did soon after King William and 
Queen Mary were established on the throne, he solicited for it in 
favour of his old friend, Dr. Lloyd, then Bishop of St. Asaph: the 
King answered him in a cold way, That he had another person 
in view;'’ and the next day he himself was nominated to that see. 

When the famous bill for declaring the rights and liberties of 
the subject, and settling the succession of the crown, was brought 
into the House of Lords, as our author had first intimated to the 
house of Hanover the probability of a limitation in their favour. 
King William, in preference to all his mmisters, appointed him to 
be the person that should propose the naming the Dutchess (after¬ 
wards Electress) of Brunswick, next in succession after the Princess 
of Denmark and her issue. Though this setllemeiit did not then 
take effect, otherwise than as it seemed implied in the exclusion of 
all papists; and was not explicitly established till after the Duke 
of Gloucester’s death In 1701, (when our author had the farther 
merit of being chairman of the committee, to whom the bill was re¬ 
ferred) yet it made that illustrious house front thenceforth consider 
him as one firmly attached to their interests, and with whom they 
might therefore enter into the strictest confidence. Accordingly, 
Hit services Royal Highness the Princess Sophia began 

fo, and hit a correspotulence^ with him, which lasted to her death, and of 


This is. taken from the Bishop’s MS. notes, and is confirmed by 
a Letter^ from one who was secretary of slate in King William’s 
tijoe. 
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which above fifty letters are extant, all written in her owif hand, corre^poml- 
Two of these I shall here insert, the one written in 1689, soon of 

after the proposal of naming her in the act of succession had been Hanover, 
made; the other in 1701, when that nomination took effect. 


Monsieur, 

Comme j'ai toujours eu une 
" estime tres particuliere, pour 
** le merite de votre reverence, 
“ etque j'ai cru la connoitre par 
ses ecrits, V. R. pourra aise- 
meat juger par la, combien les 
“ marques de votre amitie m’pnt 
4te agreables. Je vous as. 
** seure, que je les estime tres 
particuliereraent, et que je 
sub fort reconnoissante de la 
“ ferveur, qu’il vous a plA te- 
moigner pour raes interests, 
“ ce qui est une aussi grande sa- 
tisfaction pour ma personne, 
“ que si vos bonnes intentions 
“ eussent mieux reiissi. Carje 
** ne suis plus d’une age k pen-^ 
ser k d’autre royaume, que ce- 
** lui des cieux; et pour mes 
“ fils, ils doivent toujours estre 
“ dediez au Roi et an royaume. 
“ Monsieur Schutz m'a mand6 
‘‘ que V, R. etoit persuade, que 
sa Majeste auroit four agrea- 
“ ble, quej’en fis voir un en An- 
** gleterre; et comme mon se- 
‘‘ cond fib, m’a voit deja mand)^, 
** qu’il seroit bien aise d’aller, 
“ apres la campagne, pour feli- 
citer le Roi, sur son avene- 
ment k la couronrie, et qu’il 
“ en demanderoit la permission 
“ a TEmpereur, dont il est ma- 
** jor-general; j’ose prier V. R. 
** de i'assister de vos conseils, 


“ My Lord, 

** As I overbad a most parti¬ 
cular esteem for your merit, 
and have fancied myself ac¬ 
quainted with you by your 
writings, you may easilyjudge 
by that, how agreeable the 
marks you have given me of 
your friendship must have 
been. I assure you I esteem 
them in a very particular man¬ 
ner, and am very grateful for 
the warmth, you have been 
pleased to testify for my inte¬ 
rests, which is as great a per¬ 
sonal satisfaction to me, as if 
your good intentions had been 
more successful. For 1 am no 
longer of au age to think of 
any other kingdom, than that 
of heaven; and as for my 
sons, they ought always to be 
devoted to the King and king¬ 
dom. Mr. Schutz has infornv* 
ed me, that you were of opi¬ 
nion, that his Majesty would 
be pleased if I sent one of them 
into England; and as my se¬ 
cond son had already acquaint¬ 
ed me, that he should be glad 
to go, after the campaign, to 
congratulate the King upon 
his accession to the crown, 
and that he would ask the 
Emperor’s leave for it, being a 
major.general in his service; 
1 dare beg you to assist him 


The original letter is in the editor's hand.s. 
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pour bien faire sa cour, lors 
** qu'il fera ce voyage. S'il eut 
** voulifc changer de religion, il 
** auroit fort bien reiissi dans 
** ces aifaires aupres de I’Empe* 
** reur, mais il a trop de son on- 
** cle, le Prince Rupert, pour 
n’estre pas ferme dans sa re- 
ligiop. 11 est vray qu’elle 
porte le nom de Luthere, 
** mais nos ecclesiastiques d’Ha- 
** novre la disent conforme k la 
** religion Anglicane, et auroient 
voulu me donner le saint sacre- 
ment, dans la croyance oili je 
suis. Mais je n'ai pas voulu 
** donnier de scandale a ceux 
“ de ftia religion, dont je crois 
que V. R. approuvera. Ce- 
** pendant je dois la feliciter, 
** qu’il a plu a Dieu de vous don- 
ner un roi et une reine d'un 
** merite iiifini: je le prie de 
** vous les coiiserver, et de don- 
“ ner h. moi la satisfaction, de 
•* temoigner k vous, et a tout 
“ ce qiii vous est cher, par des 
services agreables, combienje 
“ suis 

“ Tres affection^e 
** a vous servir, 

“ Sophie Palatine. 


with your advice, howto mdke 
his court well, when he takes 
that journey. If he would 
have changed his religion, he 
might have succeeded well in 
his affairs at the imperial 
court, but he has too much of 
his uncle, Prince Rupert, not 
to be firm in his religion. It is 
true, it bears the name of Lu¬ 
ther, but our divines at Hano¬ 
ver say it is conformable to 
that of the Church of England, 
and would have given me the 
holy sacrament in the belief 
I am in. But I would not give 
any scandal to those of ray 
religion, which I believe you 
will approve. However, 1 ought 
to congratulate you, upon its 
having pleased God to give 
you a king and a queen of infi¬ 
nite merit: I pray him to pre¬ 
serve them to you, and to 
give int the satisfaction of 
testifying to you, and every 
one that is dear to you, by 
agreeable services, how much 
I am 

“ Mgst affectionate 

“ to serve you, 
Sophia Palatine. 


’ ” Hereuhausen, 22 Juin, 1701. ' “ Hcrenhausen, 22 June, 1701. 

** Vous avez bien de la bont6, ** You are very obliging, Sir, 
** Monsieur, de prendre part a ** to take part in every thing 

•* tout ce qui regarde la grau' “ that regards the grandeur of 

** deur de la maison, obje suis ** the house into which I am 

entree: et je dois vous re- “ married; and I ought to thank 

mercier en particulier de I’af- “ you in particular for theaftec- 

fection, que vous m’avez te- “ tion which you have testified 


* The original is in the editor’s hands^ 
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** moign6, dans I’affaire de la suc- 
cession, qui exclut en raeme 
temps tons les heritiers ca- 
“ tholiques, qui ont loujours 
caus6 tant de desordres en 
" Angleterre. Je suis par mal- 
“ Iieur trop vielle, pour pouvoir 
jamais elre utile k la nation et 
k mcs amis, ce qui me feroit 
pDurtant beaucoup aimer la- 
** vie. Cependaiitje souhaiterois, 
“ que ceux qm viendront apres 
" moi, se rendissent dignes de 
“ riionneur, qu’ils auront: ct 
** que je puisse au moins trouver 
" lie*' de vous temoigner, par 
“ des services, Testime que j'ai 
de votre raerite. 

Sophie Electrice." 


** to me in the affair of tl\^ sue- . 

cession, which excludes at the 
** Same time all catholic heirs, 

“ who have always caused so 
“ many disorders in England; 

am unfortunately too old 
** ever to be ifceful to the na- 
tion, and to my friends, which 
*• if I could be, it would make 
** me much in love with life. 

“ However, I shall wish, that 
** those who are to come after 
** me may render themselves 
“ worthy of the honour they 
** will have: and that I may at 
“ least find’ some occasion of 
“ testifying, by my services, the 
“ esteem I have for your merit, 

“ Sophia Electress/* 


Our author maintained an unshaken credit with King William 
and Queen Mary, during their whole reign : indeed the King’s fa¬ 
vour was sometimes interrupted with short disgusts, at the un- 
courtly liberty he took of speaking his mind, even upon some sub** 
jects that he perceived were disagreeable; but the real esteem 
*’iose p*’'iiees had for ’ will appear beyond contest, from seve- 
d facts *’ ^listory, loo numerous to be recapitulated here, and 
ihers, which 1 shall hereafter have occasion to mention, 
ade of t*>is t dit is the principal point a writer of 
his lite must t'e concerned foi: It is that alone must settle his real 
character, wliich I am satlshod has been too commonly mistaken; 
and never mqre e ;regiously, than by tho^e who have represented 
him as an inveterat party-man. That he was stedfast to his first His cbsi^ac. 
principles; that in all his conduct relating to the public, he was ri- 
gidly strict to these; is a truth too much to his honour, for me to ^ 
dispute: but it will be easy to demonstrate, that his own particular 
way of thinking, as to party-matters, bad no influence over him, 
either .ih his friendships, in his charities, or in liis preferments, 
where the public was not immediat^y concerned. It might be te¬ 
dious, I am sure it would be voluminous, l^ere to insert all the evi¬ 
dences in my hands, from whence it appears, how frequently his 
whole interest was exerted in favour of men, who neither from 
their public nor their private conduct, had any reason to expect 
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such services from him. Some instances of this nature I shall 
have occasion elsewhere to produce; but I shall content myself 
here with one which i^ very remarkable, and may alone be suffi¬ 
cient to establish his reputation on this head. Some of tlie harshest 
treatment he had met with in the two former reigns bad passed 
through the hands of the Earl of Rochester; no two men ever 
didered more widely in their principles, both in church and state ; 
yetthe 6rst good offices done that Earl, with the King and Queen, 
(after all other applications for introduction bad failed) their entire 
reconciliation to him, and the drat advantages he reaped in con¬ 
sequence of that reconciliation, were owing to our author. And 
when the Earl of Clarendon was afterwards unhappily engaged in 
the. conspiracy, against the government, in 1690; and some hotter 
whigs were for the severest methods, the Bishop became a hearty 
and successful advocate in his favour. These hiatters are but cur¬ 
sorily mentioned in the History, but will more fully appear from the 
four following original letters; the first written by the Countess of 
Eanelagh, the other three by the Earl of Rochester himself. 

“ My Lord,! 

** Your Lordship knows that by my Lord Rochester’s desiring 

me to help him to thank you, for your forwardness to do him 


The History mentions the share the Bishop had in Sir John 
Fenwick's trial; this letter, of which the original is in the editor’s 
hands, shews how ready he was to do acts of personal kindness to 
those whose designs he had the greatest aversion to. 

** My Lord, ** Newgate, January 20. 

** My wife has acquainted me with your charitable assistance 
•* yesterday! for an order for Bishop White to come to me, for 
** which 1 humbly thank your Lordship; but much to my trouble 
** to day, she tells me I am refused him. I cannot think the King 
would do so hard a thing to a dying man, as to refuse him one, 
** he can have most satisfaction in, for the good of his soul. Since 
‘‘ I did not intend any offence to the government in asking for 
him, your favour in procuring an order for him to come to me 
** will much oblige 

Your J^ordship’s most humble Servant, 

J. FeIwick.” 


t The original is in the editor's bauds, 
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«« favours with their Majesties, (out of the sense he had, that he 
** 6oght to be more grateful for them, because he had not |t all de- 
“ served them from your Lordship) he had informed me, that you 
had done him such favours: and when, pursuant to his desire, 

I began to give you humble thanks for him (who is a person in 
** whom I can be very sensibly obliged) I told your Lordship I was 
pleased in paying this duty, as much upon your account, as upon 
** his Lordship’s, as having attempted to conqudr him by weapons, 

** fit to be used by one of your profession gnd character; and 1 
‘‘ hoped he might be advantaged, as well by being gained by yoa, 
as- by reaping good fruits of your meditation, with their Majes- 
ties. And now I present your Lordship, in the enclosed, with 
** what appears to me an evidence; that my hopes of his making 
** ingenuous returns, for your generous advances towards a friend- 
ship with him, were not groundless. Since he would sure ne- 
** ver have pitched upon you, to manage an application of his, 
about an interest wherein the visible subsistence of his family is 
“ so deeply concerned, if he did not firmly believe the reality of 
your intentions towards him; though he have no merits of his 
towards you, or any thing else, but your Christian beginnings to- 
“ wards him, to build that faith upon. Nor can he, in my poor 
** opinion, give you a clearer proof of his being already overcome 
** by you, than in choosing you to be the person, to whom he would 
** in such an interest be obliged: since he titereby puts himself 
upon the peril of being faithfully yours, or a very unthankful 
man; which 1 do so much assure myself he will not be, that f 
humbly beg your Lordship to put this obligation upon him, to 
^ perfect what you have already begun to do for him, of a like na- 
ture> and to the same royal person. Who would not, I think, act. 
unbecoming herself, nor the eminent station God has placed 
'' her in, in assisting five innocent children, who have the honour 
“ to be related to her royal mother, who did'still, with great ten. 
derness, consider her own family, when she was most raised 
above it; especially when, in assisting them, her Majesty will 
“ need only to concern herself, to preserve a property, made theirs 
by the law of England, which as Queen of this kingdom she is 
** obliged to maintain. 

I send your Lordship my Lord Rochester’s letter to me, that 
** you may see lie has thoughts that justify what I have said here 
** for him, and has expressed them much better than I can do; so 
** that as an argument to gain your, pardon, for this coufused scrib- 
bie of mine, I present you with his good writing. I am, 

** Your Lordship's humble and affectionate servant, 

“July 13th, 1689,” “ K. Ranelagh.” 

VOL. J. 
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’ * My Lord, 

Thie good offices, your Lordship has told me, you have eiidca- 
** voured to do me with the Queen, of your own accord and genc- 
rosity, incline me to be desirous to be obliged to your Lordship, 
** for the favour of presenting the inclosed petition to her Majes- 
** ty. Your Lordship will see, by the reading it, the occasion 
and the subject of it; and I am sure I need ndt suggest any 
thing to yoiiV 8wn kind thoughts, to add at the delivery of it, 
“ save only this, which I thought not proper to touch in the peti- 
tion, that I have certainly as good a title in law to it, as any 
man has to any thing he possesses: as likewise that the pension 
is appropriated, to be paid out of a part of the revenue, which 
** never was designed by any act of parliament, for any public use 
** of the government; which I think has something of weight and 
** reason, to distinguish it from those pensions, that are placed on 
** the more public branches of the revenue. 

‘‘ I know not, whether the Queen can do me any good in this 
“ affair, but I will believe her Majesty cannot but wish she could: 
“ however, I think I should have been very wanting to my chil- 
** dren, if I had not laid this case most humbly before your Majes- 
** ty; lest at one time or other, she herself might say, I had been 
“ too negligent in not making applications to her; which having 
“ now done, I leave the rest, with all possible submission, to her 
own judgment, and to the reflections, that some good natured 
moments may incline her to make towards my family. I should 
“ say a great deal to your Lordship, for my own confidence, in ad- 
•* dressing all this to your Lordship, Some passages of my life hav- 
“ iiig been such, as may very properly give it that name: but, 1 
think, whatever you would be content to hear on that subject, 
** will be better expressed by the person, who does me the honour 
“ to deliver this to your Lordship, from 
“ My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship's most obedient* servant, 

“ July 13, 1689." ** Rochester." 


My Lord,+ 

“ Upon what account soever it is, that your Lordship is pleased 
** to let me hear from you, I take it to be something of good foi- 
“ tune, whatsoever ill cause there may be in it too. I’lierefore I 
humbly thank your Lordship for the honour of yours of the 18 th 
from Salisbury; which was sent me to this pretty placs;, where I 


• The original is in the editor’s hands, 
t The original is in the editor’s haijds. 
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love to be, as much as you do at your palace; and though I can. 
“ not do so much good to others, as your Lordship doe^there to- 
‘‘ all that are near you, yet I do more to myself, than I can do any 
** .where else. Quid sentire putas, quid credis, amice, precari] Sit 
mihi quod nunc est, etiam minus, ut mihi vivam quod supercst 
“ aivi. Forgive this transgressional rapture, and receive my 
thanks, which I pay your Lordship again, fo^r your kind letter. 
“ For indeed I do take it very kindly, that you were so much con- 
** cerned, as to give me a kind hint of that unseasonable discourse, 
** you came to be acquainted with, when you were last in Lon- 
don: I will make the best use of it I can, to prevent the like 
“ for the future, if I have auy credit. And in the mean time I 
“ must make use of this opportunity, to calm and soften your re* 
“ sentraents, towards this friend of mine, as you call him in the 
** beginning of your letter. I will allow you as a servant to 
** the King and Queen, and a subject to their crown, to have as 
“ great a detestation of the contrivance, as jou can wish; and, 
“ upon my word, I can accompany you in it. But when I consi- 
“ der you, as once you were, a concerned friend of this Lord, 
‘‘ to have a respect for his family, and particularly for my father, 
who lost not only all the honours and preferments of this world, 
“ but even the comforts of it too, for the integrity and uprightness 
of his heart: you must forgive me, if I conjure you, by all that 
“ is sacred in this generation in which we live together, by the 
“ character that you bear, and by the religion you profess, that 
you do not (as much as in you lies) suffer this next heir of my 
good father’s name and honour, to go down with sorrow to the 
“ grave. I would not flatter myself, that your Lordship should 
‘‘ be moved with any fondness of mine, tS endeavour to bring 
“ to pass, what is not fit for a wise and a good man to propose; 
‘‘ that would be to make a very ill use of your friendship to me, 
** and I would rather be corrected myself in my own desires, than 
“ expose your Lordship on such an account. But I hope that 
“ they, wlio are the supreme directors of this nVatter under God, 
may in their great wisdom and goodness judge, that it may 
prove as much to their honour and safety too, to j)ass over this 
particular, as if they should pursue the strictest measures of 
justice ia .it. Though I am a brother, if I did not, upon 
tile greatest reflection I can make, think I should be of the same 
“ opinion, if I were none, I would not press this matter upon 
** you. For I cannot but think, that the Queen would do, and 
would be glad to avow it too, a very great thing for the memory 
“ of that gentleman, so long in his grave. It is upon'his account, 

1 am begging of your Lordship, to do all that is possible, to pre. 
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“ serve every part and branch and member of his family, from the 
** i^st tbnsient stain of infamy and reproach. And if God was 
« prevailed with by Abraham, to have saved a whole city for the 
sake of ten righteous men, I hope there may be as cliaritable an 
** inclination,' to spare the dtbrii of our broken family, for the 
“ sake of him who was the raiser of it. 

** I ask your Loiidship’s pardon, for being thus importunate; for 
** I have great need of your help, and I hope I shajl have it from 
“ you. Losses of many and good friends I have borne, and submitted 
** with patience to the pleasure of Almighty God; but a calamity 
** of this nature, that I now deprecate, has in it something so frigbt- 
“ ful, and on some accounts so unnatural; that I beg you for 
" God^s sake, from an angry man yourself, grow an advocate fof 
me and for the family on this account. I am ever,' 

“ My Lord, 

** Your Lordship’s most faithful humble servant, 

New Park, March 21,1690-91.” ’ “ Rochester.'’ 


** My Loro, 

** I was warm, I confess,in the last letter I gave your Lordship the 
“ trouble of, and I thank you for reproving the vehemence of my 
style, in your last of the 28th; I am grown cooler, and acknow- 
ledge my fault; neither did I commit it with an apprehension that 
“ your Lordship was inexorable, or that it would be so much as 
** needful to desire your assistance in that matter. But you may 
** remember, you had used a word to me, when'you were here, an 
** attainder; that I acknowledge sounded very harsh to me, and 
** when I had reflected a little more upon it, as likewise that your 
Lordship did not use to speak by chance, and consequently that 
“ you had good ground for what you said, I own it heated me all 
over; which made me express my thoughts to you, with more 
“ transport than was fit, and I will say no more of them, for fear 
of running into new excesses. What your Lordship proposes for 
my Lord Clarendon to desire, is perfectly agreeable to my mind; 
‘‘ but I know not, whether it be not a little too early, and that 
such a petition might be presented with a better grace, if be 
were once out of the Tower Upon bail, than it would be 
“ while he is under this close confinement. But as your Lord- 
“ ship says, the aflfiiir of Mons must for the present put a stop to 
“ every man's private thoughts, for that is a matter of such vast 


The origiual is in the editor's bands. 
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i&)>ortance to the public, that it is but very fit, that alj parti- 
cular considerations should give way to it, and wait the determi^ 
** nation of that great point; 1 cannot but believe the French are 
** masters of it before now, because all the letters, that came by 
the last post, that I could hear of, looked upon it as a thing 
** impracticable to relieve it, but we have had no letters since Sa- 
‘‘ tu^ay. What the French will do next, whether send their 
,men into (|uarters for two months, or try to follow their blow, 
is what men are now most anxiouS about. One of piy old 
** friends, with whom of late ! have renewed my acquaintance, 
** says upon all these mighty oecasions, ^Pnidens futuri temporis 
** €Xitum Cali^inoia nocte prmit Deus ridetfue si mortaUs ultra 
Jos trepidat^ But I confess to you, I cannot be quite so over- 
•* come with philosophy* as not to be concerned beforehand, at 
** what this dark night is to bring forth. One private concern, in 
the midst of all these public ones, has given me a great deal of 
** uneasiness, and I doubt not will do so to your Lordship, when 
** 1 tell you how very ill my Lady Ranelagh has been these two 
** or three days with a fever, which has almost quite destroyed 
** her; I am afraid still for her: the last night she had a little 
" rest; but she is so weak, and, you know, of late has been so 
** very tender, that I am in great pain for her, I know your Lord- 
** ship will be troubled to lose a very good friend and humble 
** servant of your own, as well as a most wUnderful good person to 
** all that knew her. For my own part, I know nobody alive to 
** whom I have so many obligations, which 1 am sorry to see how 
“ little I can return, when there is most need of serving her. 
** Amongst all her favours, one that I shall never forget was, her 
** desire and endeavours, not only to renew for me the acquaintance 
1 formerly had with your Lordship, but to knit it closer into a 
friendship; in which I am always to own your Lordship’s ready 
** concurrence; and 1 hope I shall not fail as faithfully to per- 
** form all the part that belongs to, 

My Lord, 

** Your Lordship’s most faithful humble servaht, 
April 2, 169X.’* Rochester.” 

Hitherto the reader bas viewed our author, as a divine, only in 
the private character of a minister in his parish, a professor in his 
chair, or a preacher in his lecfure; but we must now observe his 
conduct in a l|igher function. As soon as the session of parlia¬ 
ment in 1689 u^as ended, he went down to bis diocese; where he 
foi-med such a plan, for executing the duties qf his episcopal office, 
as he seldom afterwards had oepasion to alter* 
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Hii* labours His oriniary visitation could not only be regulated by the prac- 
life of his predecessorSf who contented themselves with formal 
«pjbcoj)ai triennial visitations of their diocese, in which they used always to 
fuuoiwii. confirm ; but when he perceived the burry, the disorder and noise, 
that attended these public meetings, he thought them wholly unfit 
for solemn acts of devotion: they seemed much properer for the 
exercise of an •rdinary’s jurisdiction according to law, than for 
the performance of the more Christian functions of a bishop: these 
were inconsistent with that'pomp and shew which perhaps the other 
required. He bad always looked upon confirmation as the like¬ 
liest moans of reviving a spirit of Christianity; if men could lie 
brought to consider it, not as a mere ceremony, but as an act 
whereby a man became a Christian from his own choice; since 
upon attaining to tho use of reason, *he thereby renewed for 
himself a vow, which others had only made for him at baptism. 
He wrote a short Directory, containing proper rules how to pre¬ 
pare the youth upon such occasions: this he prhited, and sent 
copies of it, some months beforehand, to the minister of every 
parisli, where he intended to confirm. He every summer took a 
tour, for six weeks or two months, through some district of his 
bishopric, daily preaching and confirming from church to church, 
so as in the compass of three years (besides his formal triennial 
visitation) to go through all the principal livings in his diocese. 
The clergy, near the places he passed through, generally attended 
on him; therefore, to av6id being burthensoine in these circuits, 
he entertained them all at his own charge. He likewise for many 
years, entered into conferences with them, upon the chief heads of 
divinity: one of which he usually opened at their meeting, in a 
discourse that lasted near two hours; and then encouraged those 
present, to start such questions or difticulties upon it, as occurre'd 
to them. Four of these discourses against infidelity, Socinianism, 
popery, and schism, were printed in 1694, When our author had 
published his Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, conferences 
of this nature seemed in some measure needless: he therefore dis¬ 
continued them, in order to apply himself wholly to the work of 
confirmation. To be more useful in if, he disposed his annual 
progress, during the last ten years of his life, in the following man¬ 
ner. He went through five or six of the considerable market-towns 
every year: he fixed himself for a whole week in each of them; 
and though be went out every morning to preach and confirm in 
some parisii within seven or eight miles of the place, yet at the even- 
jng^prayer, for six days together, he catechised the youth of the 
town, iu the principal church there, expounding to them some por¬ 
tion of the Church Catechism every day, till he had gone through 
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the whole; and on Sunday he confirmed those who had been thus 
examined and instnicied, and tiieii inviting them all to dihe with 
him, he gave to each an useful present of books. As the country 
docked in from all parts to hear him, iie was in hopes this would 
encourage the clergy to catechise more, and would raise an eunula* 
tion in Christian knowledge among the inferior sort of people, who 
w ere ignorant to a scandal. ^ 

In the intervals of parliament, when the Bishop was not upon 
this progress, his usual residence was at Salisbury; there he preach¬ 
ed the Thursday’s lecture, founded at St. Thomas's Church, during 
the whole time of his a^ay ; he likewise preached and confirmed 
every Sunday morning,* in some church of that city, or of the 
neighbourhood round about it: and in the evening he had a lecture 
in his own chapel, to which great crowds resorted, wherein he ex¬ 
plained some portion of Scripture, out of the gospels and epistles 
in the Liturgy. He generally came down frotfl London some days 
before Lent, on purpose to prepare the youth of the two great 
schools for confirmation, by catechising them every week, during 
that seasop, in the cathedral church, and instructing them in the 
same manner as he did those in the other towns of his diocese; 
and to render this task of instruction more easy to the rest of his 
clergy, he at length published an Explanation of the Church Cate¬ 
chism in the year 1710. 

The Bishop’s coiisistorial cQurt being much cried out against, 
as a grievance both to the clergy and laity, he endeavoured to re¬ 
form if, and for some years w^ent thither in person ; but though he 
might do some little good by this attendance, it was so little, that 
he at last gave it over; for the true foundation of complaints was, 
the dilatory course of proceedings, and the exorbitant fees, whicli 
the Bishop had no authority to correct: nay, he could not even 
discharge poor suitors, who were oppressed there with vexatious 


* He was so punctual in this, that no change of weather could 
ever induce him to disappoint any congregation where he was ex¬ 
pected : and this assiduity had well nigh cost him his life in the 
year 1698. For, having appoiided to preach and confirm at the 
parish church of Dinton, within twelve miles of Salbbury, on a 
prefixed Sundsiy; the rains that fell on that day, and for some days 
before, had so swelled a brook, which he was to cross, that his coach 
was overturned in the water, and his own life hardly saved by a 
miller, who jumped in and drew the Bishop out of the water; for 
which seasonable service our autlior paid him a yearly gratuity all 
the rest of his life. 
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prosecutions, any otherwise than by paying their fees himself, as 
he frecfUently did. 

No part of the episcopal office was more strictly attended to by 
him than the examination of those who came for orders: in this 
matter the law has left the Bishop entirely at liberty to admit of 
refuse. He never turned them over to the care of a chapkiiD or 
archdeacon, farther than to try their skill in the learned languages. 
He examined them himself as to the proofs of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, the authority of the Scriptures, and the nature of the gospel- 
covenant. If they were deficient in those, he dismissed them at 
once, with proper directions how to be better prepared for a se¬ 
cond trial: but if they were competently knowing in these essen¬ 
tial points, he went through the other heads of divinity with less 
strictness. When he was once satisfied with their capacity, he next 
directed his discourse to their conscience: he laid before them 
the baseness of takifig up a sacred profession merely for the lucre 
or subsistence it might afford; he gave them a distinct view of all 
the branches of the pastoral care, (of which he published a Trea¬ 
tise, for the use of his diocese, in 1C92;) and endeavoured strongly 
to dissuade them from entering into holy orders, unless they were 
firmly resolved to perform all the duties of their function ; more 
particularly to lead such lives as might not contradict the doc¬ 
trines they were to teach. A ■ ^y or two before ordination, be 
submitted all those whom he had accepted to the examination of 
the dean and prebendaries, that so he might have their approbation. 

In the admission of presentees, he could not be so strict, the 
law having in some measure taken the judgment of their qualihca- 
lions out of the ordinary; yet in this he went unusual lengths, of 
which I shall mention one singular instance.* lu the latter part 
of the reign of Queen Anne, the Lord Chancellor presented thfe 
younger son of a noble family in Oxfordshire to a parsonage with¬ 
in his diocese, which was in the gift of the crown: Upon trial, 
our author found him so ignorant, that he refused to institute him; 
the ministry threatened him with a law-suit, but finding him reso¬ 
lute they at length acquiesced under the refusal. Thereupon the 
Bishop sent for the young gentleman, and told him, That as his 
“ patrons had given up the contest, and he had no design to do 
** him any personal injury, if he could prevail on his friends to 
** keep the benefice vacant, he himself would undertake the charge 
of qualifying him for it." Accordingly he took such happy 


This I had from Mr. Mackney, as a fact well known to him* 
»clf, and to some others now alive. 
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pains in his instruction, that some months after, the pipsentee 
passed examination with applause, and had institution given him to 
the living. 

As the pastoral care, and the admitting none to it who were not 
duly qualified, was always uppermost in his thoughts, he concluded 
that he* could not render a more useful service to religion, to the 
church, and more especially to his own diocese,* than by forming 
under his eje a number of divines, well instructed in all the articles 
of their duty. He resolved, therefore, at his own charge, to main¬ 
tain a small nursery of students in divinity at Salisbury, who might 
follow their studies, till he should be able to provide for them. 
They were ten in number, to each of whom he allowed a salary 
of 30/. a year: they werp admitted to him once every day, to 
give an account of their progress in learning, to propose to him 
such difficulties as they'met with, in the course of their reading, 
and to hear a lecture from him, upon some speculative or prac¬ 
tical point of divinity, or on some part of the pastoral function, 
which lasted above an hour: during the Bishop's absence, the 
learned Dr. Whitby supplied his place, in overlooking and direct¬ 
ing their studies. By this means, our author educated several 
young clergymen, who proved an honour to the church ; but as 
this came to be considered as a present provision, with sure expec- 
tdtions of a future settlement, he was continually importuned, and 
sometimes imposed upon, as to the persons recommended to be of 
this number: and the foundation itself was so maliciously exclaimed 
al, as a designed affront upon the method of education at Oxford, 
that he was prevailed upon, after some years, to lay it wholly aside. 

Our authorAvas a warm and constant enemy to pluralities of 
livings, not indeed where the two churches lay near each other, 
and were but poorly endowed, for in that case he rather encou¬ 
raged them; as knowing the labourer was worlhy his hire." 
But whensoever uoii-resideiice was the consequence of a plurality, 
he used his utmost endeavours to prevent it, and in some caSes even 
hazarded a suspension rather than give insfitution. In his charges 
to the clergy, he exclaimed against pluralities, as a sacrilegious 
robbery of tlie revenues of the church: a remarkable effect of his 
zeal upon this subject may not be improper to be here related.* 
In his first visitation at Salisbury, he urged the authority of St. 
Bernard, who, being consulted by one of bis followers, whether he 
might not accept of two benefices, replied, “ And bow will you 

be able to serve them both'?"—** I intend (answered the priest) 

-- This fact was told me by Mr. Wastefield, and is well known 
al Salisbury. 
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“ to oljciate in one of them by a deputy.’' Will your deputy be 
“ damned for jou tool (cried the Saint.) .Believe me, you may 
** serve your cure by proxy, but you must be damned in person.” 
This expression so affbeted Mr. Kelsey, a pious and worthy 
clergyman there present, that he immediately resigned the rec¬ 
tory of Bemerton, worth 200/. a year, which he then held with 
one of a greater* value. Nor was this Christian act of self-de¬ 
nial without its reward; for though their principles' in church 
matters were very opposite, the Bishop conceived such an esteem 
for him, from this action, that he not only prevailed with the chap¬ 
ter to elect him a canon, but likewise made him Archdeacon of Sa- 
rum, and gave him one of the best prebends in the church. 

In the point of residence, our author^was so strict that he never 
would permit his own chaplains to attend upon him, after they 
were once preferred, to a cure of souls, but obliged them to be con¬ 
stantly resident at their livings. Indeed he considered himself as 
under the same obligation, as pastor of the whole diocese, and 
never would be absent from it, but during his necessary attendance 
on parliament; from which, as soon as the principal business of 
the nation was dispatched, he always obtained leave to depart, in 
order to return to his function. And though King William, upon 
his going over to Ireland or Flanders, always enjoined him to at¬ 
tend upon Queen Mary, and assist her with his faithful counsel on 
all emergencies; yet he would not, upon such occasions, accept of 
lodgings at Whitehall, but hired a house at Windsor, in order to 
be within his own bishopric, and yet near enough to the court, to 
pay his duty twice a week, or oftener, if business required it. ' 
ilik univer- No principle was more deeply rooted in him than that of tole- 
^®^*^** j it .was hot confined to any sect or nation, it was^as univer. 
ex (Ml to sal as Christianity itself: he exerted it in favour of a nonjuring 
tionjurors. nieetmg-Iiouse at Salisbury, w hich he obtained the royal permission 
to connive at; and when the preacher there, Dr. Beach, by a se¬ 
ditious and treasonable sermon had incurred the sentence of the 
law, our author not only saved him from punishmenb but even 
procured his pardon, without the terms of a public recantation, 
upon which it was first granted; as may be collected from the 
following letters, the one from the Earl of Nottingham, then secre¬ 
tary of state, the other from Dr. Beach himself. 

My Lord, “ Whitehall, 2^h March, iep2. 

** I have acquainted thg Queen, at tJje cabinet council, with 
what your Lordship writes iu behalf of Dr. Beach; and though 


The origiual is iu the editor s hands. 
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** her Majesty is always inclined to shew mercy, and especially 
•* -to such as your Lordship recommends to her favour; yet since 
** the crime and the scandal of it has been very public, her Ma jesty 
“ thinks the acknowledgment of it should be so loo: and there- 
** fore would have him make it in the church. When this is 
** done, your Lordship’s intercession will easily prevail. I am, 
“ with great respect, My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most humble and faithful servant, 

« Nottingham." 


** My Lord, 

With all due deferent of honour, and with all the respectful 
" regard, that can be correspondent to the no less generous, than 
” accefttable message, which I received from your Lordship by 
** Dr. Geddes, I humbly tender this to your Lordship, hoping 
** it may be favourably received, in lieu of my personal attend- 
** ance, which shall be readily paid (as it is due) at any time. Dr. 
" Geddes has delivered me the desirable tidings of your Lord* 
ship’s free resolution, to rescue me from the farther prosecution 
** of that unhappy verdict I labour under. It is my desire, being 
“ freed from this troublesome storm, to live in peace and quiet, 
** without disturbance of the government in general, and of any 
person in particular; and I cannot but deeply respect your oblig- 
** ing readiness to relieve me, because it is not clogged with any 
bitter conditions or reserves that would lessen the favour. 
What your Lordship has resolved, is what I humbly desire, and 
do not doubt but your Lordship will pursue. The sooner the 
“ favour can he accomplished, and with Jhe less noise before 
term, the more it will be endeared to, and challenge all grati- 
tude from, My Lord, 

Your much obliged and obedient servant, 

“ Wm. Beach." 

Yet when this spirit of moderation, of which the nonjurors felt 
the good effects, was extended to the dissenters, our author’s ene¬ 
mies represented him, as betraying the church into their Lands; 
though he was really taking the most effectual means to bring them 
over, not indeed by compulsion, but by the in^re ^hristian me¬ 
thods of charity and persuasion : in which he was so successful, 
that many dissenting families in his diocese were by him brought 


The original is in the editor’s bands. 
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over tortile communion of our church, in which they still continue: 
and of two presbylerian preachers, who were well supported when 
he first came to Salisbury, one was soon after obliged to quit the 
place, and the other but poorly subsisted in it. 

He perceived that the chief strength of the sectaries lay in the 
market-towns; the livings there were most commonly in the gift 
of the lord chancellor; and as the Lord Somers, during bis- en¬ 
joyment of the seals, left the nomination to those in the diocese 
of Sarum to the Bishop; he endeavoured to place in them none 
but learned, pious, and moderate divines, as being the best quali¬ 
fied to prevent the growth of schism. But as the benefices were 
generally small, 'and a poor church will be too often served 
by as poor a clerk; our author determined to obviate this diffi¬ 
culty, by bestowing on these cures the prebends iu his gift, as 
they became vacant; and, until such vacancy happened, out 
of his own income he allowed the minister of every such church 
a pension of 20/. a year:* when the prebend itself was con¬ 
ferred upon him, the Bishop insisted on his giving a bond to re¬ 
sign it, if ever lie (juitted tj|e living. Though this matter had 
been laid before the most eminent prelates and divines of^our 
church, as well as the most learned among the canonists, who 
highly approved the design; yet it was so warmly opposed by 
some of the clergy, that in order to raise no farther strife in the 
church, our author was prevailed on to relinquish this project, 
and give up all the bonds he had taken. But as he could not, 
without the leaderest concern, behold the destitute condition of 
these poor benefices, most of which were attended with the largest 
cure of souls; so his disappointment in this scheme, he had form¬ 
ed fo^* his own bishopric, only gave occasion to a more universal 
plan, which fie projected for the improvement of all the small livings 
in England, and which was liable to no exception. This he pressed 
forward with so much success, that it terminated at length in an 
act of parliament, passed in the second year of Queen Anne, “ for 
the Augmentation of the Maintenance of the poor Clergy.” 

He Jiad first laid this proposal before Queen Mary, who had un¬ 
dertaken to obtain the King’s approhaljon and consent; after her 
death, the prospect of peace in 1600, and the actual conclusion of 
it in 1607, seemed to furnish a proper opportunity, for offering 
the same schem^to King William, which he did by the two fol¬ 
lowing memorials. 


This appears from his steward’s accounts, and was confirmed 
to me by Mr. Wasteficid. 
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Memorial coucerning the First Fruits and Tenths. Giv^n in to 
the King in January, 1696."^ 

“ The tenths and first fruits were first laid on by popes, on 
“ pretence of supporting the holy war; in the twenty-sixth year 
of the reign of King Henry the Eighth, these were given to the 
“ crown; and since that time have been grantee^ away in pensions 
“ by dormant warrants. They are now in the hands of the Duke 
^ of St. Albans, Countess of Plymouth, Countess of Bristol, Earl 
of Bath, Earl of Oxford, and a few others. This revenue may 
“ justly be called in question, as unlawful and sacrilegious in its 
“ nature ; the applying it to a good use is the best way to justify it. 

“ The condition of many livings in this kingdom is most mise- 
“ rable ; many have not 20/. and in some places, three of them 
“ put together do not amount to 40/. a year. A |ioor clergy- 
man may be scandalous, but he must be contemptible and ig- 
“ norant. To this, in a great measure, we owe the atheism and 
impiety, the sects and divisions, that are spread over th« nation. 
It would be a noble demonstration, both of zeal for the 
“ honour of God and religion, and affection for tlie church of 
England, if the King would appropriate this revenue, to the rais- 
“ ing of the livings in this nation to some just proportion, be- 
ginning at those in corporations, and those within tj>e King’s 
gift, but not excluding others, upon condition that the King 
“ shall have his turn in presenting, in proportion to the augmen- 
“ tation that shall be made by this provision, 

“ A corporation might be’settled, as was from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth down to that of Charles the First, with power 
“ to receive the gifts of charitable persons, to the same »pious 
end: and all bishops, deans, and chapters, might be obliged to 
** pay towards it a fourth or fifth of every fine that they received, 
“ This, by the blessing of God, would make the concerns of 
“ religion and of the church put on another face, it would much 
“ raise his Majesty’s name and character in the present and in all 
“ succeeding ages; by this the King gives away nothing that is 
** in his own possession; he only gives away flie power of grant- 
ing such new pensions as may be vacant in his time And there 
** is little doubt to be made, (besides a blessing from God, which 
“ may be expected upon so noble a design) that this would be 
“ made up to the crown by parliament: and would also give such 
an impression of the King as would have good effect on all his 
affairs."' 

The Memorial in the Bishop’s own hand, with a rneinoraiidum 
when it was delivered, is in the editor’s hands. 
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A Second Memorial concerning: the Tenths and First Fruits. 
Given in to the King in December, 1G97. 

‘‘ It is humbly proposed, that his Majesty would be pleased to 
consider, how proper it will be at this time, to declare his reso- 
** lution of applying tlic first fruits and tenths to mending the 
“ state of the poor livings in England. 

The peace being now concluded, this will be a noble begin- 
ning of his Majesty's reign in peace, and a suitable return to 
“ God, for his great blessings on his royal person and affairs; it 
** will gain him the hearts of all true friends of the church of 
England; and, since the boroughs arc generally the worst 
“ served, their livings being universally very small, this may pro- 
“ bably liave a great effect on all the King s aftairs, perhaps on 
** the succeeding elccli(»ns of parliament. 

If his Majesty be resolved to do it, it is humbly suggested, 
” that he would declare his resolution in the Treasury, and appoint 
“ the eonntiissioners to acquaint the House of Commons with it, 
“ who will no doubt very quickly make it up to the crown. Upon 
lliis, It is proposed, that the King will onler a commission for 
managing ibis fund, and making it most eflectuul to the end 
intended by it. 

** The pel soils proper for such a commission, M ould be the two 
Archliishops, with two other bishops, the Lord Chancellor, the 
“ Lord Privy Seal, the two Sci rctarics of Slate, the First Cominis- 
“ sioiicr of the Treasury, the Cliaiicellor of the Evchequer, tiic 
“ tuo Chiei Justices, the Chief Barou, and the King's Atlorney- 
*' (iejioral.'’ 

Though this proposal was highly acceptable to the King ; though 
it Mas strongl) seronded by the Princess of Denmark, who desired 
copies to he gi\en iier of the two foregoing memorials; yet under¬ 
hand it met with such opposition amongst the ministry, as for a 
time obstructed the execution of it. The Bislio)) would not how¬ 
ever he discouraged in it; but renewed his solicitations u|)on this 
head so powerfullv in the year 1701, that nothing hut the death 
of King William could liawe prevented its then taking effect. He 
had concerted his measures upon this occasion, wiih the Earl of 
(lodolphin (who afterwards carried this design into execution) and 
with the Lord Somers, whose letter upon that sid>jeet I shall here 
insert. 

The Memorial in the Bishop's own hand, with a memorandum 
wiicii he deliwred it, is in the editor’s hands. 
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“ My Lord, “ 2*2(1 Nov. 1701. 

“ I acknowledge the honour of your Lordship’s letter of the 
17th with great thankfulness ; I wish it may lie in^my power to 
contribute to the excellent design you propose; no man will 
** enter into it more willingly, nor shall labour in it more heartily. 

The point of the first fruits and tenths is what f have proposed 
** several times, with much earnestness, but without success. When 
“ I have the happiness of seeing your Lordship, we shall, I hope, 

“ discourse at large upon the whole subject. In the mean time 
allow me to assure you, that I am with great and sincere respect, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

“ Somers/' 

Having thus given a short account of every principal part of our 
author’s conduct, that properly relates to his episcopal character, 
of which I thought the reader would be best able to judge, if it 
were laid before him in one general view, without any strict re¬ 
gard to the series of time; I shall now return to the thread of my 
narration, by relating the other remarkable incidents of his life, in 
the order in which they happened. 

The year 1(394 proved greatly unfortunate to him, I might have The <l< nili 
said to the whole nation, by the death of Archbishop 7'illotson; ,,, 

a name too well known to need an encomium ; whose funeral ser- Ai< IiIhsImh^ 
mon our author preached, and whose vindication he undertook, Tl'l'•l^olL 
against a writer who had virulently attacked his memory. This 
great loss to the church was soon after followed by a greater, that 
of the excellent Queen Mary, who had always honoured our author 
with a high degree of favour and con/idencc. The strong impres¬ 
sion her uncommon talents and shining qualities had made upon 
him, occasioned that Essay on her Character, which he publislicd 
in the year 1(395. 

During her life the affairs and promotions in the church had 
wholly passed through her hands; it was an article of government J,Va! ( om- 
for which the King thought himself unqualified, yet was uuwilling inission in 
to commit to the care of his ministers: upon her death, therefore, 
a commission was granted to the two archbishops, to our author, m. ot. 
and to three other prelates ; whereby they, or any three of them^ 
were appointed to recommend to all bishoprics, deaneries, or other 
vacant preferments in the chnrch, signifying the same to his Ma¬ 
jesty by writing, under their hands: and during the King’s ab- 


Tbe original ii in the editor’s hands. 
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seiice beyond sea, they were empowered, of their own authority, 
to present lo all benefices in the gift of the crown, that were under 
the value of 14<)/. a year. A like commission was granted in the 
year 1700, and the Bishop of Salisbury continued still to be of the 
number. It would be tedious here to enumerate the ieveral marks 
King William gave him of his friendship, during the whole courSe 
of his reign; but though he obtained of his Majesty employments, 
pensions, and gratuities for others, even to the value of 10,000/. to 
one person now living; yet there was not a single instance where¬ 
in he solicited a favour for himself or his family : on the contrary, 
he declined preferment when it was offered to him. 

In the year 1600, when it became necessary to settle the Duke 
of Gloucester’s family, the King sent the Earl of Sunderland with 
a message to the Princess of Denmark, acquainting her, “ That 
“ he put the whole management of her sou’s household into her 
** hands, but that he owed the care of his education to himself 
“ and his people, and therefore would name the persons for that 
purpose.” Accordingly the Earl of Marlborough being nomi¬ 
nated his governor, the Bishop of Salisbury was appointed his 
preceptor. He was then retired into his diocese, having lately 
lost his wife by the small-pox. He took that occasion, therefore, 
lo wave the oiler of this important charge ; though he was assured 
that the Princess had testified her aj>probation of the King’s 
choice. He wrote to the Earl of Sunderland, to use his interest, 
that he might be excused, and in return received from him the 
following letter:— 

** My Loiuj,' June 29. 

** I am extremely troubled for your loss, it being, by all that I 
** have heard, a very great one: hut you must not leave serving 
“ the public upon any private consideration. I intend to be in 
“ town next week, and if I have any credit at all, you may be 
** assured that xou shall he sent for, and shall come thither, unless 
“ you will tall out with ail your friends, and with the King in the 
“ first place. I am, wifli great truth. 

My Lord, 

** Your most faithful humble servant, 

“ Sunderland.” 

Our author wrote likewise to his friend Archbishop Tenuison, 
desiring him to wait on the King In his name, and entreat his Ma¬ 
jesty to allow him to decline this employment: the Archbishop 


The original letter is iu the editor’s hands. 
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replied, and offered many arguments to persuade him to accept it} 
which only produced a second letter, stronger than the former, 
and to the same purpose: to which his Grace, by King William’s 
direction, returned the following answer 

My Lord, ** Lambeth, June 28,1698. 

I received your second", in which ydu seem to insist on the 
contents of the first; upon that accounf, I waited on the 
** King, not being willing to decline doing what you soVariicstly 
pressed. The King expressed himself with great tenderness 
itpon this subject; he commanded me to let you understand, 
** that he had sent for you before this time, if this misfortnhe had 
** not happened ; and that he still desires you to come, as soon as 
>vith decency you can. He looks upon you as a divine, who, 
** in such cases, had comforted many, and thinks it will look best 
** not tq suffer such a cross to get such power over you, as to 
“ make you decline so public a service. He spoke to this effect 
** without my urging my private opinion, which is what it was in 
** my first. ? heartily pray for you, f pity you as my own brother, 
but I cannot bring myself in this, to be of your Lordship’s 
opinion. It is true, if no steps had been made in this affair, 
** your excuse would the easier have made its way; but seeing 
things are so far advanced, it seems not proper to go back. If 
** upon this, that hopeful Prince shall fall into such hands as are 
unfit, your Lordship would then reflect upon your having de-^ 
** dined the service'with pain and grief. Pray, next post, let me 
** have some answer, our good inaster the King may be pleased 
with. I am, “ My Lord, 

“ Your affectionate brother, 

Thos. Cantdar. 

As the rest of the Bishop’s friends concurred iu the same strain, 
earnestly pressing him not to refuse a station, wherein he might dp 
his country such signal service, as in the rigkt education of the 
Duke of Gloucesterf he thought it might be construed obstinacy 
not to submit. He tiierefore signified his compliance, in his an-v 
swer to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who thereupon wrote him 
another letter, which I shall here insert. 

** My Lord,’ ^ Kensingloi^ July 4, 1698. 

Late Is§t night the King spoke again about your coihing up; 
“ the time you mention (Friday fortnight) he thinks much too 

The original is in the editor's hands. 

The original is in the editor’s hands, 
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** long; he therefore commanded me to send an express to yon, 
^ in or(fer to your coming up as soon as possibly you can: he 
“ ttaving tirae,^ little enough to settle that matter, before bis going 
beyond sea, which will not now be long; because the parlia- 
** ment may speedily end, perhaps this day. He considers very 
** graciously the commendableiiess of your submission in these 
** circumstances^ which is indeed worthy of you. Priy hasten as 
much •as you possibly can, and may God bring you safely 
“ hither. I am Your affectionate brother, 

« Tho. Cantuar.” 

** P. S. The parliament rises to-morrow, and the King goes soon 
to Windsor, where you may wait on his Majesty/* 

* When our author, upon his arrival at Windsor, had his first 
audience of the King, he assured his Majesty, it was no longer liis 
intention to decline so honourable an employment, as the educating 
a prince so nearly related to the crown, since his royal master 
thought him worthy of that trust; but as the discharge of his 
duty in this station must confine him constantly to court, which 
was inconsistent with his episcopal function, he desired leave to 
resign his bishopric. The King was much surprised at the pro¬ 
posal, to which he would by no means consent: however, finding 
our author persisted in it, he was at length prevailed on to agree 
tliat the Duke should reside all the summer at Windsor, and that 
the Bishop should have ten weeks allowed him every year to visit 
the other parts of his diocese. 

The method he pursue<l in the Duke of Gloucester’s educa¬ 
tion, and the amazing progress made in it, during the short time 
that prince was under his care, are jpentioned in the History: to 
which I shall only add, that he conducted himself in such a man¬ 
ner, that the Princess of Denmark ever after retained a peculiar 
regard for him, of which he received some sensible marks when 
she came to the throne, even at times when he was engaged in a 
public opposition to the measures of her ministers. 

The assiduous attendance our author was obliged to, whilst he 
was preceptor to the Duke, and the tender age of his own chil- 
Uren, made it requisite to look out for a proper mistress to his 
family. He fixed upon Mrs. Berkeley, a lady of uncommon de¬ 
grees of knowledge, piety, and virtue; as may appspr from her 


This fact was related to the editor by Mr. Mackney, who 
then attended the Bishop to Windsor, and had it from his own 
mouth. 
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Method of Devotion, which bore several impressions in her 
lime; and was reprinted after her death, with an account of her 
life, by Dr, Goodwyn (the late Archbishop of Casbels in Ireland), 
which renders it unnecessary here to enlarge,upon her character. 

In tlie year 1099, our author published his Exposition of the He write* 
Thirty‘nine Articles of the Church of England. He was first en- 
gaged ill this undertaking by Queen Mary, who had so> highly ap- Thlrty-piue 
proved of his Four Discourses to the Clergy, and his Treatise.of 
the Pastoral Care, that she, as well as Archbishop Tillotson, judged 
no man so proper as himself^ to render this important service to 
the church. At their entreaty, therefore, he undertook this labo¬ 
rious task, w hich he performed in less than the compass of a year, 
though he kept it by him l?ve years for correction. It was first 
reyised, and in many places altered by Dr. Tillotson, whose opi¬ 
nion* of this performance will best be learnt from one of his own 
letters. 

My Loro,* Lambeth-House, Oct 23,1674. 

1 have with great plea^rc and satisfaictioii read over the great 
volume you sent me, and am astonished to see so vast a work 
** begun and finished in so short a time. In the article of the 
Trinity you have said ail that 1 think can be said on so obscure 
and difiicult an argument. The Sociniatis have just now pub- 
“ lished an Answer to us all, but I have not had a sight of it. 

“ The negative articles against the church of Rome you have 
very fully explained, and with great learning and judgment. 

“ Concerning these, you will meet with no opposition-amongst 
“ ourselves. The greatest danger was to be apprehended from 
“ the points in difference between the Calvinists and remonstrants, 

‘‘ in which you have shewn not only great skill and moderation, 

“ but great prudence, in contenting yourself to represent both 
sides impartially, without any positive declaration of your own 
“ judgment. The account given of Athanasius's Creed, seems to 
“ me nowise satisfactory; I wish we were well rid of it. 1 pray 
“ God long to preserve your Lordship, to do more such services 
“ to the church, I am, 

** My Lord, 

Yours most affectionately, 

« Jo. Cant.' 

This work w^as afterwards perused and approved by Archbishop 
Tcimison, Archbishop Sharp, Bishop Stillingfieet, Patrick, Lloyd, 


An attested copy of this letter, in the hand-writing of the 
present Arclibishop of Dublin, is in the editor's hands. 
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Hiirtj anj Wiilianis: the last of these strongly reiJorAraended the 
cotisidering them only as articles of peace, in which men were bound 
to acquiesce without contradiction ; not as articles of faith, which 
they were obliged to believe. There might perhaps be reason to 
wish, that they had only been imposed as such, but there was no¬ 
thing in our constitution to iirarrant an expositor in giving that 
sense to them; the book likewise passed through the hands of 
many learned men in (mth universities, and was generally applaud^ 
ed. Upon its first appearance in print, it was universally well re¬ 
ceived: those who had been employed to criticise every work the 
Bishop had pubKshed for soii^e years, were silent as to ibis. In¬ 
deed, when the convocation met, and the two houses were warmly 
engaged in disputes relating to their respective privileges, in which 
out author bore a considerable share, the lower house, in resent¬ 
ment, brought up a general censure of his Exposition, but refused 
to point out the particulars upon which it was grounded: though 
the upper house remousttated, how necessary that was, in order 
to enable them to concur in the censure^ which they could not pre¬ 
tend to, do till they were informed of the reasons for it. 

For live or six years before his death, our author grew more ab¬ 
stracted from the world, than the situation he had been in, during 
the tbrmer parts of his life, had permitted. To avoid the distrac- 
Uqm of useless visits, he settled in St. John’s Court, in Clerkenwell, 
and kept up only an intercourse with his most select and intimate 
acquaintance: their names will be an honour to his memory, and 
therefore I beg leave to mention the most considerable amongst 
them. Such were the late Dtikes of Marlborough, Newcastle, 
•and Shrewsbury; the Earls of Godolphin, Cowper, and HaDifax; 
the Lord Somers and Pelham; tlie present Dutchess Dowager of 
Marlboroughthe Dukes of Montrose and Roxburgh; the Lord 
Townshend, the Lord King, the Master of the Rolls, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, the Lord Chief Justice Eyre, and Mr. Baillie, of Jervisw ood, 
who, as he was his near relation* so he always lived with him in the 
friendship and freedom of a brother. 

His dill- 1 have said nothing in relation to the part our author acted in 
Suoidniig iwriiainent, in convocation, or in the several matters of state, where- 
vfliiUt iue. in he was consulted and employed; this is fully and impartially set 
London. j|j ijie, History itself. Yet I ought to inform the reader, that 

the Bishop’s necessary attendance on the House of Lords, in tlie 
\yiuter season, was not a means of abating his diligence in the duties 
of his calling, though it diverted the exercise of it from the proper 
scene, his diocese. For, whilst he staid in town, he failed not of 
pfreachiag every Sunday morning, in some church dr other in Lon. 
don; and'as he was much followed, he was generally engaged for 
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charity sennons, at which he himself was'always a Kbml contribu* 
tor: in the Sunday evening, he had a lecture in his own honse, 
upon some select portion of Scripture; to which many persons of 
distinction resorted, though at first it was only intended for the 
benefit ^f his own family. 

As he lived to see the turn which the affairs of Great Britain, I 
might say of Europe, took upon the death of Queeii Anne, for whom 
he had always the highest personal veneration, but whom he thought 
unwarily engaged in measures which might have proved fatal; F 
need not say, with what comfort he saw a snccession take place, of 
which he himself had been the first mover, and a family establish¬ 
ed, in whose interests he had been so stedfast and zealous, and by 
whom he had been so much entrusted. He published a third vo- Write*« 
lume, as a supplement to his two former, of the History of the Re- 
formation, at the time of liis late Majesty^s arrival in England, to suppWnt 
w hom it was dedicated. And, as if liis life had only been prolonged 
to see this great work complete, and the protestant interest in a fair ReionHa- 
prospect of security, he died soon after. 

Tlius I have endeavoured to give some account of our author’s 
behaviour, ih all the different stations he passed through in public : 
it may be expected, I should say somiihing of him in domestic life. 

His time, the only treasure of which he seemed covetous, was 
employed in one regular and uniform manner. His constant health 
permitted him to be an early riser; he was seldom in bed later than 
five o’clock in the morning during the summer, or than six in the 
winter. Private meditation took up the two first hours and the last 
half hour of the day. His first and last appearance to his family 
was at the morning and evening prayers, which were always read 
by himself, though his chaplains were present. He drank his tea 
in company with liis children, and took that opportunity of instruct- 
iag them in religion; he went through the Old and New'Testa-* 
ment with them three times, giving his own comment upon some 
portioii of it, for an hour every morning. When this was over, he 
retired to his study, where he seldom spent less than six, oftert 
more than eight hours in a day. The rest of his time was'taken up 
with business, exercise, and necessary rest, or bestowed on friendly . 
visits and cheerful meals. As he kept an open table, in which there 
was plenty without luxury, so no man was more pleased with inno¬ 
cent mirth there, no man encouraged it more, or had a larger fund 
of entertainment to contribute towards it. His equipage, like his 
table, was decent and plain; and all his expenses denoted a temper 
geoerous, but not profuse. The episcojwl palace, when lie came 
to Salisbury, was thought one of the worst; and when he died, was 
one of the best in England. 
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Ati affec- The |;haracter I have given his wives, will scarce make it an aid- 
dition to his, that he was a most affectionate husband*. HU 
tender care of the first, during h course of sickness that lasted for 
many years, and his fond love to the other two, and the deep 
concern he expressed for their loss, were no more than their just 
due, froxn one of his humanity, gratitude, aud discernment. 

Hi» care of His love to his«cluldren, perhaps accompanied with ton much 
IlreoWu ''''*** exerted in laying up for .them a hoard of 

cation. Wealth out of the revenues of the church, but in giving them a 
noble education; though the charge of it was wholly maintained 
out of his private fortune. At seven years old, he entered his 
sons into Latin, giving each of them a distinct tutor, who had a 
salary of 40/. a year, which was never lessened on account of any 
prebend the Bishop gave him. After five or six years had per¬ 
fected his sons in the learned languages, he sent them to the Uni¬ 
versity ; the eldest a gentleman commoner to Trinity College in 
Cambridge, the other two commoners to Merton College in Ox¬ 
ford ; 'whore, besides the college tutor, they had a private onc^ to 
assist them in their learning, and to overlook their behaviour. 
In the year 1700, he sent them abroad for two years to finish their 
, studies at Leyden ; from whence two of them took a tour through 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. The eldest and youngest, by 
their own choice, were bred to the law, and the second to divinity. 
Ifis firm- In his friendships, our author was warm, open-hearted, and cou- 
friXIsblps those 1 have taken the liberty to mention, the reader 

will pe.rceive, that they were formed upon the most prudent choice, 
and I cannot find an instance of any one friend he ever lost, but 
by death. It is a common, perhaps a just observation, that a 
hearty friend is apt to be as hearty an enemy; yet this rule 
did not hold in our autlior. For though his station, his principles, 
but above all his stedfast adherence to tlic Hanover succession, 
raised liitn many enemies ; yet he no sooner had it in his power to 
take severe revenges on them, than he endeavoured, by the kindest 
jjood olhees, to repay all their injuries, and overcome them by re¬ 
turning good for evil. I have already given some instances of this 
nature here, and many more will occur to the reader in the History. 
His coythiict The Bishop was a kind aud bountiful master to his servants, 
!^iiplotiar»i never changed, but with regret and through necessity; 

iiudei- him. fiieudjy and obliging to all in employment under him, and pecu¬ 
liarly happy in the choice of them; especially in that of the steward 
to the bishopric and hisepurts, William Waslefield, Esq. (a gentle¬ 
man of a plentiful fortune at the time pf his- accepting this post), 
and in that of his domestic steward, Mr. Mackney. These were 
both men of approved worth and integrity, firmly attached to his 
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interests, and were treated by him, as they well deserved, with 
friendship and confidence. To them I must appeal for the truth 
of many facts here related, particularly those concerning his la¬ 
bours in his diocese; from them I likewise had an account of his 
extensive charities. 

This was indeed a principal article of his expense, impossible His chari- 
now to fix as to all the particulars; oiu* author tfeing as secret as 
he was liberal in those charities, which he distributed with his' 
own hands: yet the greatest part of them could not be hid from 
the persons who were entrusted with the management of his af¬ 
fairs. His gifts, for the augmentation of small livings, of 100/. 
at a time; his constant pensions to poor clergymen, to their 
widows, to students for their education at the universities, and 
to industrious families that were struggling with the world; the 
frequent sums given by him towards the repairs or building of 
churches and vicarage houses; his liberal contribution to all pub¬ 
lic collections, to the support of charity.schools (one of which for 
fifty children at Salisbury was wholly maintained by him), and the 
many apprentices atdifferent times put out to trades at his charge; 
were charities that could not be wholly concealed. Nor were his 
alms confined to one nation, sect, or party; want and merit in 
the object were Jhe only measdres of his liberality. Thus when 
Mr. Martin (minister of Compton Chamberlein), for refusing to 
take the oaths to the government, soon after the Revolution, had 
forfeited his prebend in the church of Sarum, the Bishop, out of 
his own income, paid him the yearly value of it, during his life. 

His usual allowance for charity was 500/. a year, which he often 
exceeded, particularly in the two years that he was preceptor* to 
the Duke of Gloucester, in which time this article amounted to 
2,100/. In a word, no object of Christian compassion ever came 
within bis knowledge without receiving a proportionable relief. 

He looked upon himself, with regard to his episcopal revenue, as 
a mere trustee for the church, bound to expend the whole, in the 
maintenance of a decent figure suitable to his station, in hospi^ 
tality, and in acts of cimitj. And he had so faithfully balanced 
this account, that at his death, no more of the income of his bishop, 
ric remained to his family,* than what was barely sufficient for 
the payment'of his debts. 

Blit if he was thus liberal of his own purse, he was not the less care <»i 
strict in preserving the revenues of his see, for the benefit of bis 


This Mr. Mackney, bis steward, assurechme appeared in his 
acc6unts. 
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lucces^ors, of which this remarkable instance may suffice. ^ One 

of hi» predecessors bad converted a large estate at Moncktou 
Farley, held of the Bishop, from a lease of one a^d twenty years, 
into anr estate for three lives, and had received ’a valuable consif 
deration for so doing. Oyr author resolved, if possible, to ret 
store i| to the former tenure, as being much more advantageous 
to the see: whefl, therefore, one of the lives felli he refused to re, 
* new; and when, the other two lives being very unhealthy, Sir John 
Talbot offered him 1000/. for the renewal of that one life, and the 
change of the other two, he still persisted in his refusal: till at 
length the tenant, apprehending that the whole estate would have 
fallen in, agreed to accept of a lease for one and twenty years, 
for which the Bishop would take no more than 400/, fine to him¬ 
self; hut made it part of his agreement, that the tenant should 
pay 10/. yearly rent, to the minister of the parish, as a perpetual 
augmentation to that poor living, besides the usual reserved rent 
to the see. 

His tl.eaih. In March 1714-15, being the seventy-second year of bis age, 
our author was taken ill of a violent cold, which soon turned to a 
pleuretic fever: be was attended in it, by bis worthy friend and 
telation Dr. Cheyne, who treated him with the utmost care and 
skill : but finding the distemper grew to a height which seemtd 
to baffie all remedies, he called for the assistince of Sir Hans 
Sloane upd Dr. Mead, vyho quickly found his case was desperate. 
His character was too well known, to induce any one to conceal 
from him the' danger his life was in. He bore the notice p( it 
with tlmt calm resignation to Provideuce, which bad always sup, 
ported bim under the severest trials. As he preserved his senses, 
to the last, so he employed the precious remnaut of life in con-, 
tinual acts of devotion, and in giving the best advice to his family; 
of whom he took leave, in a manner that shewed the utmost ten. 
derness, accompanied with the firmest constancy ormmd. And 
whilst he was so little sensible of the terrors of death, as to em¬ 
brace its approach with joy, he could not but express a concern 
for the grief he saw it caused in others.. He died on the seven¬ 
teenth day of that month. 

It would be a presumption in me to attempt the drawing bis 
character, when it has been done by so elegant a band, as that 
of the late Marquis of Hallifiix: as this beautiful piece, I be- 


* This 1 had from the minister of Monckton Farley, and many 
others at the time, and it was confirmed to me since by Mr. Waste- 
field and Mr. Mackucy. 
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Ihis ’never been tnade publie^ the reader will pardon tny in¬ 
serting it here. 

Br. Burnet is likse all men who are above the ordinary level; 
seldom spoke of in a mean^ he faust either be railed at or ad- 
mired; he has a swiflnOss of imagination that no other mad 
comes up to: and as bur nature hardly allotvs us to haV^ 
enough of any thing, without having too muclii he caiinot at all 
times so hold in his thoughts, but that at some time they may 
ran away with him; as it is hard for a vessel, that is brimful, 
“ when in motion, not to run over; and tlierefore the variety of 
matter, that he ever oarries about him, may throw out mbrb 
** than an unkind critic would allow of. His first thoughts may 
“ sometimes require more digestion, not from a defect in his judg- 
** mettt, but from the abundance of his fancy* which furnishes too 
“ fastfOr him. His friends love him too well to see small faults; 

or, if they do, think that his greater talents give him a privilege 
** of straying from the strict rules of caution* and exempt him 
from the ordinary rules of censure. He produces so fast, that 
** what is well in his writings calls for admiration, and what is in- 
** correct deserves an excuse; he may in some things require 
** grains of allowance, which those only can deny him, who are 
unknown or unjust to him. He is not quicker in discerning 
“ other men s faults, than he is forgiving them; so ready, or ra- 
** ther glad to acknowledge his own, that from blemishes they 
“ become ornaments. All the repeated provocati6ns of his in- 
decent adversaries have had no other effect than the setting his 
good>nature in so much a better light; since his anger never yet 
** went farther than to pity them. That heat, which in most other 
** nienr raises sharpness and satire, in him glows into warmth for 
his friends, and compassion for those in want and misery. As 
'' dull men have quick eyes in discerning the smaller faults of 
those that nature has made superior to them, they do not miss 
“ one blot he mak^s: and being beholden only to their barrenness 
for their discretion, they fall upon the errors which arise out of 
“ his abundance; and by a mistake into which their malice betrays 
** them, they think that by finding a mote in his eye, they hide 
the beams that are in their own. His quickness makes writing 
so easy a thing to him, that his spirits are neither wasted nor 
soured by it: the soil is not forced, every thing grows, and 


The copy from which this is printed, was taken from one 
given to the Bishop, in the Marquis of Hallifax's own hand>writing, 
which was in the editor’s hands, but is at present mislaid. 
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brings forth ^tbpot pfuigi; which distinguishes as much what 
he does, from that which smells of the lamp, as a good palate 
will discern between fruit which cnmes from a rich mould, and 
** that which tastes of the uncleanly pains that have been be- 
stowed upon it. Kc makes many enemies, by setting an ill- 
natured example of living^ which they are not inclined to fol- 
** loWi His indifference for preferment, his contempt not only of 
splendour, but of all unnecessary plenty, his degrading himself 
** into the lowest and most painful duties of his calling, are such 
unprelatical qualities, that let him be never so orthodox in other 
** things, in these he must be a dissenter. Virtues of such a 
** stamp are so many heresies in the opimon of those divines who 
^^have softened the primitive injunctions, so as to make them suit 
** better with the present frailty of mankind. No wonder then if 
** they are angry, since it is in their own defence { or that, from a 
** principle of self-preservation they should endeavour to suppress 
** a mat), whose parts are a shame, and whose life is a scandal to 
them.? 
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PREFACE. 


I fill into great acquaintance and friendships 
with several persons who either were or had been 
ministers of state* from whom, when the secret of 
affairs was over, I studied to knoM^ as many parti¬ 
culars as I could draw from them. I saw a great 
deal more among the papers of the Dukes of Hd- 
railton than wa^ properly a part of their memoirs, 
or fit to be told at that time: for when a licence 
was to be obtained, and a work was to be published 
fit for that family to own, things foreign to their 
ministry,* or hurtful to any other families, were hot 
to be intermixed with the account I then gave of 
the late wars. And now for above thirty years I 
have lived in such intimao^y with all who have had 
the chief conduct of affairs, and have been so much 
trusted, and on so many important occasions em¬ 
ployed by them, that 1 have been able to penetrate 
far into the true secrets of counsels and designs. 

This made me twenty years ago write down a 
relation of all that I had known to that time: 
where I was in the dark, I passed over all, and only 
opened those transactions that I had particular oc- 
casibns to know. My chief design in writing was 
to give a true view of men and of counsels, leaving 
public transactions to gazettes and the public his¬ 
torians of the times. I writ with a design to make 
both myself and my readers wiser and better, and 
to lay open the good and bad of all sides and 
patties, as clearly and impartiaHy as I myself un¬ 
derstood it, concealing nothing that I thought fit 
lo be known, and representing things in their na¬ 
tural colours without art or disguise, without any 
regard to kindred or friends, to parties or interests: 
for I do solemnly say this to the world, and make 
my humble appeal upon it to the great God of truth, 
that I (ell the truth on all occasions, as fully and 
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freely as upon my best inquiry I have been, able 
to find it out. Where things appear doubtful, I de¬ 
liver them with the same uncertainty to the world. 

Some may perhaps think, that instead of favour¬ 
ing my own profession, I have been more severe 
upon them thati was needful. But ii/y zeal for the 
true interest of religion and of the clergy, made me 
more careful to undeceive good and well meaning 
men of my own order and profession for the future, 
and to deliver them from common prejudices and 
mistaken notions, than to hide or excuse the faults 
of those who will be perhaps gone off the stage 
before this work appear on it. I have given the 
characters of men very impartially and copiously; 
for nothing guides one’s judgment more truly in a 
relation of matters of fact, than the knowing the 
tempers and principles of the chief actors. 

If I ha'^ dwelt too long on the affairs of Scotland/ 
some allowance is to be made to the affection all 
men bear to their native conntry. I alter nothing 
of what I wrote in the first draught of this work, 
only I have left out a great deal that was personal 
to myself, and to those I am descended from; so 
that this is upon the matter the same work with 
very little change made in it. 

t look on the perfecting of this work, and the 
carrying it on through the remaining part of my 
life, as the greatest service I can do to (iod aiid to 
the world; and therefore I set^ about it with great 
care and caution. For I reckon a lie in history to 
be as much a greater sin than a lie in common dis¬ 
course, a& the one is like to be more lasting and 
more generally known* than the other. I find that 
the long experience I have had of the baseness, the 
malice, amd the falsehood of mankind, has inclined 
me to be apt to think generally the worst both of 
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men S|^d of parties: and indeed the peevishness^ th^ 
ill 'naiure,and the ambition of many clergymen, has 
sharpened my spirits perhaps too much against! 
them: so I warn my reader to take alt that 1 say 
on these heads with some grains of allowance, 
though I have watched over myself and my pen so 
carefully, that I hope there is no great occasion for 
this.apology, 

I have shewed this History to several of my friends, 
who were either very partial to me, or they esteem¬ 
ed that this work (chiefly when it should be over 
and over again retouched and polished by me, which 
velry probably I shall be doing as long as I live) 
might prove of some use to the world. 1 have on 
design avoided all laboured periods of artificial 
strains, and have writ in as clear and plain a style 
as was possible, choosing rather a copious enlarge* 
ment than a dark conciseness; * 

And now, 0 my God, the God of my life, and 
of all my mercies, I offer this work to thee, to whose 
honour it is chiefly intended; that thereby I may 
awaken the world to just reflections on their own 
errors and follies, and call on them to acknowledge 
thy providence, to adore it, and ever to depend on it. 
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A summary recapitulation of the state of affairs in Scotland^ 

both in Church and State; from the beginning of the trou* 

blesy to the Restoration of King Charles the Second^ 1660; 

The mischiefs of civil wars are so great and lasting, and 
the effects of them branching out by many accidents that 
were not thought on at first, much less intended^ into such 
mischievous consequences, that 1 have thought it an in* 
quiry that might be of great use, both to prince and people, 
to look carefully into the first beginnings and occasions of 
them, to observe their progress, and the errors of both 
hands, the provocations that were given, and the jealousies 
that were raised by these, together with the excesses into 
which both sides have run by turns. And though the wars 
be over long ago, yet since they have left among us so 
many seeds of lasting feuds and animosities, which upoi>: 
every turn are apt to ferment and to break out anew, it 
will be an useful as well as a pleasant inquiry to look, back 
to the first original of them, and to observe by what de¬ 
grees and accidents they gathered strength, and at last 
broke forth into a flame. 

The Reformation of Scotland was popular and parlia^Thediitiw- 
mentary: the crown was, during that time, either pn 
head of a queen that was absent, or of a king that was an /•awt'i mi- 
infant. During his minority matters were carried on 
the several regents, so as was most agreeable to the pre¬ 
vailing humour of the nation. But when King James grew 
to be of age, he found two parties in the kingdom: the 
one was of those who wished well to the interest of the 
Queen his mother,* then a prisoner in England: these were 
either professed papists, or men believed to be indiflewt. 
as to all religions; the rest were her inveterate enemies, 

"VOL. I. * * 
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^zealous^for the Reformation, and fixed in a dependence 
oA fhe^ crown of Englan4, and in a jealousy of France, 
that iKng saw that those who were most in his inte- 
likewise jealous of his authority, and apt to 
it, he hearkened first to the insinuations of 
h^ iat»1li|a^^arty, who were always infusing in him a 
his Mends; saying, that by ruining his 
setting him in her room while a year old, they 
WraT^ined monarchy, and made the crown subject and 
precarious, and had put him in a very unnatural posture, 
of being seized of his mother’s crown while she was in 
exile and a prisoner; adding, that he was but a king in 
name, the power being in the hands of those who were 
under the management of die Queen of England. 

TUe prtow Thoif insinuations would have been of less force, if the 
bwwe^f house of Guise, who were bis cousin>germans, had not 
Guilt. bedn engaged in great designs, of transferring the crown 
of from the house of Bourbon to themselves; in 

order to which it was necessary to embioil England, and 
to- draw the King of Scotland into their interests. So 
Under the pretence of keeping up the old alliances be- 
, ttveen France and Scotland, they sent creatures of their 


own to be ambassadors there; and they sent also a grace- 
M yoUng man, who, as he was the King’s nearest kinsman 
by hie father, was of so agreeable a temper that he became 
his fhvoUrite, And was made by him Duke of Lenox. He 
was known to be a papist, though he pretehded he changed 
his religion, and became in profession a protestant. 

The court of England discovered all these artifices of 
the Guisians, who were then the most implacable enemies 
of the Reformation, and were managing all that train of 
plots against Queen Elizabeth, that in conclusion proved 
ththl la the Queen of Scots. And when the English mi¬ 
nisters saw the inclinatioiis of the young King lay so 
strongly that way, that dll their applications to gain Mm 
were inefitectual, they fiifiised such a jealousy of him into 
all their party in Scotland, that bofii nobility and clergy 
were mueh alarmed at it 

Jfot’iUflt StmtiB lemt eariy tiM jpibc, of kingcraft,* of 
or at Itmt denying every thiiig that was ob- 
served in his behaviour that gave ofl^nce. 

The main instance in wldch the Fjcneh maiiagcmcnl 
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appeared was^ tliat he could not he prevailed on to entor 
into any treaty of ihairiage. It was not safe to^icdk of 
manyidg^ a papist; aiid^ as long as the Duke of Guise 
lived, the King, though then three and twenty, mid the 
only person of his family, would hearken to noptoposi* 
tion for marrying a protestant. 

But when the Duke of Guise was killed at -Biois, and Kiof James 
that Henry the Third was murdered soon aider, 

Henry the Fourth came in his room. King James was no 
more in a French management; so presently after he mar^' 
ried a daughter of Dmtmark, and ever after that he was 
wholly managed by Queen Elizabeth and her ministers. I 
have seen many letters among Walsingham’s papers that 
discover the commerce between the hodse of Guise and 
him:* but the most valuable of these is a long paper of 
instructions to one Sir Richard Wigmore, a great man for 
hunting, and for all such sports, to which King James was 
out of measure addicted. The Queen affronted him pub¬ 
licly ; upon which he pretended he eould live no longer in 
England, and therefore withdrew to Scotland: but all 
this was a contrivance of Walsingham^s, who thought him 
a fit person to get into that King's favour; so tliat affiront 
was designed to give him the more credit. He was very 
particularly instructed in all (he proper methods to gain 
upon the King's confidence, and to observe and give, an 
account of all he saw in him; which he did very ftiithfully. 

By these instructions it appears that Walsingham thought 
that King was either inclined to turn papist, or to be of no 
religion; and when the court of England saw that they 
could not depend on him, tiiey raised all possible opposi¬ 
tion to him in Scotland, infusing strong Jealousies into 
those who were enough inclined to receive them. 

This is the great defect that runs through Archbishop a censnre of 
Spotawood's history, where much of the rude opposition * 

that King met with, particularly from the assemblies of 
the kirk, is s«4 forth; but the true ground of all fhe jea- 
lonsies they were possessed with is suppressed by him. 

After his marriage they studied to remove these suspicions 
all that was possible; and he granted the kirk all the laws 
they desired, and got his temporal anthority to be better 

That is, between the hojise of Guise and King James. 
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^tabUnhed th^n it was before: yet as the jealousies of his 
fLcUendss in religion were never quite removed, so they 
gave him many new disgusts: they wrought in him a most 
inveterate hatred of presbytery, and of the power of the 
kirk; and he fearing an opposition in his succeeding to 
the crown of England from the papist party, winch, 
though it had Iktle strength in the House of Commons, 
yet was very great in the House of Lords, and was very 
considerable in all the northern parts, and among the body 
of the people, euipluyed several persons who were known 
to be papists, though they complied outwardly. The 
chief of these were Elphinston, secretary of state, whom 
he made Lord Balmerinoch; and Seaton, afterwards chan- 
King Jamei ceUoF and Eariof Dunfermling: by their means lie studied 
ga*in the pa- R**iure the papists that he would connive at them. A 
put«. letter was also written to the Pope by him, giving assurance 
of this, which, when it came to be published by Bellar- 
miUi upon the prosecution of the recusants after the dis¬ 
covery of the gunpowder plot, Balmerinoch did affirm, that 
he out of zeal to the King s service got his hand to it, 
having put it in die bundle of papers that were signed in 
Oourse, without the King’s knowing any thing of it. Yet 
when that discovery drew no other severity but the turning 
him out of office, and the passing a sentence condemning 
him to die for it, (which was presently pardoned, and he 
was, after a short confinement, restored to his liberty) all 
men believed that the King knew of the letter, and that the 
pretended confession of the secretary was only collusion, 
to lay the jealousies of the King’s favouring popery, which 
still hung upon him notwithstanding his writing on the Re¬ 
velation, and his affecting to enter on all occasions into 
controversy, asserting in particular that the Pope was 
Antichrist. 

And lo le. As he took these methods to manage the popish party, 
cure th^ was mueh more careful to secure to himself the body of 
loiht crown the English natiom Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, 
ofBngiMd. 50OTetary to Queen Elizabeth, entered into a particular 
confidence with! him;, and this was munaged by his am¬ 
bassador, Bruce, a younger brother of a noble family in 
' Scotland, who carried >the matter with such address and 
secrecy, that aU the great men of England, without know¬ 
ing of one another's doing it, and without the Queen’s. 
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suspecting any thing coneeminff it, signed in writing an 
engc^ement to assert and stand by the King of Sopfs right 
of succession. This great service was rewarded by making 
him master of the rolls, and a peer of Scotland: and as 
the King did raise Cecil and his friends to the greatest 
posts and dignities, so he raised Bruce’s family here in 
England. • 

When that King came to the crown of England, he dis- Tiwt Kir);r’9 
covered his hatred to the Scottish kirk on many occasions, ' 

in which he gratified his resentment without ^consulting his 
interests. He ought to have put his utmost strength to tlie 
finishing what he but faintly begun for the union of both 
kingdoms, which was lost by his unreasonable partiality, 
in pretending that Scotland ought to be considered in this 
union as the third part of the isle of Great Britain, if not 
more. So^high a demand ruined the design. But when 
that failed, he should then have studied to keep the afiec* 
tions of that nation firm to him: and certainly he, being 
secure of that kingdom, might have so managed matters, 
as to have prevented that disjointing which happened 
afterwards, both in his own reign, and more tragically in 
his son’s. He thought to effect this by his profuse bounty 
to many of the nobility of that kingdom, and to his domestic 
servants: but as most of these settling in England were of 
no further use to him in that design, so his setting up epis¬ 
copacy in Scotland, and his constant aversion to \]\e kirk, 
how right soever it might be in itself, was a great error in 
policy; for the poorer that kingdom was, it was both the 
more easy to gain them, and the more dangerous to ofiend > 

them. So the terror which the affections of the Scotch 
nation might have justly given the English was soon lost, 
by his engaging the whole government to .support that 
which was then very contrary to the bent and genius, of 
the nation. 

But though he set up bishops, he had no revenues to 
give them, but what he was to purchase for them. During 
his minority uB the tithes and the church lands were vested 
in the crown: but this was only In order to the granting 
them away to the men that bore the chief sway. It is 
true, when he came of age he, according to the law of 
ScoBand, passed a genial revocation of alit hat had been 
done in his infancy ; and by this he could have resumed 
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all those grants. He, and after him his son, succeeded 
in one*part of his design; for by act of parliament a court 
was erected that was to examine and sequester a third 
part of the tithes in every parish, and so make a compe- 
tent provision out of them to those who sensed the cure, 
which had been reserved in the great alienation for the 
service of the chunJi. This was carried at first to a pro¬ 
portion of about thirty pounds a year; and was afterwards, 
in his son’s time, raised to about titty pounds a year; 
which, considering the plenty and way of living in that 
country, is a very liberal provision, and is equal in value 
to thrice that sum in the southern parts of England. In 
this he had both the clergy and the body of the people on 
his side: but he could not so easily provide for the bi¬ 
shops ; they were at first forced to hold their former cures, 
with some small addition. 

with a de- But as they assumed, at their first setting up, little more 
mSars ^ constant president of the presbyters, 

ihnr. so they met with much rough opposition. The King in¬ 
tended to carry on a conformity in matters of religion with 
England, and he begun to buy in from the grantees many 
of the estates that belonged to the bishoprics. It was also 
enacted, that a fonn of prayer sliould be drawn for Scot¬ 
land : and the King was authorized to appoint the habits in 
which the divine offices were to be performed. Some of the 
chief holy days were ordered to be observed. The sacra¬ 
ment was to be received kneeling, and to be given to the 
sick. Confirmation was enacted; as also the use of the cross 
in baptism. These things were first passed in general as¬ 
semblies, which were composed of bishops and the depu¬ 
ties cho.seii hy the clergy, who sat all in one house, apd 
in it they reckoned the bishops only as single votes. Great 
opposition was made to all these steps, and the whole fdirce 
of tlm government was strained to carry elections to those 
» meetings, or to take off those who were chosen; in which it 
was thought that no sort of practice was omitted. It was pre¬ 
tended, that some were frighted, and others were corrupted. 
Err(*rj of Thc bishops themselvcs did their part very ill. They ge- 
th« bjfhops. nerally grew haughty: they neglected their functions, and 
were often at court, and lost all esteem with thc people. 
Some few, that were stricter and more learned, did lean so 
grossly to popery, that Ihe heat and violence of the Reform 
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mation became the main subject of their sermons and dis« 
courses. King James grew weary of this opposition, or 
was so apprehensive of the ill effects that it might have, 
that, what through sloth or fear, and what by reason of the 
great disorder into which his ill conduct brought his affairs 
in England in his latter years, he went no further in his de¬ 
signs on Scotland. • 

He had three children. His eldest, Prince Henry, was Prince Hou- 
a prince of great hopes; but so very little like his father, 
that he was rather feared than loved by him. lie was so poUoacU. 
zealous a protestant, that when his father was ehtertainihg 
propositions of marrying him to popish princesses, once 
to the archdutchess, and at another time to a daughter of 
iSavoy, he, in a letter that he wrote to the king on the 12th 
of that October in, which he died, (the original of which 
Sir William Cook shewed me) desired, that if his father 
married him that way, it might be with the youngest person 
of the two, of whose conversion he might have hope; and 
tliat any liberty she might be allowed for her religion, 
might be in the privatest manner possible. Whether tliis 
aversion to popery hastened his death or not I camiot tell. 

Colonel Titus assured me tliat he had it from King Charles 
tlic First’s own mouth, that he was well assured he was 
poisoned by the Earl of Somerset’s means. It is certain, 
that from the time of the gunpowder plot, King J ames was 
so struck with the terror of that danger he was then so near, 
that ever after he had no mind to provoke the Jesuits; for 
he saw what they were capable of. 

And since I name that conspiracy, which the papists in The 
our days have had the impudence to deny, and to pretend 
it was an artifice of Cecil’s to engage some desjicrate men 
into a plot, which he managed so, that he could discover it 
when he pleased, I will mention w^hat 1 myself saw, and 
had for some time in my possession. Sir Everard Digby 
died for being of the conspiracy: he was the fat Iter of the 
famous Sir Kenelm Digby. The family being ruined upon 
the death of Sir Kenelm’s son, when the executors were 
looking out for writings to make out the titles of the estates 
they were to sell, they were directed by an old servant to a 
cupboard that was very artificially hid, in which some pa¬ 
pers lay that she had observed Sir Kenelm was oft reading. 

They, looking into it, found a velvet bag, within which 
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there were two other silk bags (so carefully were those 
relicsTcept): and tiicre was within these a collection of all 
the letters that Sir Everard writ during his imprisonment. 
Fn these he expresses great trouble, because he heard some 
of their friends blamed their undertaking: he highly mag¬ 
nifies it; and says, if he had many lives he would willingly 
have sacrificed them all in carrying it on. In one paper 
he says, they had taken that care that there were not above 
two or three worth saving, to whom they had not given 
notice to keep out of the way: and in none of those papers 
does he exl)rcss any sort of remorse for that, which he had 
been engaged in, and for which he suffered. 

Kirl^r jamos Upott the discovcry of that plot there was a general pro- 
sedition of all papists set on foot: but King James was 

wits. very uneasy at it; which was much increased by what Sir 
Dudley Carlton told him upon his return from Spain, where 
he had been ambassador (which I had from the Lord 
’* Hollis, who said to me, that Sir Dudley Carlton told it to 
himself, and was nimdi troubled when ht^ saw it had an 
effec t contrary to what he had intended). When he came 
home, he found the King at Theobald’s, hunting in a very 
careless and unguarded manner: and, upon that, in order 
to the putting him on a more careful looking to himself, he 
told the King he must either give over that way of hunting, 
or stop another hunting that he was engaged in, which was 
priest-hunting; for he had intelligence in Spain that the 
priests were comforting themselves with this, tliat if he 
went on against them, they would soon get rid of him. 
Queen Elizabeth was a woman of form, and was always so 
well attended, that all their plots against her failed, and 
were never brought to any effect; but a prince who was 
always in woods or forests would be easily overtaken. 

' Tlie King sent for him in private to inquire more particu¬ 

larly into this; and he saw it had made a great impression 
^ on him, but wought othenvise than he intended: for the 
King, who resolved to gratify his humour in hunting and in 
a careless and irregular way of life, did immediately order 
all that prosecution to be let fall. I have the minutes of 
the council-books of the year 160(5, wliich arc full of orders 
to discharge and transport priests; sometimes ten in a day. 
From thcncc to his dying day he continued always writing 
and talking against popery, but acting for it. He married 
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his only daughter td a protestant prince, one of the most 
zealous and sincere of them all, the Electoi Rilatine; 
upon which a great revolution happened in the affairs of 
Gennany. The eldest branch of tlio house of Austria re- tiip EUcior 
tained some of the impressions that their father, Maximi- * 
lian II. studied to infuse into them, who, as he was cer¬ 
tainly one ojf the best and wisest prince® of tliese latter 
ages, so he was unalterably fixed in his opinion against 
persecution for matters of conscience: his own sentiments 
were so very favourable to the protestant doctrine, that he 
was thought inwardly theirs. His brother Charles of Grats 
was, on the otlier hand, wholly managed by tlie Jesuits, 
and as a zealous patron of theirs, and as zealously sup¬ 
ported by them, llodolph and Matthias reigned one after 
another, but without issue. Their brother Albert was then 
dying in Flanders: so Spain, with the popish interest, 
joined to advance Ferdinand, the son of Charles of Grats; 
and lie forced Matthias to resign the crowii of Bohemia to 
him, and got himself to be elected king. But his govern- 
raeni became (piickly severe : he resolved to extirpate tlie 
protestants, and began to break through the privileges that 
were secured to them by the laws of that kingdom. 

This occasioned a general insurrection, which was fol-Thottnaiis 
lowed by an assembly of the states; who, together with 
those of Silesia, Moravia, and Lusatia, joined in deposing 
Ferdinand: and they offered their crown first to the Dnke 
of Saxony, w ho refused it; and then to the Elector Pala¬ 
tine, who accepted of it, being encouraged to it by his two 
uncles, Maurice, Prince of Orange, and the Duke of Boul- 
lion. But he did not ask the advice of King James: he 
only gave him notice of it when he had accepted the offer. 

Here was the probablest occasion that has been offered 
since the Reformation for its full establishment. 

The English nation was much inclined to support it; and 
it was expected that so near a conjunction might have pre- • 
vailed on the King: but he had an invincible aversion to 
war; and w as so possessed of the opinion of a divine right 
in all kings, that he could not bear that even an elective 
and limited king should be called in question by his sub¬ 
jects ; so he would never acknowledge his son-in-law king, 
nor give him any assistance for the support of his new dig¬ 
nity. And though it was also reckoned on, that France 

\OL. I. C 
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would enter into any design that should bring down the 
house ok* Austria, and Spain by consequence, yet even that 
was diverted by the means of De Luynes, a worthless but 
absolute favourite, whom the Archdut(?hess Isabella, Prin¬ 
cess of the Spanish Netherlands gained, to oblige the 
King* into a neutrality by giving Mm the richest heiress 
then in Flanders^ the daughter of Peguiney, left to her dis¬ 
posal, whom he married to his brother. 

The diaor- Thus poor Frederick was left without any assistance. 
The jealousy that the Lutherans had of the ascendant that 
the Calvinists might gain by tMs accession, had an un¬ 
happy share in the coldness which all the princes of that 
confession shewed towards him; though Saxony only de¬ 
clared for Ferdinand, who likewise engaged the Duke of 
Bavaria at the head of a catholic league to maintain his 
interests. Maurice, Prince of Orange, had embroiled Hol¬ 
land by the espousing the controversy about the decrees of 
God in opposition to the Arminian party, and by erecting 
a new and illegal court by the authority of the States Ge¬ 
neral to judge of the affairs of the province of Holland; 
which was plainly contrary to their constitution, by wMch 
every province is a sovereignty within itself, not at all 
subordinate to the states general, who act only qs pleni¬ 
potentiaries of the several provinces to maintain their union 
and their common concerns. By that assembly Bameveit 
was condeiAned and executed; Grotius and others were 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment: and an assembly 
of the ministers of the several provinces met at Doit by the 
same authority, and condemned and deprived the Armini- 
ans. Maurice’s enemies gave it out that he managed all 
this on design to make himself master of the provinces, 
and to put those who were like to oppose him out of the 
way: but though tins seem a wild and groundless imagi¬ 
nation, and not possible to be compassed; yet it is certain 
c: that he looked ou Barnevelt and Ms party as men who were 

so jealous of him and of a military power, that as they had 
forced the truce with Spain, so they would be very unwil¬ 
ling to begin a new war; tliough the disputes about Juliers 
and Clevcs had almost engaged them, and the truce was 
now near expiring; at the end of wMch he hoped, if de- 

It b plain here must be meant by King the King of Franee. 
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livercd from the opposition that he might look for from 
that party, to begin the war anew. By these* means 
there was a great fermentation over all the provinces, so 
that Maurice was not then in condition to give the elected 
King any considerable assistance; though indeed he needed 
it much, for his conduct was very weak. He affected the 
grandeur of a regal court, and the magnificence of a crowned 
head too early: and his Queen set up some of the gay di¬ 
versions that she had been accustoiped to in her father s 
court, such as balls and masks, which very much disgusted 
the good Bohemians, who thought that a revolution made 
on the account of religion ought to have put on a greater 
appearance of seriousness and simplicity. These particu¬ 
lars I had from the children of some who belonged to that 
court. The elected King was quickly overthrown, and 
driven, not only out of those his new dominions, but like¬ 
wise out of his hereditary countries: he fled to Holland, 
where he ended his days. I will go no farther in a matter 
so well known as King James’s ill conduct in the whole 
series of that war, and that unheard-of practice of sending 
his only son through France into Spain, of w hich the rela¬ 
tions we have are so full that I can add nothing to them. 

I will only here tell some particulars with relation to Some pw- 
(iermany, that Fabricius, the wisest divine I knew among 
them, told me he had from Charles Lewis the Elector Pala- «ome 
tine’s own mouth. He said, Frederick II. who first re-®*" 
fonned the palatinate, whose life is so curiously writ by 
Thomas Hubert of Liege, resolved to shake off popery, 
and to set up Lutheranism in his country: but a counsellor 
of his said to him, that the Lutherans would always depend 
chiefly on the house of Saxony; so it would not become 
him, who was the first elector, to be only the second in the 
party; it was more for his dignity to become a Calvinist; 
he would be the head of that party: it would give him a 
great interest in Switzerland, and make the Huguenots of • 
France and in the Netherlands depend on him. He was 
by that determined to declare for the Helvetian confession: 
but upon the ruin of bis family the Duke of Newburgh 
had an interview with the Elector of Brandenburgh about 
tiieir concerns in Juliera and Cleves, and he persuaded 
tiiat Elector to tom Calvinist; for since their family was 
lallen, nothing would more contribute to raise the other 
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than the espousing that side, which would naturally come 
under his protection : but he added, that for himself he had 
turned papist, since his little principality lay so near both 
Austria and Bavaria. This that Klector told with a sort of 
pleasure, when he made it appear that other Princes had 
no more sense of religion than he himself had. 

King James Other circumStunccs concuricd to make Kina; James's 

parted with . . , . , 

the cauti'in- reign inglorioiis. Ihe states having borrowed great sums 
Ary towns, moyjcy ‘of Quceu Elizabeth, they gave her the Brill and 
Flushing, with some other places of less note, in pawn till 
the money should be repaid. Soon after his coming to the 
crown of England he entered into secret treaties with Spain, 
in order to tht^ forcing the stales to a peace: one article 
was, that, if they were obstinate he would deliver these 
places to the Spaniards. When the truee was made, Bar- 
nevelt, tliongh he had promob'd it, yet knowing the secret 
article, he saw tlu'y were very unsafe while the keys of 
Holland and Zealand were in the hands of a prince, who 
might perhaps sell them, or make an ill use of them: so he 
persuaded the states to redeem the mortgage by lepaying 
the money (hat England had lent, for which these places 
were pul into their hands; and he came ovb'r himself to treat 
about it . King James, who was profuse upon his favourites 
and servants, was delighted with the prospect of so much 
money; and immediately, without calling a parliament to 
advise with them about it, he did yield to the proposition: 
so the money was paid, and the places were evacuated. 
But his profuseness drew tw o other things upon him, which 
broke the whole authority of the crown, and the depend¬ 
ence of the nation upon it. The crown had a jgreat estate 
over all England, which was all let out upon leases for 
King Jami's years, and a small rent was reserved. So most of the 
gretunosTor fumilics of the nation were the tenants of the crown, 
the rrown. y^nd a gTcat many boroughs were depending on the estates 
so held. The renewal of these lease* brought in fines to 
the crown, and to the great ofiicers: besides that, the fear 
of being denied a renewal kept all in a dependence on the 
crown. King James obtained of his parli^unent a power 
of granting, that is selling, those estates for ever, with Uie 
res^o of (he old quit-rent; and all the money raised by 
this was profusely squandered away. Another main part 
of the regal authority was the wards, which anciently (he 
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crown took into their own management. Our kings were, 
according to the first institution, the guardians of the wards; 
they bred them up in their courts, and disposed of them 
ill marriage as they thought fit; afterwards, they com¬ 
pounded, or forgave them, or gave them to some branches 
of the family, or to provide the younger children: but they 
proceeded in this Very gently; and the chief*care after the 
Reformation was to breed the wards protestants. Still till 
were under a great dependence by this means. Much 
money was not raised this way; but 1‘amilies were often at 
mercy, and were used according to their behaviour. King 
.rallies granted these generally to his servants and favour¬ 
ites ; and they made the most of them: so that what was 
before a dependence on the crown, and was moderately 
compoimd(.*d for, became then a most exacting oppression, 
by which several families were ruined. This went on in 
King Charles’s time in the same method. Our kings thought 
they gave little when they disposed of a ward, because 
they made little of them: all this raised such an outcry, 
that Mr. Pierpoiut at tlio restoration gallieied so many in¬ 
stances of these, and lepiesenled lliem so elfectually to 
that House of Commons that called home King Charles the 
Second, that he persuaded them to redecan themselves by 
an oftbr of excise, which indeed prodm es a much greater 
revenue, but took away the d(‘pcudeii(e in which all lanii- 
lies were held by the dread of leaving their Inurs exposed 
to so great a danger. Pierpoint valued liimsoif to me upon 
this service he did his country, at a time when things were 
.so little considered on either hand, that the court did not 
seem to apprehend the value of hat they parted wdth, nor 
the country of what they purchas(‘d. 

Besides these public actings. King James .suffered much oa*ereiior^ 
in the opinion of all people by his strange way of using’” 
one of the greatest men of tiiat age, Sir Walter Raleigh; 
against whom the proceedings at first were much censured, 
but the last part of them was thought both barbarous and 
illegal. The whole business jaf the Earl of Somerset’s rise 
and fall, of the Countess of Ess^exand Overbury, the putting 
the inferior persons to death for that infamoius poisoning, 
and the sparing tlie principals, both the Earl of Somerset 
and his lady were so odious and inhuman, that it quite 
sunk the reputation of a reign, that on many other accounts 
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was already much exposed to contempt and censure; which 
was Ihe more sensible, because it succeeded such a prlori- 
ous and happy one. Kin^ James in the end of his reign 
was become weary of the Duke of Buckingham, who treated 
him with such an air of insolent contempt, that he seemed at 
last resolved to throw him off, but could not think of taking 
tlie load of government on himself, and so resolved to bring 
the Earl of Somerset again into favour, as that lord reported 
it to some from whom I had it. He met with him in the 
night in the gardens at Theobalds; two bed-chamber men 
were only in the secret: the King embraced him tenderly 
and with many tears: the Earl of Somerset believed the 
secret was not well kept; for soon after the King was taken 
Hi* tioaih. ill with some fits of an ague, and died of it My father was 
then in London, and did very much suspect an ill practice 
in the matter: but perhaps Dr. Craig, my mother’s uncle, 
who was one of the King’s physicians, possessed him with 
these apprehensions; for he was disgraced for saying he 
believed the King was poisoned: it is certain no king could 
die less lamented or less esteemed than he was. This sunk 
the credit of the bishops of Scotland, who, as they were 
his creatures, so they were obliged to a great dependence 
on him, and were thought guilty of gross and abject flattery 
towards him. His reign in England was a continued course 
of mean practices. The first condemnation of Sir Walter 
Raleigh was very black; but the executing him, after so 
many years, and after an employment that had been 
given him, was counted a barbarous sacrificing him to the 
Spaniards. The rise and 1‘all of the Earl of Somerset, and 
the swift progress of the Duke of Buckingham’s greatness, 
were things that exposed him to the censure of all the 
world: 1 have seen the originals of about twenty letters 
that he wrote to the Prince and that Duke while they were 
in Spain, which shew meanness as well as a fondness that 
render him very contemptible. The great figure the crown 
of England had made in Queen Elwabeth’s time, who had 
rendered herself the arbiter»of Christendom, and was the 
wonder of the age, was so much eclipsed if not quite dark¬ 
ened during this reign, that King James was become the 
scorn of the age; and, while hungry writers flattered him 
out of measure at home, he was despised by all abroad as 
a pedant without true judgment, courage, or steadiness, 
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subject to his favourites, and delivered up to the counsels, 
or rather the corruption of Spain. 

The puritans gained credit, as the King and the bishops The puri- 
lost it. They put on external appearances of great strict- 
ness and gravity: they took more pains in their parishes 
than those who adhered to the bishops, and were often 
preaching against the victft of the court; fdr which they 
were sometimes punished, though very gently, which raised 
their reputation, and drew presents to them that made up 
their sufferings abundantly. They begun some particular 
methods of getting their people to meet privately witli 
them: and in these meetings they gave great vent to ex¬ 
temporary prayer, which was looked on as a sort of 
inspiration ; and by these means they grew very popu¬ 
lar. They were very factious and insolent; and both in 
their sermons and prayers were always mixing severe re¬ 
flections on their enemies. Some of them boldly gave out 
very many predictions; particularly two of them, who were 
held prophets, Davison and Bruce. Some of the things that 
they foretold came to pass: but my father, who knew them 
both, told me of many of their predictions, tliat he himself 
heard them throw out, which had no effect; but all these 
were forgot; and if some more probable guessings which 
they delivered as prophecies were accomplished, these were 
much magnified. They were very spiteful against all those 
who differed from them; and were wanting in no methods 
that could procure them either good usage, or good pre¬ 
sents. Of this my father had great occasion to see many 
instances; for my great grandmother, who was a very rich 
woman, and much engaged to them, was most obsequiously 
courted by them. Bruce lived concealed in her house for 
some years: and they all found such advantages in their 
submissions to her, that she was counted for many years 
the chief support of the party—her name was Rachel Ar- 
not. She was daughter to Sir John Amot, a man in great 
favour, and lord treasurer deputy,. Her husband, J ohnstoun, 
was the greatest merchant at that time, and left her an estate 
of 2000/. a year, to be disposed of among his children 
as she pleased: and my father, marrying her eldest grand¬ 
child, saw a great way into all the methods of the puritans. 

Dowry's conspiracy was by them charged on the King, as Gomfs 
a contrivance of his to get rid of that Earl, who was then 
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held fin great esteem: but my father, who had taken great 
pains to inquire into all the particulars of that matter, did 
always believe it was a real conspiracy. One tiling, which 
none of the historians have taken any notice of, and might 
have induced the Earl df Gowry to have wished to put 
King James out of the way, but in such a disguised manner, 
that he should seem rather to hive escaped out of a snare 
himself than to have laid one for the King, was this : upon 
the King s death, he stood next to the succession to the 
crown of England; for King Henry the Seventh's daughter, 
that was married to King James the Fourth, did after his 
death marry Dowglas, Earl of Angus : but they could not 
agree; so a pre-contract was proved against him: upon 
which, by a sentence from Rome, the marriage was voided, 
with a clause in favour of the issue, since born under a 
marriage de facto and bond fide. Lady Margaret DoAVglas 
was the child so provided for. I did peruse the original 
bull confirming the divorce. After that, the Queen Dow¬ 
ager married one Francis Steward, and had by him a son 
made Lord Methuen by King James the Fifth. In the 
patent he is called Frater noster uterinus: he had only a 
daughter, who was mother or grandinather to the Earl of 
Gowry; so that by this he might be glad to put the king out 
of the way, that so he might stand next to the succession 
of the crown of England. He had a brother then a child, 
who, when ho grew up, and found he could not carry the 
name of Ruthen, which by an act of parliament made after 
tliis conspiracy none might carry, he went and lived be¬ 
yond sea; and it was given out that he had the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone. He had two sons, who died without is.sue, and 
one daughter married to Sir Anthony Vandike, the famous 
picture-drawer, whose children, according to his pedigree, 
stood very near to the succession of the crown. It was not 
easy to persuade the nation of the truth of that conspiracy; 
for, eight years before tliat time, King James, on a secret 
jealousy of the Earl of Murray, then esteemed the hand¬ 
somest man of Scotland, set on the Marquis of Huntly, 
who was his mortal enemy, to murder him; and by a writ¬ 
ing all in his own hand, he promised to save him harmless 
for it. He set the house in which he was on tire; and the 
Earl flying away, was followed and murdered, and Huntly 
sent Grordon of Buckey with the news to the King: soon 
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after, all who were concerned in that vile fact vrete par¬ 
doned, which laid the King open to much censure: and 
this made the matter of Gowry to be the less believed. 

When King Charles succeeded to the crown, he was at *^*“8 
first thought favourable to the puritans; for his tutor, and first i frield 
all his court, were of that way: and Dr. Preston, then the ‘‘I 
head of the party, came up in tlie coach from Theobalds 
to London with the King and the Duke of Buckingham, 
which being against tlie rules of the court, gave great of¬ 
fence : but it was said the King was so overcharged with 
grief, that he wanted the company of so wise and so great 
a man. Tt was also given out, that the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham offered Dr. Preston the great seal; but he was wiser 
than to accept of it. I will go no further into the boginnipg 
of that reign with relation to English affairs, which are fully 
opened by others; only I will tell one particular, which T 
had from the Earl of Lothian, who was bred up in the court, 
and whose father, the Earl of Ancram, was gentlenmn of 
the bedclmmber, though himself was ever much hated by 
the King. He told me, that King Charles was much of¬ 
fended with King James’s light and familiar way, which was 
the ettect of hunting and drinking, on which occasions he 
was very apt to forget his dignity, and to break out into 
great indecencies: on the other hand, the solemn gravity 
of the court of Spain was more suited to his own temper, 
which was sullen even to a moTOsene.ss. This led him to a 
grave reserved deportment, in which he forgot the civili¬ 
ties and the affability that the nation naturally loved, to 
which they had been long accustomed; nor did he, in his 
outward deportment, take any pains to oblige any persons 
whatsoever: so far from that, he had such an ungracious 
way of shewing favour, that the manner of bestowing it wad 
almost as mortifying as the favour was obliging. I turn 
now to (he affairs of Scotland, which are but little known. 

The King resolved to carry on two designs that his father He de#ign- 
had set on foot, but had let the prosecution of them fall in 
the last years of his reign. The first of these was about utbes tod 
the recovery of the tithes and church lands: he resolved to 
prosecute his father’s revocation, and to avoid all the grants scoiUr»d lo 
made in his minority, and to create titular abbots as lords 
of parliament, but lords, as bishops, only for life: and that 
the two great families of Hamilton and Lenox might be 
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good examples to the rest of the nation, he, by a secret pur¬ 
chase, and with English money, bought the abbey of Aber- 
broth of the former, and the lordship of Glasgow of the 
latter, and gave these to the two archbishoprics. These 
lords made a shew of zeal, after a good bargain, and surren¬ 
dered them to the King. He also purchased several estates 
of less value to the several sees; and all men who pre¬ 
tended to favour at court offered their dmrch lands to sale 
at a low rate. 

In the third year of his reign, the Earl of Nithisdale, then 
believed a papist, which he afterwards professed, having 
married a niece of the Duke of Buckingham’s, was sent 
down with a power to take the surrender of all church 
lands’, and to assure all who did readily surrender, that the 
King would take it kindly, and use them all very well; but 
that he would proceed with all rigour against those who 
would not submit their rights to his disposal. C^pon his 
coming down, those who were most concerned in those 
grants met at Edinburgh, and agreed, that when they were 
called together, if no other argument did prevail to make 
the Earl of Nithisdale desist, they would fall upon him and 
all his party, in the old Scotish manner, and knock them 
on the head. Primrose told me one of these lords, Bel- 
haven, of the name of Do^vglas, who was blind, bid them 
set him by one of the party, and he would make sure of 
one. vSo he was set next the Earl of Dumfries: he was all 
the while holding him fast; and when the other asked him 
what he meant by that, he said, ever since the blindness 
was come on him he was in such feqir of falling, that he 
could not help the holding fast to those who were next to 
him: he had all the while a poniard in his other hand, 
with which he had certainly stabbed Dumfries, if any dis¬ 
order had happeiicfi. The appearance at that time was so 
great, and so much heat was raised upon it, that the Earl 
of Nithisdale would not open all his instructions, but came 
back to court, looking oji the service a.s desperate: so a 
stop was put to it for some time. 

n.* wM In the year 1()33 the King came down in person to be 

Sriii. " crowned. In some conventions of the states that had been 
held before that, all the money that the King had asked 
was given; and some petitions were oflfered setting forth 
grievances, which those whom the King employed hkd as- 
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.sured them should be redressed: but nothing was done, 
and all was put off* till the King should come down fn per¬ 
son. His entry and coronation were managed with such 
magnitic ence, that the country suffered much by it: all was 
entertainment and show. AVhen the parliament sat, tlie 
lords of the articles prepared an act, declaring the royal 

f rerogative, as it had been asserted by law in the year 
606; to which an addition was made of another act, 
passed in the year 1609, by which King James was em¬ 
powered to prescribe apparel to churchmen with their own 
consent. This was a personal thing to King James, in 
consideration of his great learning and experience, of 
which he had made no use during the rest of his reign. 
And in the year 1617, when he held a parliaimuit there in 
person, an act was prepared by the lords of the articles, 
authorizing all things that should thereafter be detiTinincd 
in ecclesiastical affairs by his majesty, with consent of a 
competent number of the clergy, to have the strength and 
power of a law. But the King either apprehended that 
great opposition would be made to passing the act, or that 
great trouble would follow on the execution of it: so when 
the rubric of the act was read, he ord(‘n'd it to be sup¬ 
pressed, though passed in the articles. In this act of 1636 
these acts of 1606 and 1609 were drawn into one. To this 
great opposition was made by the Bari of Rothes, who dc- 
.sired the acts might be divided : but the King said, it was 
now one act, and he must either vote for it, or against it. 
He said, he was for the prerogative as much as any man, 
but that addition was contrary to (he liberties of the church, 
and he thought no determination ought to be made in such 
matters without the consent of the clergy, at least without 
their being heard. The King bid him argue no more, but 
give his vote : so he voted, not content. Some few lords 
offered to argue; but the King stoi)pcd them, and com¬ 
manded them to vote. Almost the whole Commons voted 
in the negative: so that the act was indeed rejected by the 
majority; which the King knew, for he had called for a 
list of the numbers, and with his own pen had marked 
every man’s vote: yet the clerk of register, who gathers 
and declares the votes, said it was carried in the affirma¬ 
tive. The Earl of Rothes affirmed it went for the negative; 
so the King said, the clerk of register’s declaration must be 
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held good, unless the Earl of Rothes would go to the bar 
and aCcuse him of falsifying the record of parliament, 
which was capital; and, in that case, if he should fail in 
the proof he was liable to the same punishment: so he 
would not venture on that. Thus the act was pubJished, 
though in truth it was rejected. The King expressed a 
high displeasure at all who had concurred in that opposi¬ 
tion. Upon that the lords had many meetings: they 
reckoned that now all their liberties were gone, and a par¬ 
liament was but a piece of pagemitry, if the clerk of re¬ 
gister might declare as he pleased how the vote went, and 
that no scrutiny were allowed. Upon that, Hague, the 
King s solicitor, a zealous man of that party, drew a peti¬ 
tion to be signed by the lords, and to be offered by them 
to the King, setting forth all their grievances, and praying 
BftimiMi- redress: he shewed this to some of them, and among others 
n«»ch» triui. Lord Balmerinoch, who liked the main of it, but was 
for altering it in some particulars: he spoke of it to the 
Earl of Rothes, in the presence of the Earl of Cassilis and 
some others: none of them approved of it. The Earl of 
Rothes carried it to the King; and told him, that there was 
a design to offer a petition, in order to the explaining and 
Justifying their proceedings, and that he had a copy to 
shew him: but the King would not look upon it, and or¬ 
dered him to put a stop to it, for he would receive no such 
petition. The Earl of Rothes told this to Balmerinoch; 
so the tiling was laid aside, only he kept a copy of it, and 
interlined it in some places with his own hand. While the 
King was in Scotland he erected a new bishopric at Edin- 
burgh, and made one Forbes bishop, who was a very 
learned and pious man: he had a strange faculty of 
preaching five or six hours at a time; his way of life and 
devotion was thought monastic, and his learning lay in an¬ 
tiquity : he studied to be a reconciler between papists and 
^ protestimts, leaning ratlier to tlie first, as appears by his 
Considerationes Modcstae : he was a very simple man, and 
knew little of the world; so he fell into several errors in 
conduct, but died soon after, suspected of popery, which 
suspicion was increased by his son's turning papist. The 
King left Scotland much discontented, but resolved to pro¬ 
secute the design of recovering the church lands : and Sir 
Thomas Hope, a subtile lawyer, who was believed to im- 
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derstand that matter beyond all the men of his profession, 
though in all respects he was a •zealous puritan, was made 
the King’s advocate, upon his undertaking to bring all the 
church lands back to the crown; yet he proceeded in tliat 
matter so slowly, that it was believed he acted in concert 
with the party that opposed it. Enough was already done 
(o alarm all that were possessed of the chureh lands ; and 
they, to engage the whole country in their quarrel, took 
care to infuse it into all people, but chicHy into the 
preachers, that all was done to make way for popery. The 
winter after the King was in Scotland, Balmerinoch was 
thinking how to make the petition more acceptable ; and in 
order to that, he shewed it to one Dunmoor, a lawyer, in 
\\hom he trusted, and desired his opinion of it, and sutlered 
liiiu to carry it home with him, but charged him to shew it 
to no person, and to take no copy of it. lie shewed it, 
under a promise of secrecy, to one Hay, of Naiighton, and 
told'him from whom he had it. IJay, op looking at the 
paper, and seeing it a matter of some consequence, car¬ 
ried it to Spotswood, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s; who 
apprehending it was going about for hands, was alarmed 
at it, and went immediately to London, beginning his jour¬ 
ney, as he often did, on a Sunday, which was a very odiou.s 
thing in that country. There are laws in Scd^land, loosely 
worded, that make it capital to spread lies of the King or 
his government, or to alienate his subjects from him. It 
wiis also made capital to know of any that do it, and not 
discover them : but this last was never once put into exe¬ 
cution. The petition was thought within this act; so an 
order was sent down for committing Lord Balmerinoch. 

The reason of it being for some time kept secret, it was 
thought done because of hLs vote in parliament: but after 
some consultation a special commission w as sent down for 
the trial. In Scotland there is a court for the trial of peers, 
distinct from the jury, who are to be fifteen, and the majo¬ 
rity determine the verdict; the fact being only referred to 
the jury, or assize, as they call it, the law is judged by the 
court; and if the majority^ of the jury are peers, the rest 
may be gentlemen. At this time, a private gentleman of 
the name of Steward was become so considerable, that he 
was raised by several degrees to be made Earl of Traquair 
and lord treasurer, and was in great favour; but suffered 
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aftenjards such a reverse of fortune, that I saw him so low 
that he wanted bread, and Was forced to beg, and it was 
believed died of hunger. He was a man of great parts, 
but of too much craft: he was thought the capablest man 
for business, and the best speaker in that kingdom. So he 
was charged with the care of the Lord Balmerinoch’s trial; 
but when the f^ound of the prosecution was known, Hague, 
who drew the petition, writ a letter to the Lord Bahneri- 
noch, in which he owned that he drew the petition without 
any direction or assistance from him: and upon that he 
went over to Holland. The court was created by a special 
commission: in the naming of judges there appeared too 
visibly a design to have that lord's life, for they were either 
very weak or very poor. Much pains was taken to have a 
jury, in which so great partiality appeared, that when the 
Lord Balmcrinoch was upon his challenges, and excepted 
to the Earl of Dumfries, for his having said, that if he were 
of his jury, though he were as innocent as St. Paul, he 
would find him guilty, some of the judges said, that was 
only a rash word; yet the King’s advocate allowed the 
challenge, if proved, which was done. The next called 
on was the Earl of Lauderdale, father to the Duke of that 
title : with him the Lord Balmcrinoch had been long in en- 
mity; yet, instead of challenging him, he said he w«s omni 
exceptione major. It was long considered upon what the 
prisoner should be tried ; for his hand interlining the paper, 
which did plainly soften it, was not thought evidence that 
he drew it, or that he was accessiiry to it; and they had 
no other proof against him, nor could they from that infer 
that he was the divulger, since it did appear it was only 
shewed by him to a lawyer for counsel. So it was settled 
on to insist on this, that the paper tended to alienate the 
subjects from tlieir duty to the King, and that he, knowing 
who was the author of it, did not discover him, which by 
law was capital. The court judged the paper to be sedi¬ 
tious, and to be a lie of the King and his government: the 
other point was clear, that he knowing the author, did not 
discover him. He pleaded for himself, that the statute for 
discovery had never been put in execution; that it could 
never be meant but of matters that were notoriously sedi¬ 
tious; that till the court judged so he did not take this 
paper to be of that nature, but considered it as a paperfull 
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of duty, designed to set himself and some others right in 
the King’s opinion; that upon the first sight of it, though 
he approved of the maui, yet he disliked some expres¬ 
sions in it; that he communicated the matter tp the Earl of 
Rothes, who told the King of the design; and that, upon 
the King s saying he would receive no such petition, it was 
quite laid aside: this was attested by the Mrl of Rothes. 

A long debate had been much insisted on, whether the 
Earl of Traquair or the King’s ministers might be of the , 
jury or not; but the court gave it in their favour. When 
the jury was shut up, Gordon of Buckey, who was one of 
them, being then very ancient, who forty-three years be¬ 
fore had assisted in the murder 4t' the Earl of Murray, and 
was thought upon this occasion a sure man, spoke first of 
all, excusing his presumption in being the first that broke 
the silence. He desired they would all consider what they 
were about; it was a matter of blood, and they would feel 
the weight of that as long as they lived: he had in his 
youth l) 0 (?n drawn in to shed blood, for which he had the 
King’s pardon, but it cost him more to obtain God’s par¬ 
don: it had given him many sorrowful hours, both day and 
night; and, as he spoke this, the tears ran over his face. 

This struck a damp on them all: but the Earl of Traquair 
took up the argument, and said, they had it not before 
them whether the law was a hard law' or not, nor had they 
the nature of the paper before them, which wa.s judged by 
the court to be leasing-making; they Avere only to consider 
whether the prisoner had discovered the contriver of the 
paper or not. Upon this the Earl of Lauderdale took up 
the argument against him, and urged, that severe laws, 
never executed, were looked on as made only to terrify 
people; that though after the court’s having judged the 
paper to be .seditious it w^ould be capital to conceal the 
author, yet before such judgment the thing could not be 
thought so evident that he was bound to reveal it. Upon • 

these heads those lords argued the matter many hours: but 
when it went to the vote, seven acquitted, but eight cast 
him: so .sentence was given. Upon this many meetings fie wm eon* 
were held, and it was resolved either to force the prison to 
set him at liberty, or, if that failed, to revenge his death 
both on the court and on the eight jurors; some under¬ 
taking to kill them, and others to bum their houses. When 
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the Earl of Traquair understood this, he went to court, 
and told the Kin^, that the Lord Balmerinoch’s life was in 
his hands, but the execution was in no sort adviseable: so 
But par \iQ procured his pardon, for which the party was often re- 
'' ' preached with his ingratitude; but he thought he had been 

much wronged in the prosecution, and so little regarded in 
the pardon, tfiat he never looked on himself as under any 
obligation on that account. My father knew the whole 
steps of this matter, having been the Earl of Lauderdale's 
most particular friend : he often told me, that the ruin of 
the King's aflairs in Scotland was in a great measure owing 
to that prosecution; and he carefully preserved the petition 
itself, and the papers relating to the trial, of which I never 
saw any copy besides those which 1 have ; and that raised 
in me a desire of seeing the whole record, which was co¬ 
pied for me, and is now in my hands. It is a little volume, 
and contains, according to the Scotch method, the whole 
abstract of all the pleadings, and all the evidence that was 
given, and is indeed a very noble piece, full of curious 
matter. 

A ViUir^y When the design of recovering the tithes went on, though 
prepared. slowly, auothcr design made a greater progress. The 
bishops of Scotland fell on the framing of a liturgy and a 
body of canons for the worship and government of that 
church. These wore never examined in any public assem¬ 
bly of the clergy; all was managed by three or four as¬ 
piring bishops, Maxwell, Sidserfe, Whitford, and Banau- 
tine, the Bishops of Ross, Galloway, Dunblane, and 
Aberdeen. Maxwell did also accuse the Karl of IVaquair, 
as cold ill the King's service, and as managing the treasury 
deceitfully; and he was avSpiring lo that office. Spots- 
wood. Archbishop of St. Andrew s, then lord chancellor, 
was a prudent and mild man, but of no great decency in 
his course of life. The Earl of Traquair, seeing himself so 
** pmshed at, was more earnest than the bishops themselves 
in promoting the new model of worship and discipline, and 
by that he recovered the ground he had lost with the King 
and with Archbishop Laud: He also ^assisted the bishops 
in obtaining commissions, subaltern to the high commis¬ 
sion court, in their several dioceses, which were thought 
little ditferent from the courts of inquisition. Sidserfe set 
this up in Galloway; and a complaint being made in council 
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of his proceedings, he gave the Earl of Argyle thp lie in 
(till council. He was, alter all, a very learned and good 
man, but strangely heated in thoise matters. And they all 
were so lifted up with tlm King’s zeal, and so encouraged 
by Archbishop Laud, that they lost all temper; of winch I 
knew Sidserfe made great acknowledgments in his old age. 

But the unaccountable part of the Kbit’s proceedings Ttie 
was, that all this while, when he was endeavouring to re- 

^ Ijovoniiiicnt# 

cover so great a part of the property of Scotland as the 
churcli lands and tithes were, from men that were not like 
to part with them willingly, and was going to change tho 
whole constitution of that church and kingdom, he raised no 
force t(/ maintain what he was about to do, but trusted tho 
whole management to the civil execution; by this all peo¬ 
ple saw the weakness of the government, at the same time 
that they complained of its rigour. All that came down 
from court complained of the King’s inexorable stiffness, 
and of ihe progress popery was making; of the Queen’s 
power with the King; of the favour shewed the Pope’s 
nuncios, and of the many proselytes who were daily falling 
off to the church of Rome. The. Earl of Traquair infused 
this more effectually, though more covertly, than any other 
man could do: and when the country formed the first op¬ 
position they made to the King’s proclamations, and pro¬ 
tested against them, he drew the first protestation, as Prim¬ 
rose assured me; though he designed no more than to put 
a stop to the credit the bishops had, and to the fury of their 
proceedings; l)ut the matter went much farther than lie 
seemed to intend, for he himself was fatally caught in the 
snare laid for others. A troop of horse and a regiment of 
foot had prevented all that followed, or rather had by all 
appearance established an arbitrary governinent in that 
kingdom: but, to speak in tlie language of a great man, 
those who conducted matters at that time, had as little of 
tlie prudence of the serpent as of the innocence of tho • 
dove: and, as my father often told me, he and many others 
who adhered in the sequel firmly to the King’s interest, 
were then much troubled at the whole conduct of affairs, 
as being neitlier wise, legal, nor just. I will go no farther 
in opening the beginnings of the troubles of Scotland; of 
these a full account will be found in the Memoirs of tho 
Dukes of Hamilton. The violence with wMch that king- 

VOL. I. JB 
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(lorn 4jid almost unanimously en^^age against the adminis¬ 
tration may easily convince one, that the provocation must 
have been very great to draw on such an entire and vehe¬ 
ment concurrence against it. 

li ruu v )rp After the tirst pacification, upon the new disputes that 
vX(i withe arose, when the Earl of Lowdun and Dnmferling were sent 
Scuts. yp pefition from the covenanters, the Lord Savillc 

came to them, and informed them of many particulars, by 
which they saw the King was highly irritated against tliem: 
he took groat pains to persuade them to come with their 
army into Kagland; they very unwillingly hearkened to 
that proposition, and looked on it as a design from the 
court to ensnanj them, making the Scots invade England, 
by which this nation might have been provoked to assist the 
King to compier Scotland. It is true, he hated the Earl of 
Straftbrd so much, that (hey saw no cause to suspect him; 
so they entered into a treaty with him about it. The Lord 
SaviUe assured them, he spake to them in the name of the 
most considerable men in England; and he shewed them 
an engagement under their hands to join with them, if they 
Would come into England, and refuse any treaty but what 
should be confirmed by a parliament of England. They 
desired leave to send this paper into Scotland, to which, 
after much seeming ditficulty, he consented: so a cane was 
hollowed, and this was put within it; and one Frost, after¬ 
wards secretary to the committee of both kingdoms, was 
sent dow n w ith it as a poor traveller: it was to be communi¬ 
cated only to three persons, the Earls oi* Rothes and Ar- 
gyle, and to Waristoiin, the three chief confidents of the 
The ( imrao- Goveuaiiters. 'rhe Earl of Rothes was a man of pleasure, 
Ihunif Tho obliging temper; his alfairs w'erc low. Spotd- 

ro\*'iunil(.’Ls. wood luid once made the bargain between the King and him 
before the troubles; hut the Karl of Traquair broke it, seeing 
he was to 1)0 raised above himself. The Earl of Rothes had 
' all the arts of making himself popular; only there was too 
much levity in his temper, and too much liberty in his course 
of life. TI)o Earl of Argyle was a more solemn sort of a man, 
grave and sober, free of all scandalous vices, of an invin¬ 
cible calmness of temper, and a pretender to high degrees 
of piety : he was much set on raising his o\vn family to be 
a sort of king of the lughlands. 

Waristuim was my om\ uncle: ho was a man of great 
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application, could seldom sleep ahovc three hours in tlio 
twenty-four: he had studied the law carefully, aiid»had a 
great quickness of thought, with an extraordinary memory. 

He went into very high notions of lengthened devotions, 
in which he continued many hours a day: he would often 
pray in his family two hours at a time, and had an ex¬ 
hausted copiousness that way: what Ihonglit soever struck 
his fancy, during those ellusions, lie lookecf on it as an 
answer of prayer, and was wholly determined by it: he 
looked on the covenant as the setting Christ on his throne, 
iind so was out of measure zealous in it. lie had no re¬ 
gard to the raising himself or his family, though he had 
thirteen children; but presbytery was to him num* than all 
the world. He had a readiness and vehemence of speak¬ 
ing that made him very considerable in ])ublic assemblies, 
and he had a fruitful iiiv<‘ntion, so that he was at all limes 
furnished with expedients. To these' three only this paper 
was to be shewed upon an oath of seer(‘< y, and it was to 
be deposited in W'aristouifs hands. They were only al¬ 
lowed to publish to tht' nation, (hat tlu'y were sure of a 
very great and unexpected assistance', which, (hough it was 
tx) be k(q)t secret, would appear in due time. This they 
publislied, and it weis looked on as an artifice to draw in 
the nation; but it w as afterwards fomid to br? a cheat in¬ 
deed, but a cheat of Lord Saville’s, who had Ibrged all 
tjicsc subscriptions. 

The Scots marched Avith a v^ ry sorry equi|>age: every tik scmis 
soldier carried a week's provision of oatmeal, and they 
bad a drove of cattle w ith them for their Ibod. They had 
also an invention of guns of white iron, tinned, and done 
about with leather, mid corded so tliaf they conhJ servo for 
two or three discharges. These were light, and Avere car¬ 
ried on horses; and Avhen they came to Nev^burn, the Eng¬ 
lish army that defended the ford was surprised with a dis¬ 
charge of artillery. Some thouglit it magic; and all Avcrc , 
put in such disorder, that tlie Avhole army did run Avith so 
great precipitation, that Sir '^Hiomas Fair!ax, avIiu had a 
command in it, did not slick to own, that till lie pmssed 
the Tees his legs trembled under him. This struck many 
of the enthusiasts of tlie King s side, as much as it exalted 
the Scots; who were next day possessed of NcAvcastlo, 
and so were masters not only of Northumberland and the 
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bishopric of Duresme, but of the collieries; by which, if 
they hid not been in a good understanding with the city of 
London, they could have distressed them extremely: but 
aU the use the city made of this was, to raise a great out¬ 
cry, and to complain of the war, sin«e it was now in the 
power of the Scots to starve them. Upon that, petitions 
were sent from^he city and from some counties to the King, 

Great dig. praying a trfaty with the Scots. The Lord Wharton and 

©onteniH in Howard, of Escrick, undertook to deliver some 

IBng'aQd. . . 

of these, which (hey did, and were clapped up upon it. A 
council of war was held, and it was resolved on, as the 
Lord Wharton told me, to shoot them at the head of the 
army, as movers of sedition. This was chiefly pressed by 
the Earl of Stratford. Duke Hamilton spoke nothing till 
the council rose; and then he asked Straflbrd if he w^as 
sure of the army, who seemed surprised at the question: 
but he, upon inquiry, understood that very probably a ge¬ 
neral mutiny, if not a total revolt, would have followed, if 
any such execution had been aUenij>ted. This success of 
the Scots ruined the King’s alfairs; and by it the necessity 
of the union of the two kingdoms may appear very evident, 
for notliing but a superior army, able to beat the Scots, 
can hinder their doing this at any time; and the seizing the 
collieries must immediately bring the city of London into 
great distress. Two armies wme now in the north as a 
load on the King, besides all the other grievances. The 
liOrd Savillc’s forgery came to he discovered. The King 
knew it; and yet he was brought afterwards to trust him, 
and to advance him to he J^arl of Sussex. The King 
pressed my uncle to deliver him the letter, who excused 
himself upon his oath; imd not knowing what use might , 
be made of it, he cut out every subscription, and sent it to 
the person for whom it was forged. The imitation was so 
exact, that every man, as soon as he saw his hand simply 
, by itself, acknowledged that he could not have denied it. 

The ill stale Tlie King was now in great straits: he had laid up700,000/. 

* hofore tile troubles in Scotland began; and, yet had raised 
no guards nor force in England, butTrlisted a very illegal 
administration to a legal execution. His treasure was now 
exhausted; his subjects were highly irritated; the ministry 
were all frightened, being exposed to the anger and justice 
of the parliament; so that ho had brought himself into 
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great distrCvSS, but had not the dexterity to extricate him¬ 
self out of it. lie loved high and rough inethwls, but had 
neither the skill to conduct them, nor the height of genius 
to manage them, He hated all that otfered prudent and 
moderate counsels: he thought it flowed from a meanness 
of spirit, and a care to preserve themselves by sacrificing 
his authority, or from republican principles: and even 
when he saw it was necessary to follow such advices, yet 
he hated those that gave them, llis heart was wholly 
turned to the gaining the two armies: in order to that he 
gained the Earl of Rothes entirely, who hoped, by the 
King’s mediation, to have married the Countess of Devon¬ 
shire, a rich and magnificent lady, that lived long in the 
greatest state of any in that age; he also gained the Earl of 
Montrose, who was a young man well learned, who had 
travelled, but had taken upon him the port of a hero too 
much. When he was beyond sea he travelled with the 
Earl of Denbigh; and they consulted all the astrologers 
they could hear of. I plainly saw the Karl of Denbigh re¬ 
lied on what had been told him to his dying day; and the 
rather, because the Earl of Montrose was ])romised a glori¬ 
ous fortune for some time, but all was to i)e overthrown in 
conclusion. When the Earl of Montrose returned from his 
travels, he was not considen'd by the King as he thought 
he deserved; so he studied to render himself popular in 
Scotland, and he was the first man in the opposition they 
made during the first war: he both advised and drew the 
letter to the King of France, for which the Lord Lowdun, 
who signed it, w^as imprisoned in the Tower of London. 

But the Earl of Lauderdale, as he himself told me, when 
it came to his turn to sign that letter, found false French in 
it; for instead of rayons de soleil, he had writ raye de 
soleily which in French signifies a sort ot fish; and so the 
matter went no farther at that time, and the treaty came on 
so soon after, that it was never again taken up. The Earl 
of Montrose was gained by the King at Berwick, and un¬ 
dertook to do great services: he either fancied, or at least 
he made the King fancy, tliat he could tuni the whole king¬ 
dom ; yet, indeed, he could do nothing. He was again 
trying to make a new party, and he kept a correspondence 
with the King when he lay at Newcastle, and was pretend¬ 
ing he had a great interest among the covenanters^ whereas 
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at that time he had none at all. All these little plottings 
came lobe either known, or at least suspected. The Queen 
was a woman of great vivacity in conversation, and loved 
all her life long to be in intrigues of all sorts, but was not 
so secret in them as such times and such affairs required* 
8he was a woman of no manner of judgment; she was bad 
at contrivance, but much worse in the execution; but by 
the liveliness of her discourse she made always a great im¬ 
pression on the King; and to her little practices, as well 
as to the King’s own temper, the seciuel of all his misfor¬ 
tunes was owing. 1 know it was a maxim infused into his 
sons, which 1 have often heard from King J ames, that he 
was undone by his concessions. This is true in some re¬ 
spect; for his passing the act, that the ]>arliamont should sit 
(hiring pleasure, was indeed his ruin, to which he was 
drawn by the Querm. Ilut if he luul not made great con¬ 
cessions, he had sunk without being able to make a strug¬ 
gle for it, and could not have divided the nation, or en¬ 
gaged so many to ha\e stood by him; since by the conces¬ 
sions that he made, especially that of thc’j^ricnnial parlia¬ 
ments, the honest and (luiet part of the nation was satislied, 
iuid thought their religion and libertit s were secured ; so 
they broke off fi-om * those \iolenter propositions that oc¬ 
casioned the w uv. 

The truth was, tlu' king did not come into those conces¬ 
sions seasonably, nor with a good grace; all appeared to 
1)0 extorted from him. There were also grounds, whether 
tme or plausible, to make it to be believed, that he in¬ 
tended not to stand to them any longer than he lay under 
that force, that visibly drew them from him, contrary to his 
own inclinations. Tim proofs that appeared of some par¬ 
ticulars, that made this seem true, made other tilings that 
were whispered to be more readily believed; for in all cri¬ 
tical times there are deceitful people of both sides, that 
protend to merit by jnakiiig discoveries, on condition that 
no use shall be made of them as witnesses, which is one of 
the most pestiferous ways of calumny possible. Almost 
the whole court had been concerned in one illegal grant or 
another; so these courtiers, to get tlieir faults passed over, 

It seems clearer, if instead of broke off frottif the sentence 
ran would not go into. 
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were os so many spies upon the King and Queen • they 
fold all they heard, and perhaps not witiiout large addi¬ 
tions, to the leading men ol’ the House of Commons. This 
inflamed the jealousy, and pushed them on to tlie m^ing 
still new demands. One eminent passage was told me by 
Ihe Lord Hollis:— 

The Earl of Strafford had married his sistbr; so, though «ccount 
in that parliament he was one of the hottest men of the 
party, yet when that matter was heforc tliem he always 
withdrew. AVhen the ])ill df attainder was passed, the fiirkii.li. ^ 
King sent for him, to know what lu; could do to save the 
Earl of Strafford. Hollis ausAvered, (hat if the King 
pleased, since the execution of the law was in him, ho 
might legally grant him a reprieve, which must be good in 
law; but he would not advise it. That which ho proposed 
was, that Lord Strafford should send him a petition for a 
short respite, to settle his affairs and to prepare for death; 
upon which he advised the King to come next day with tho 
petition in his hands, and lay it before (he two houses, with 
a speech which he drew for the King; and Hollis said to 
him, he would try his interest among his friends to get 
tliem to coiisnet to it. He prepared a great many by as¬ 
suring them, that if they would save Lord Strafford, he 
would wholly become theirs, in consequence of his first 
principles ; and that he might do them much more service 
by being preserved, than lie could do if made an example 
upon such new and doubtful points, fn iliis h(^ had 
wrought on so many, that he believed if the King s party 
had struck into it he might have saved him. It was car¬ 
ried to the Queen, as if Hollis had engaged that the Lari 
of Strafford should accuse her, and discover all he know; 

5K) tho Queen, not only diverted the King from going to the 
parliament, changing the speccli into a message, all writ 
with the King’s own hand, and sent to the House of Lords 
by the Prince of Wales (which Hollis liad said would have * 
perhaps done as well, the King being apt to spoil things 
by an unacceptable manner): hut, to the wonder of tho 
whole world, the Queen prevailed with him to add that 
moan postscript, If he must die, it were charity to re¬ 
prieve him till Saturdaywhich was a very unhand¬ 
some giving up of the whole message. When it was com¬ 
municated to botli houses, the whole court party was 
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plainly against it; and so he fell truly by the Queen’s 
means. 

The mentioning this makes me ad<l one particular con¬ 
cerning Archbishop Laud. When his impeachment was 
brought to the Lords’ bar, he, apprehending how it would 
end, sent over Warner, Bishop of Rochester, with the keys 
of his closet aftd cabinet, that he might destroy or put out 
of the way all papers that might either hurt himself or any 
body else. He was at that work for three hours, till upon 
Laud’s being committed to tlie black rod, a messenger went 
over to seal up his closet, who came after all was with¬ 
drawn. Among the writings he took away, it is believed 
the original Magna Charta, passed by King John, in the 
mead near Staines, was one. This was found among War¬ 
ner’s papers by his executor; and that descended to his son 
and executor. Colonel Lee, who gave it to me; so it is 
now in my hands, and it came very fairly to me. For this 
conveyance of it we have nothing but conjecture. 

I do not intend to prosecute the history of the wars. I 
have told a great deal relating to them in the Memoirs of 
llie Dukes of Hamilton. Rushworth’s Collections contain 
many excellent materials; and now the first volume of the 
Earl of Clarendon’s History gives a faithful representation 
of the beginnings of the troubles, though written in favour 
pf the court, and full of the best excuses that such ill things 
were capable of: I shall therefore only set out what 1 had 
particular reason to know, and what is not to be met with 
in books. 

TfiC Dt*W The kirk was now settled in Scotland with a new mix- 
ture of ruling elders; which, though they were taken from 
m SwUaud. the Geneva pattern, to assist, or rather to be a check on 
the ministers in the managing the parochial discipline, yet 
tliesc never came to their assemblies till the year 1638, when 
they thought it necessary to make them first go and carry 
all the elections of the ministers at the several presbyteries, 
and next come themselves and sit in the assemblies. Tho 
nobility and chief gentry offered themselves upon that oc¬ 
casion ; and the ministers, since they saw they were like to 
act in opposition to the King’s orders, wore glad to have 
so great a support* But the elders that now came to assist 
them beginning to take, as the ministers thought, too much 
on them, they grew weary of such imperious masters; so 
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they studied to work up the infeirior people to mucji zeal; 
and, as they mouf^ht any up to some measure of heat and 
knowledge, they brought them also into their eldership, 
and so got a majority of hot zealots wlio depended on them: 
one out of these was deputed to attend on the judicatories. 

They had synods of all tl»e clergy, in one or more counties, 
who met twice a year, and a general assenlbly met once a 
year; and, at parting, that body named some, called the 
commission of the kirk, who wore to sit in the intervals to 
prepare matters for the next assembly, and to look into all 
the concerns of the church, to give warning of dangers, and 
to inspect all proceedings of the state, as far as related 
to the matters of religion: by these means they became ter¬ 
rible to all their enemies. In their sermons, and chiefly in 
their prayers, all that passed in the state was canvassed: 
men were as good as muned, and either recommended or 
complained of to God, as they were acceptable or odious 
to them. This grew up in time to an insutferable degree of 
boldness. The way that was given to it, when the King 
and the bishops were their common themes, made that 
afterwards the humour could not be restrained; and it grew 
so petulant, that the pulpit was a scene of news and pas¬ 
sion. For some years this was managed with great appear¬ 
ances of fervour, by men of age and some authority; but 
when the younger and hotter zealots took it up, it became 
odious to almost all sorts of people, except some sour en¬ 
thusiasts, who thought all their impertinence was zeal and 
an effect of inspiration, which flowed naturally from the c(»n- 
ceit of extemporary ])rayers being praying by the Spirit. 

Hendferson, a minister of Edinburgh, was by much the Thp chief 
wisest and gravest of them all; but as all his performances 
that 1 have seen are flat and heavy, so he found it was an 
easier thing to raise a flame than to quench it. He studied 
to keep his party to him, yet he found he could not mode¬ 
rate the heat of some fiery spirits; so when he saw he could * 
follow tliem no more, but that they had got the people out 
of his hands, he sunk both in body and mind, and died 
soon after. The person next to him was Douglas, believed 
to be descended from the royal family, though the wrong 
way: there appeared an air of greatness in him, that made 
all that saw him inclined enough to believe he was of no 
ordinary descent. He was a reserved man: he had the 
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Scriptures by heart to the exactness of a Jew, for he was 
as a‘Concordance : he was too calm and two grave for the 
furious men, but yet he was much depended on for his pru¬ 
dence. I knew him in his old age, and saw plainly he 
was a slave to his popularity, and durst not own the free 
thoughts he had of some things for fear of ofl'ending the 
people. 

1 will not run out in giving the characters of the other 
leading preachers among them, such as llickson, Blair, 
Rutherford, Baily, Cant, and the two Gillispys. They 
were men all of a sort: they affected great sublimities in 
devotion: they poured themselves out in their prayers with 
a loud voice, and often with many tears. They had but 
an ordinary proportion of learning among them; something 
of Hebrew, and very little Greek: books of controversy 
with the papists, but above all with the Arminians, was the 
height of their study. A way of preaching by doctrine, rea¬ 
son, and use, was wliat they set up on; and some of them 
affected a strain of stating cases of conscience, not with re¬ 
lation to moral actions, but to some reflections on their 
condition and temper: that was occasioned chiefly by their 
conceit of praying by the Spirit, which every one could not 
attain to, or keep up to tiie same heat in, at all times. The 
learning they recommended to their young divines were 
some German systems, some commentalors on the scrip¬ 
ture, books of controversy, and practical books: they were 
so careful to ol)lige tliem to make their round in these, that 
if they had no men of great learning among them, yet none 
were very ignorant; as if they liad thought an ccpiality in 
learning was necessary to keep up the parity of their go¬ 
vernment. None could he suffered to preach as expec¬ 
tants (as tJiey called them), but after a trial or two in pri¬ 
vate before the ministers alone; then two or three sermons 
were to be preached in public, some more learnedly, some 
more practically; tlion a head iu divinity was to be common 
placed in Latin, and the person was to maintain theses 
upon it: he w<is also to be tried in Greek and Hebrew, and 
in scripture chronology. The questionary trial ciune last, 
every minister asking such questions as he pleased: when 
any had passed through all these with approbation, which 
was done in a course of tlircc or four months, he was al¬ 
lowed to pteach when invited; and if he w as presented or 
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called to a church, he was to pass throuj^h a new set of the 
same trials. This made that (here was a small circle of 
knowledge in which they were generally well instructed. 

True morality was little studied or esteemed by tJiem: they 
took much paiics among their people to maintain their au¬ 
thority; they affected all (he ways of familiarity that were 
like to gain on them. 

They forced all people to sign the covenant; and tlie 
greatest part of the episcopal clergy^ among whom were 
two bishops, came to them, and renounced their former 
principles, and desired to be received info their body. At 
first they received all that offered themselves, but after¬ 
wards tliey repented of this; and the violent men among 
them were ever pressing the purging of the kirk, as they 
called it; that is, the ejecting all the episcopal clergy. 

Then they took up the term of malignants, by which all who 
differed from them were distinguished : but the striefness 
of piety and good life, which had gained them so much re¬ 
putation before the war, began to wear off; and instead of 
that, a fierceness of temper, and a copiousness of many 
long sermons, and much longer prayers, came to be the dis¬ 
tinction of the party. This tlicy carried even to the saying 
grace before and after meat sometimes to the length of a 
whole hour: but as every new" war broke out, there was a 
visible abatement of even the outw ard .shews of piety : thus 
the w ar cormpted both sides. When the war broke out in 
England, the Scots had a great mind to go into it. The 
decayed nobility, the military men, and the ministers, were 
violently set on it. They saw what good (|uarters they had 
in the north of England, and they hoped the umpirage of‘ 
the war would fiill into their hands. The division appear¬ 
ing so near an equality in England, they reckoned tiny 
w ould turn the scales, and so be courted on both sides; 
and they did not doubt to draw great advantages from it, 
both for the nation in general, <ind themselves in particular. • 
Duke Hamilton w as trusted by the King with the manage¬ 
ment of his affairs in that kingdom, and had powers to offer, 
but so secretly, that if di.scovercd it could not be proved, . 
for fear of disgusting the English, that if they would engage CondidorM 
in the King’s side, he would consent to the uniting Northum- 
Ijerland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, to Scotland; and 
that Newcastle should be the seat of the government: that 
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the Prince of Wales should hold his court always amonj; 
them;Hhat every third year the King should go among 
them; and every oiiice in the King’s household should in 
the third torn be given to a Scotchman. This I found not 
among Duke Hamilton’s papers; but the Earl of Lauder¬ 
dale assured me of it, and that at the Isle of Wight they 
had all the engagements from the King that he could give. 
Duke Hamilton quickly saw it was a vain imagination to 
hope that kingdom cpuld bo brought to espouse the King’s 
quarrel; the inclination ran strong the other way: all he 
hoped to succeed in was to keep them neuter for some time, 
and this he saw could not hold long: so after lie had kept 
off their engaging with Jilngland all the year 1648, he and 
his friends saw it was in vain to struggle any longer. The 
cour.se they all resolved on was, that the nobility .should 
fall in heartily with the inclinations of the nation to join 
with England, that so they might procure to themselves 
and their friends the chief commands in the army: and 
then, when they were in Jhigland, and that their army was 
as a distinct body separated from tlie rest of the kingdom, 
it might be much easier to gain them to the King’s service, 
than it was at that time to work on the whole nation. 

This >yas not a very sincere way of proceeding: but it 
intended for the King's service, and it would probably have 
had the effect designed by it if some accidents had not hap¬ 
pened that changed tlu^ face of affairs, which are not rightly 
Mon- understood, and therefore I will open them clearly. The 
dortakurg# Montrose and a party of high royalists were for en¬ 

tering into an open breach with the country in the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1648, but offered no probable methods ol' 
maintaining it, nor could they reckon themselves assured 
of any considerable party. They were full of undertak¬ 
ings; but when they were prc.ssed to shew what concur¬ 
rence might be depended on, nothing was offered but from 
^ the highlanders; and on this w ise men could not rely: so 
Duke Hamilton would not expose the King’s affairs by 
such a desperate way of proceeding. Upon this they 
went to Oxford, and tilled all people ffiere with complaints 
of the treachery of the Ilamiltons, and they pretended they 
could have secured Scotland if their propositions had been 
entertained. This was but loo suitable to the King’s own 
inclinations, and to the humour that was then prevailing at 
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Oxford. So when the two Hamiltons came up they were 
not admitted to speak to the King:; and it was believed, if 
the younger brother laid not made his escape, that both 
would have suffered: for when the Queen heard of his 
escape, she, with great commotion, said, Abercom has 
missed a dukedom; for that earl was a papist, and next to 
the two brothers, lliey could have demonstrated, if heard, 
that they were sure of above tw o parts in three of the of¬ 
ficers of the army, and did not doubt to liave engaged the 
army in tlie King’s cause: but the tailing in this was not all. 
The Earl, then made Maniuis of Montrose, had powers 
given him, such as he desired, and was sent down with 
them ; but he could do nothing till tlie end of the year. A 
great body of tlie Macdonalds, commanded by one Colonel 
Killoch, came over from Ireland to recover Kentire, the 
best country of all the highlands, out from which they had 
been driven by the Argyle family w ho had possessed their 
country about fifty years. The head of these was the Earl 
of Antrim, who had married the Duke of Buckingham’s 
widow ; and, being a papist, and having a great command 
in Ulst(‘r, was much relied on by the Queen. He was the 
main person in the first rebellion, and wiis the most en¬ 
gaged in bloodshed of any in the north ; yet he continued 
to correspond with the Queen to the great prejudice of the 
Iving’s affairs. When the Marcpiis of Montrose heard they 
were in Argylcshire, he went to them and told them, if they ^ 
would let him lead them he would carry them into the heart 
of the kingdom, and procure them better quarters and goo<l 
pay: so he led them into Perthshire, The Scots had at 
that time an army in England, and another in Ireland ; yet 
they did not think it necessary to call home any part of 
cither; but, despising the Irish and the highlanders, they 
raised a tumultuary army, and put it under tluj command 
of .some lords noted for want of courage, and of others who 
wished well to the other side. The Manpiis of Montrose’s 
men were desperate, and met witli little r(‘sislance; so that 
small body of the covenanters army was routed. And here 
the Marquis of Montrose got horses and ammunition, hav¬ 
ing but three horses before, and powder only for one charge. 
Then he became considerable, and he marched through the 
northern parts by Aberdeen. The Marquis of Huntly was 
in the King’s interests, but w ould not join with him, though 
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his sons did. Astrology ruined him: he believed the stariJ, 
and they deceived him: he said often tliat neither the King, 
nor the Hamiltons, nor Montrose would prosper: he be¬ 
lieved he should outlive them all and escape at last, as it 
happened in conclusion as to outliving the others. He 
was naturally a gallant man; but the stars had so subdued 
him, that he made a poor ligure during the whole course of 
the wars. 

The Martjuis (»f Moiitr(>se’s success was very mischiev¬ 
ous, and proved (he ruin of the King’s affairs ; on which 1 
should not have depemded entirely if 1 had had this only 
from the Earl of Lauderdah', >vho was indeed my first au¬ 
thor ; but it was fully confirmed fo me by the Lord Hollis^ 
who had gone in witli great heat into the beginnings of the 
war; but he soon saw the ill consecjuences it already had, 
and the worse that were like fo grow with flic progre.ss 
of it: he had, in tln^ beginning of (he year 1(143, when 
he was sent to Oxford with the propositions, taken great 
pauis on all about fhe King to convince them of the ne¬ 
cessity of their yielding in time, since the longer they stood 
out tho conditions would lie harder; and when he was 
sent by the' parliament, in the end of the year 1644, with 
other propositions, he and \\ hitlock entered into secret 
4’onferences with the King, of which some account is given 
by Whitlock in his Memoirs. The^, with other commis¬ 
sioners that w ere sent to Oxford, possessed the King, aiul 
all that were in great credit witli him, w ith this, that it was 
absolutely necessary the King should pilt an end to the 
war by a treaty; a new party of hot men was springing u\)^ 
that were plainly for changing the government: they wore 
growing much in the army, but were yet tar from carrying 
any thing in the House: they had gained much strength 
this summer; and they might make a great progress by the 
accideuts that another year might produce: they confessed 
there were many things hard to be digested, that must bo 
done ill order to a peace : they asked things (hat were un¬ 
reasonable ; but they were forced to consent to those de¬ 
mands, otherwise they would have lost their credit with 
the city and the people, who could not be satisfied without 
a very entire security and a full satisfaction; but the ex¬ 
tremity to which matters might be carried otherwise, made 
it necessary to come to a peace on an> terms whatsoever. 
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since no terms could be so bad as the continuance ^of the 
war; the Kin^ must trust them, though they were not at 
that time disposed to trust him so much as it were to be 
wished : they said, farther, that if a peace should follow, it 
would be a much easier thing to get any hard laws now 
moved for to be repealed, than it was now to hinder their 
being insisted on. With these things Hollis told me that 
the King, and many of his counsellors, who saw how his 
affairs declined, and with what difficulty they could hope 
to continue the war another year, were satislied. The 
King more particularly began to feel the insolence of the 
military men, and of those who were daily reproaching 
him with their services; so that they were become as un¬ 
easy to him as those of Westminster had been formerly. 

But some came in the interval from Lord Montrose with 
such an account of what he had done, of the strength he 
had, and of his hopes next summer, that the King was by 
that prevailed on to believe his atfairs would mend, and 
that he might afterwards treat on better terms. This un- liuinoifoi- 
happily w rought so far, that the limitations he put on those 
he sent to treat at Uxbridge, made the whole design mis- 
( arry. That raisi d the spirits of those that were already 
hut too much exasperated. The Manpiis of Montrose 
made a great progress the next year ; but he laid no lasting 
foundation, for he did not make himself master of the strong 
places or passes of the kingdom. After his last and greatest 
victory at Kilsyth, he was lifted up out of measure. The 
Macdonalds were every where tierce masters and raven¬ 
ous plunderers: aiid the other highlanders, who did not 
such military executions, yet were good td robbing; and 
when they had got as much as they could carry home on 
their backs, they des(Tted. The Macdonalds also left him 
to go and execute their revenge on the Argyle’s country. 

The Marquis of Montrose thought he was now master, but 
had no scheme how to fix his conquests. He wasted the • 
estates of his enemies, chiefly the JIamiltons; and went to¬ 
wards the borders of England, though he had but a small 
force left about him; but he thought his name carried ter¬ 
ror with it. So he writ to the King, that he had gone over 
the land from Dan to Beersheba: he prayed the King to 
come dow n in these words, ** Come thou and take the city, 
lest I take it, and it be called by my name.” This letter 
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was w/it, but never sent, for he was routed, and his papers 
taken, before he had dispatched the courier. When his 
papers were taken, many letters of the Kinf^, and of others 
at Oxford, were found, as the Earl of Crawford, one ap¬ 
pointed to read them, told me, which increased the dis- 
j^usts; but these were not published. Upon this occasion 
many prisoners that had quarters g^iven them were mur¬ 
dered in cold blood; and as they sent them to some towns 
that had been ill used by Lord Montrose’s army, the people 
in reveng^e fell on them and knocked them on the head. 
Several persons of quality were condemned for being with 
them: and they were proceeded against both with seve¬ 
rity and with indignities. The preachers thundered in their 
pulpits against all that did the work of the Lord deceit¬ 
fully, and cried out against all that were for moderate 
proceedings as guilty of the blood that had been shed. 

Thine eye shall not pity, and thou shalt not spare,’' 
were often inculcated alter every execution ; they triumphed 
with so little decency, that it gave all people very ill im- 
prc.ssions of them. Hut this w as not the w orst elfect of 
Lord Montrose’s expedition: it lost the opportunity at Ux¬ 
bridge ; it alienated the Scots much from the King; it ex¬ 
alted all that were enemies to peace. Now they seemed 
to have some colour for all those aspersions they had cast 
on the King, as if he had been in a correspondence with 
the Irish rebels, when the worst tribe of them had been 
thus employed !)y him. [lis afl'airs declined totally in 
England that summer; and Lord Hollis said to me, all was 
owing to Lord Montrose’s unhappy successes. 

Antrim # Upou this occasioii I will relate somewhat concerning 
enceTwiih^ the Earl of Antrim. I had in my hand several of his let- 
ibeKingatnj ters to the King in the year 1640, writ in a very confident 
Queen. gtylo. One was somewliat particular: he in a postscript 
desired the King to send the inclosed to the good w^oman, 
• without making any excuse for the presumption, by which, 
as follows in the postscript, he meant his wife, the Dutchess 
of Buckingham. This made me more easy to believe a 
story that tJie Earl of Essex told me he had from the Earl 
o Northumberland: upon the restoration, in the year 
ld60, Lord Antrim was thought guilty of so mtich blood¬ 
shed, that it ms taken for granted he could not be includ¬ 
ed in the indemnity tliat was to pass in Ireland; upon this. 
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he (Lord Antrim) seeing the Duke of Ormond Set ^gainst 
him, came over to London, and was lodged at Somerset 
House; and it was believed that, having no children, he 
settled his estate on Jermyn, then Earl of St. Albans; 
but before he came away he had made a prior settlement 
in favour of his brother. He petitioned the King to order 
a committee of coimcil to examine tlie warrants that he 
had acted upon. The Earl of Clarendon was for rejecting 
the petition, as containing a high indignity to th<? memory 
of King Charles the First; and said plainly, at council 
table, that if any person had pretended to affirm such a 
tiling while they were at Oxford, he would either have been 
severely punished for it, or the King would soon have had 
a very thin court. But it seemed Just to see what he had 
to say for himself: so a committee was named, of which 
the Earl oi' N orthumberland was the chief. He produced 
to them some of the King’s letters, but they did not come 
up to a full proof. In one of them the King wrote that ho 
had not then leisure, but referred himself to the Queen’s 
letter, and said that was all one as il' he writ himself. 

Upon this foundation he produced a series of letters writ 
by himself to the Queen, in which he gave her an account 
of every one of these particulars that were laid to his 
charge, and shewed the grounds he went on, and desired 
her directions to every one of these : he had answe^rs or¬ 
dering him to do as he did. This the Queen-mother espous¬ 
ed with great zeal, and said she was bound in honour to 
save him. I saw a great deal of that management; for 1 
was then at court. But it was generally believed, that (his 
train of letters was made up at that time in a collusion be¬ 
tween the Queen and him; so a report was prepared to be 
signed by the committee, setting forth that he had so fully 
justified himself in every thing that had been objected to 
him, that he ought not to be excepted out of the indemnity. 
Tliiswas brought first to the Earl of Northumberland to 
be signed by him; but he refused it, and said he was sorry 
he had produced such warrants, but he did not think they 
could serve his turn, for he did not believe any warrant 
from the King or Queen could justify so much bloodshed, 
in so many black instances as were laid against liim. Up¬ 
on his refusal the rest of the committee did not think fit 
to sign the report; so it was let fall, and the King was pre- 
VOI,. T. G 
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vailed on to write to the Duke of Ormond, telling him that 
he had^so vindicated himself that he must endeavour to get 
him to be included in the indemnity. That was done, and 
was no small reproach to the King, that did thus sacrifice 
his father’s honour to his mother’s importunity. Upon this 
the Earl of Essex told me, that he had taken all the pains 
he could to inquire into the original of the Irish massacre, 
but he could never sec any reason to believe the King had 
any accession to it. He did indeed believe that the Queen 
hearkened to the propositions made by the Irish, who un¬ 
dertook to take the government of Ireland into their hands, 
which they thought they could easily perform : and then, 
they said, they would assist the King to subdue the hot 
spirits at Westminster. With this the plot of the insur¬ 
rection began; and all the Irish believed the Queen en¬ 
couraged it. But in the first design there was no thought 
of a massacre; that came in head as they wore laying the 
methods of executing it: so, as those were managed by 
the priests, they were the chief men that set on the Irish to 
all the blood and cruelty that followed. 

I know nothing in particular of the sequel of the war, 
nor of all the confusions that happened till the murder of 
King Charles the First; only one passage 1 had from 
Lieuienaiit General Druinond, afterwards Lord Strath- 
allan. He served on the King’s side, but he had many 
friends among those who were for the covenant: so the 
King’s affairs being now ruined, he was recommended to 
Cromwell, being then in a treaty with tlie Spanish ambas¬ 
sador, who was negotiating for some regiments to be levied 
and sent over from Scotland to Flanders: he happened to 
bo with Cromwell when the commissioners, sent from Scot¬ 
land to protest against the putting the King to death, came 
to argue the matter with him. Cromwell bade Drumond 
stay and hear their conference, which he did. They began 
in a heavy languid style, to lay indeed great load on the 
King! but tliey still insisted on that clause in the cove¬ 
nant, by which they swore they would be faithful in the 
preservation of his Majesty’s person: with this they 
shewed upon what terms Scotland, as well as the two 
houses, had engaged in the war; and w hat solemn decla¬ 
rations of their zeal And duty to the King they all along 
published, which would now appear, to the scandal and re- 
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proach of the Christian name, to have been false pretences, 
if when the King was in their power they should proceed 
to extremities. Upon this Cromwell entered into a long Cromwell 
discourse of the nature of the regal power, according to "scrtf‘ 
the principles of Mariana and Buchanan; he thought a, ronoerning 
breach of trust in a king ought to be punished more than 
any other crime whatsoever: he said as to their covenant, 
they swore to the preservation of the King’s person in de¬ 
fence of the true religion; if then it appeared that the set¬ 
tlement of the true religion was obstructed by the King, so 
that they could not come at it but by putting him out of tlic 
way, then their oath could not bind tlicm to the preserving 
him any longer. He said, also, their covenant did bind 
them to bring all malignants, incendiaries, and enemies to 
the cause, to condign punishment; and was not this to be 
executed impartially ? what were all those, on whom public 
justice had been done, especially those who sutfered for 
joining Avith Montrose, but small otlenders acting by 
commission from the King, who was tliercfore the principal, 
and so the most guilty ? Drumond said, Cromwell had 
plainly the better of them at their own weapon, and upon 
their own ])rinciples. At this time presbytery was at its 
height in Scotland. 

In summer KMS, when the parliament declared they Ti.t 
would engage to rescue the King from his imprisonment 
and the parliament of England from the force it was put hcmiiiy to 
imder by the army, the nobility went into the design, all 
except six or eight. The King had signed an engagement 
to make good his ofters to the nation of the l orthern coun¬ 
ties, with the other conditions formerly mentioned: and 
particular favours were promised to every one that con¬ 
curred in it. The Marquis of Argyle gave it out that the 
Hamiltons, let them pretend what they would, had no sin¬ 
cere intentions to their cause, but had engaged to serve 
the King on his own terms: he filled the preachers with 
such jealousies of this, that though all the demands that 
they made for the security of their cause, and in declaring 
the grounds of the war, were complied with, yet they could 
not be satisfied, but still said the Hamiltons were in a 
confederacy with the malignants in England, and did not 
intend to stand to what they had promised. The general 
assembly declared against it, as an imlawful confederacy 
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with the enemies of God, and called it the unlawful engage- 
mcnt, which came to be the name commonly given to it in all 
their pulpits. They every where preached against it, and 
opposed the levies all they could by solemn denunciations 
of the wrath and curse of God on all concerned in them. 
This was a strange piece of opposition to the state, little 
inferior to wluit was pretended to, and put in practice, by 
the church of Rome. 

The south-west counties of Scotland have seldom corn 
enough to serve them round the year; and the northern 
parts producing more than they need, those in the west 
come in the summer to buy at Leith the stores that come 
from the north: and from a word whiggara, used in driving 
tlieir horses, all that drove were called the whiggamors, 
and shorte r, the whiggs. Now in that year, after the news 
came down of Duke Hamilton s defeat, the ministers ani¬ 
mated their people to rise, and march to Edinburgh: and 
they came up marching on the head of their parishes, with 
an unheard-of fury, praying and preaching all the way as 
they came. The Marquis of Argyle and his party came 
insiirrertion. and headed them, they being about 6000. This was called 
the whiggamors inroad; and, ever after that, all that op¬ 
posed the court came in contempt to be called whiggs: and 
from Scotland the word was brought into England, where 
it is now one of our unhappy terms of distinction. 

The committee of their estates, with the force they had 
in their hands, could easily have dissipated this undis¬ 
ciplined herd; but they, knowing their own weakness, 
sent to Cromwell, desiring his assistance. Upon that the 
committee saw Uiey could not stand before him; so they 
came ta a treaty, and delivered up the government to this 
new l)ody. Upon their assuming it, they declared all who 
had served or assisted in the engagement incapable of any 
employment, till they had tirst satisfied tJie kirk of the truth 
• of their repentance, and made public professions of it. 
AH churches were upon that full of mock penitents, some 
making their acknowledgments all in tears, to gain more 
credit with tlie new party. The Earl of Lowdun, that was 
chancellor, had entered intu soleimi promises both to the 
King and the Hamiltons: but wheo he came to Scotland, 
bis wife, a high covenanter, and an heiress, by whom he had 
both honour and estate, threatened him> if he went on that 
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way, with a process of adultery, in wliich slic coukl have 
had very copious proofs: he durst not stand this, and so 
compounded the matter by the deserting his friends, and 
turning over to the other side; of which he made public 
confession in the church of Edinburgh, with many tears, 
confessing his weakness in yielding to the temptation of 
what had a shew of honour and loyalty, for which he ex¬ 
pressed a hearty sorrow. 1'hose that came in early, witli 
great shews of compunction, got easier olf; but those who 
stood out long found it a harder matter to make their peace. 
Cromwell came down to Scotland, and saw the new model 
fully settled. 

During his absence I’rom the scene, the treaty of the Isle 
of Wight was set on foot by the parliament, who tJeeing oVwighc 
the army at such a distance, took this occasion of tr< ating 
with the King. Sir Henry Vane, and others, who were for 
a change of government, luid no mind to treat any more; 
but both city and country weni so desirous of a personal 
treaty, lliat it could not be resisted. Vane, Pierpoint, and 
vsonn' others, went to the treaty on purpose to delay matters 
till the army could be brought up to Loudon. All that 
wished well to the treaty prayed the King at their first 
coming to dispatch the business with all possible; haste, 
and to grant the tirst day all that he eould bring himself to 
grant on the last. Hollis and Grimston told me, they had 
both on their knees begged this of the; King. They said, 
they knew Vane would study to draw out the treaty to a 
great length; and he, who declared for an unbounded 
liberty of conscience, would try to gain on the King’s 
party, by the offer of a toleration for the Common Prayer 
and tlie episi'opal clergy. His design in that was to gain 
time, tiir Cromwell should settle Scotland and the north. 

But they said, if the King would frankly com*; in without 
tlie formality of paper.^ backward and forward, uud send 
them back next day wit^ the concessions that were abso¬ 
lutely necessary, they did not doubt but he should in a 
very few days be brought up with honour, freedom, and 
safety to the pfirliament, and that matters should be brought 
to a present settlement. Titus, who was then much trusted 
by the King, and employed in a negotiation with the presby- 
terian party, told me he had spoke often and earnestly to 
him in tiie same strain, hut the King could not come to a 
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iresolittion-; and he still fancied, that in the struggle between 
the House of Commons and the army, both saw they 
needed him so much to give them the superior strength, 
that he imagined by balancing them he would bring both 
sides into greater dependence on himself, and force them 
to better terms. In this Vane flattered the episcopal party, 
to the King’s ruin as well as their own: but they still hated 
the presbyterians as the first authors of the war, and seemed 
unwilling to think well of them, or to be beholding to them. 
Thus the treaty went on with a fatal slowness; and, by the 
time it was come to some maturity, Cromwell came up with 
his army, and overturned all. 

Upon this 1 will set down what Sir Harbotle Grimston 
told me a few weeks before his death: whether it was done 
at this time, or the year before, I cannot tell; I rather be¬ 
lieve the latter. When the House of Commons and the 
army were a quarrelling, at a meeting of the officers, it was 
proposed to purge the army better, that they might know 
whom to depend on. Cromwell upon that said he was sure 
of the army; but there was another body, that had more 
need of purging, naming the House of Commons, and he 
thought the army only could do that. Two officers that 
were present brought an account of this to Grimston, who 
carried them with him to the lobby of the House of Com¬ 
mons, they being resolved to justify it to the House. There 
wajJ another debate then on foot, but Grimston diverted it, 
and said, he had a matter of privilege of the highest sort t6 
lay before them: it was about the being and freedom of the 
House. So he charged Cromwell with the design of put¬ 
ting a force on the House: he had his witnesses at the door, 
and desired they might be examined. They were brought 
to the bar, and justified all that they had said to fiim, and 
gave a full relation of all that had passed at their meetings. 
When they withdrew, Cromwell fell down on his knees, and 
made a solemn prayer to God, attesting his innocence, and 
his zeal for the service of the House: he submitted himself 
to the providence of God, who it seems thought fit to exer¬ 
cise him with calumny and slander, but he committed his 
cause to him. This he did with great vehemence, and with 
many tears. After this strange and bold preamble he made 
so long a speech, justifying both himself and the rest of the 
officers, except a few that seemed inclined to return back 
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to Egypt, tliat he wearied out the House, and wrought so 
much on his party, that what the witnesses had said ^as so 
little believed, that, had it been moved, Grimston thought 
that both he and they would have been sent to tlie Tower; 
but, whether their guilt made them modest, or that they had 
no mind to have the matter much talked of, thef let it fall, 
and there was no strength on tlie other side to carry it far¬ 
ther. To complete the scene, as soon as ever Cromwell 
got out of the House, he resolved to trust himself no more 
among them; but went to the army, and in a few days he 
brought them up, and forced a great many from the House. 

I had much discourse on this head with one who knew 
Cromwell well, and all that set of men, and asked him how 
they could excuse all the prevarications, and other ill 
things, of which they were visibly guilty in the conduct of 
their affairs. He told me, they believed there were great 
occasions in which some men were called to great services, 
in the doing of which they were excused from the common 
rules of morality: such were the practices of Ehud and 
Jael, Samson and David; and by this they fancied they 
had a privilege from observing the standing rules. It is 
very obvious how far this principle may be carried, and 
how all justice and mercy may be laid aside on this pre¬ 
tence by every bold enthusiast. Ludlow, in his Memoirs, 
justifies this force put on the parliament, as much as he 
condemns the force that Cromwell and the army afterwards 
put on the House; and he seems to lay this down for a 
maxim, that the military power ought always to be subject 
to the civil: and yet, without any sort of resentment for 
what he had done, he owns the share he had in the force 
put on the parliament at this time. The plain reconciling 
of this is, that he thou^t when the array judged the par¬ 
liament was in the wrong they might use violence, but not 
otherwise; which gives the army a superior authority, and 
an inspection into the proceedings of the parliament. This. 
shews how impossible it is to set up a commonwealth in 
England; for that caimot be brought about but by a mili¬ 
tary force, and they will ever keep the parliament in sub¬ 
jection to them, and so keep up their own authority. 

I will leave all that relates to the King’s trial and death 
to common historians, knowing nothing that is particular 
of Chat great transaction, which was certainly one of the 
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most mazing scenes in history. Ireton was the person 
that drove it on; for CromwelJ was all the while in some 
suspcnce about it. Ireton had the principles and the tem¬ 
per of a Cassius in him; he stuck at nothing that might 
have turnecyilngland to a commonwealth; and he found out 
Cook and jRradshaw, two bold lawyers, as proper instru¬ 
ments for managing it. Fairfax was much distracted in 
his mind, and changed purposes often every day. The 
Presbyterians ami the body of the city were much against 
it, and were (jvery where fasting and praying for the King's 
preservation. There was not above 8000 of the army about 
the town; but these were selected out of the whole army, as 
the most engaged in enthusiasm, and they were kept at 
prayer, in their way, almost day and night, except when 
they were upon duly: so that they were wrought up to a 
pitch of fury, that struck a terror into all people. On the 
other hand, the King’s party was without spirit; and, as 
many of themselves have said to me, they could never be¬ 
lieve his death was really intended till it was too late. 
Tlicy thought all was a pageantry to strike a terror, and to 
force the King to such concessions as they had a mind to 
extort from him. 

The King himself shewed a calm and a composed lirm- 
ncss, which amazed all people; and that so much the more, 
because it was not natural to hin»: it was imputed to a 
very extraordinary measure of supernatural assistance. 
Bishop Juxon did the duty of his function honestly, but 
with a dry coldness that could not raise the King’s thoughts; 
so that it was owing wholly to somewhat within himself that 
he went through so many indignities with so much true 
greatness, without disorder or any sort of affectation. Thus 
he died greater than he had lived^^aud shewed, that which 
has been often observed of the wfiole race of the Stuarts, 
that they bore misfortimes better than prosperity. His 
reign, both in peace and war, was a continual series of 
cnors; so that it docs not appear that he had a true judg¬ 
ment of things. He was out of measure set on following 
his humour, but unreasonably feeble to those whom he 
trusted, chiefly to the Queen. He had too high a notion 
of the regal power, and thought that eviery opposition to it 
was rebellion: he minded little things too much, and was 
more concerned in the drawing of a paper than in fighting 
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a battle. He had a firm aversion to popery, but was much 
inclined to a middle way between protestants and p’apists, 
by which he lost the one without gaining the other. His 
engaging the Duke ol‘ Rohan in the war of Rochelle, and 
then assisting him so poorly, and forsaking him at last, 
gave an ill character of him to all the protest&uts abroad. 

Tlie Earl of Lauderdale told me the Duke of Rohan was at 
Geneva, where he himselt was, when he received a very 
long letter, or rather a little book, from my father, which 
gave him a copious account (d'the beginning of the troubles 
in Scotland ; he translated it to the Duke of Rohan, who 
expressed a velieinent indignation at the court of England 
for th( ir usage of him; of which this was the account he 
then gave:— 

The Duke o^.‘ Ruckingham had a secret conversiition with Thonfluirof 
the Queen of France, of which the queen-mother was very 
jealous, and j)ossessed the King with such a sense of it, 
that he >vas ordered immediately to leave the court. Upon 
his return to England, under this affront, he possessed the 
King w ith such a hatred of that court, that the Queen was 
ill Used on her coming over, and all her servanfs were sent 
bad. He told him also, that the protestants were so ill 
used, and so strong, that if he would protect I hem they 
would involve that kingdom in now w^ars; which he repre¬ 
sented as so glorious a beginning of his reign, that the 
King, without weighing the eon.se(iuence of it, sent one to 
treat with the Duke of Rohan about it. Groat assistance 
w as promised by sea : so a war w as resolved on, in which 
the share lliat our court had is well enough known. But the 
infamous part was, that Richlieu got the King of France 
to make his Queen write an obliging letter to the Dnke of 
Buckingham, assuring him that, if he would let Rochelle 
fall without assisting it, he should have leave to come over, 
and shouhl settle the whole matter of the religion according 
to their edicts. This was a strange proceeding; Imt Car- • 
dinal Richlieu could turn that weak king as he pleased. 

Upon this, the Duke made that shameful campaign of the 
isle of Rhee: but finding, next wintcT, that he was not to 
be suffered to go over into France, and that he was abused 
into a false hope, he resolved to have followed that matter 
with more vigour, when he w^as stabbed by Felton. 

There is another story told of the King’s conduct during 

VOB. I. H 
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A de.i^^n of the peaccdblc part ot his rcign^ which I had from Halcwyn, 
Spnilh Ne Doit, who was oHc of thc judgcs in the court ot' Hol- 
thcrland» a land, and was the wisest and greatest man 1 knew among 
them. He told me he had it from his father, who being 
then the chief man of Dort, was of the states, and had the 
secret communicated to him. When Isabella Clara Euge¬ 
nia grew old, and began to decline, a great many of her 
council, apprehending what miseries they would fall under, 
when they should be again in the hands of the Spaniards, 
formed a design of making themselves a free common¬ 
wealth; that, in imitation of the union among the caidons 
of Switzerland, that were of both religions, there should be 
a perpetual confederacy between them and the states of 
the Seven Provinces. This tliey communicated to Henry 
Frederick, Prince’of Orange, and to some of the states, 
who approved of it, hut thought it necessary to engage the 
King of England in it. The Prince of Orange told the 
English ambassador, that there was a matter of groat con¬ 
sequence, that was fit to be laid before the King; but it 
was of such a nature, and such persons were concerned in 
it, that it could not be communicated, unless the King 
would be pleased to promise absolute secrecy for the 
present. The King did; and then the Prince of Orange 
sent him the whole scheme. The secret was ill kept; 
cither the King trusted it to some who discovered it, or the 
paper was stolen from him; for it was sent over to the 
court of Brussels. One of the ministry lost his head for it, 
and some took the alarm so (pjiekly, that they got to Hol¬ 
land out of danger. After this the Prince of Orange had 
no commerce with our court, and often lamented that so 
great a design was so unhappily* lost. He had an ill opi¬ 
nion of the King’s conduct of the war; for when the Queen 
came over, and brought some of the generals w ith her, the 
Prince said, after he had talked with them (as the late 
• King told me), he did not w onder to see the Affairs of Eng¬ 
land decline as they did, since he had talked with the 
King’s generals. 

I will not enter farther into the military part; for I re¬ 
member an advice of Marshal Schomberg’s, never to med¬ 
dle iin the relation of military matters. He said, some af¬ 
fected to relate those affairs in all the terms of war, in 
which they committed great errors, .that exposed tlicm to 
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the scorn of all commanders, who must despise relations 
that pretend to an exactness when there were blunders in 
every part of them. 

In the King’s death, the ill ellects of extreme violent 
counsels discovered itself, ireton hoped that by this all loutcouD- 
mcn concerned in it would become irreconcileable to mo- 
narchy, and would act as desperate men, and destroy all 
that miglit revenge that blood: but this had a very dif¬ 
ferent eliect. Something of the same nature had happened 
in lower instances before, but they were not the wiser for 
it. The Earl of Stratford’s death made all his former er¬ 
rors be forgot; it raised his character, and cast a lasting 
odium oil that way of proceeding; whereas he had sunk in 
his credit by any censure lower than death, and had been 
little pitied, if not thought justly punished. The like effect 
followed upon Archbishop Laud’s death. He was a learned, 
a sincere, and zealous man, regular in his own life, and 
humble in his private deportment; but was a hot, indis¬ 
creet man, eagerly pursuing some matters that were cither 
very inconsiderable or mischievous; such as setting the 
rommiinion table by the east walls of churches, bowing to 
it, and calling it the altar; the suppressing the Walloons’ 
privileges, the breaking of lectures, the encouraging of 
sports on the Lord’s day, with some other things that were 
of no value; and yet all the zeal and heat of that time was 
laid out on these. His severity in the star-chamber and in 
the hiiih-coinmission-court, but above all his violent and 
indeed inexcusable injustice in the prosecution of Bishop 
Williams, were such visible blemishes, that nothing but 
the putting him to death in so unjust a manner could have 
rjiised his character; which, indeed, it did, to a degree of 
.setting him up as a pattern, and the establishing all liis 
notions as standards, by which judgments arc to be made 
of men whether they are true to the church or not. His 
diary, though it was a base thing to publish it, represents * 
him as an abject fawner on the Duke of Buckingham, and 
as a superstitious regardcr of dreams: his defence of him¬ 
self, writ Avith so much care when he was in the Tower, is 
a very mean performance. He intended in that to make 
an appeal to the world: in most particulars he excuses 
himself by this, that he was but one of many, who, 
cither in council, star-chamber, or high-rommi.ssion, voted 
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illegal,things. Now, though thig was true, yet a chief mi¬ 
nister, and one in high favour, detennines the rest so much, 
that they are generally little better than machines acted by 
him. On other occasions, he says, the thing was proved 
but by one witness. Now, how strong soever this defence 
may be in law, it is of no force in an appeal to the world; 
for, if a thing is true, it is no matter how full or hoW' de¬ 
fective the proof is. ITie thing that gave me the strongest 
prejudice against him in that book is, that after he had 
seen thejll effects of his violent counsels, and had been so 
long shut up, and so long at leisure to rtdlect on what 
passed in the hurry of passion, in the exaltation of his 
prosperity, he does not, in any one part of that great work, 
acknowledge his own errors, nor mix in it any wise or 
pious retledtions on the ill usage he met with, or the un¬ 
happy .steps he had made; so that while his enemies did 
really magnify him by their inhuman prosecution, his 
friends Heylin and Wharton have as much lessened him ; 
the one by writing his life, and the other by publishing his 
vindication of himself. 

Ti.e accotmi But thc Tccoiling of cruel counsels on the authors of 

rlLr' n(?ver appeared more eminently than in the death of 

King Charles the First, whose serious and Christian de¬ 
portment in it made all his former errors be entirely forgot, 
and raised a compassionate regard to him that drew a 
lasting hatred on thc actors, and was the true occasion of 
thc great turn in the nation in the year 16()0. This was 
much heightened by the publishing of his book called 
Ekwr IlrtffiXeKv), which was universally believed to be his 
own; and that coming otit soon after his death, had the 
greatest run, in many impressions, that any book has hiui 
in our age. There was in it a nobleness and justness of 
thought, with a greatness of style, that made it to he looked 
on as the*bestwTit hook in the English language; and the 
piety of the prayers made all people cry out against the 
mnrdeT of a prince, who thought so seriously of all his 
affairs in his secret meditations before God. 1 was bred 
up witli a high veneration of this book; and f remember 
tiiat, when I heard how some denied it to he his, I asked 
the Earl of Lotliian about it, who both knew the King very 
well and loved him little : he seemed confident it was his 
own work; for he said, he had heard liim say a great many 
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of those very periods that he found in that book. Being 
thus confirmed in that persuasion, I was not a little sur¬ 
prised when, in the year 1673, in wliich I had a great share 
of favour and fred* conversation with the then Duke of 
York, afterwards King James the Second, as he sull’ercd 
me to talk very freely to him about matters of religion, and 
as I was urging him with somewhat out of his fatlier’s 
book,‘he told me that book was not of his father's writing, 
and that the letter to the Prince of Wales was never brought 
to him. He said. Dr. Cawden writ it: after tile restoration 
he brought the Duke of Somerset and the Earl of South¬ 
ampton both to the King and to himself, who affirmed tliat . 
they knew it was his wTiting; and that it was carried down 
by the Earl of Southampton, and shewed the King during 
the treaty of Newport, who read it, and approved of it as 
containing his sense of things. Upon this he told me, that 
though Sheldon and the other bishops opposed Hawden’s 
promotion because he had taken the covenant, yet the 
merits of that service carried it for him, notwithstanding 
the opposition made to it. There has been a great deal of 
disputing about this book: some are so zealous for main¬ 
taining it to be the King’s, that they think a man false to the 
church that doubts it to be his; yet the evidence since that 
time brought to the contrary has been so strong, that I must 
leave that under the same uncertainty under which 1 found 
it; only this is certain, that Gawden never writ any thing 
with that force, his other writings being such, that no man, 
from a likeness of style, would think him capable of writing 
so extraordinary a book as that is. 

Upon the King’s death the Scots proclaimed his son The 
, King, and sent over Sir ^eorge Wincam, that married my 
gieat aunt, to treat with him while he was in tlie isle of 
Jersey. The King entered into a negotiation with them, ‘ 
and sent him back with general assurances of consenting 
to fevery reasonable proposition that they should send him. * 

He named the Hague for the place of treaty, he being to go 
thither in a few days: so the Scots sent over commissioners, 
the chief of whom were the Earls of Cassilis and Lothian ; 
the former of these was my first wife’s father, a man of 
great virtue, and of a considerable degree of good under¬ 
standing : he was so sincere, that he would suffer no man 
to take his words in any other sense than as he meant 
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them: he adhered finnly to his instructions, but with SO 
much baiidour, that King Charles retained very kind im¬ 
pressions of it to'his litVs end. The man tlien in the 
greatest favour with the King was theDuke of J3ucking- 
ham; he was wholly turned to mirth and pleasure; he had 
llie art of turning persons or things into ridicule beyond 
any man of the age; he possessed the young King with very 
ill principles, both as to religion and morality, and with a 
very mean opinion of his father, whose stiffness was with 
him a frequent subject of raillery. He prevailed with the 
King to enter into a treaty with the Scots, though that was 
. vehemently opposed by almost all the rest that w ere about 
him, who ])ressed him to adhere steadily to his father’s 
maxims and example. 

\foMtriHe’.s When the King came to the Hague, William, Duke ot 
Hamilton, and the Earl of Liiuderdale, who had left Scot¬ 
land, entered into a great measure of I'avour and confidence 
with him. The Marquis of Montrose cam(? likewise to 
him, and undertook, if he would follow his councils, to re¬ 
store him to his kingdoms by main force: but w hen tlie 
King desired the Prince of Orange to examine the methods 
which he proposed, he entertained him with a rexital of his 
own performances and of the credit he was in among the 
people; and said, tlje whole nation would rise if he went 
over, though accompanied only wdth a page. He d(‘sired 
of the King nothing but the power to act in his name; with 
a supply in money, and a letter recommending him to the 
King of Denmark for a ship to carry him over, and for 
such arms us he could spare. With that the King gave 
him tlio garter. He got first to Orkney, and from thence 
into the highlands of Scotland; Imt could perform nothing 
of what he had undertaken. he was betrayed by 

.4 one of those to whom he trusted himself, Mackland of 
Assin, and was brought ove^ a prisoner to Edinburgh. He 
was carried through the streets with all the infamy that 
brutal men could contrive, and in a few days he was hanged 
on a very high gibbet, and his head and quarters were set 
up ill divers places of the kingdom* His behaviour under 
all Uiat barbarous usage was as great and firm to the last, 
looking on all that was done to him with a noble scorn, as 
tlio fury of his enemies was black and universally detested. 
This cruelty raised a horror in all sober people, against 
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(liose who could insult over such a man in misfortunes. 
The triumplis that the preacliers made on this occasion 
rendered them odious, and made Lord Montrose to be both 
more pitied and lamented, than otherwise he could ha\ r; 
been. This happened while the Scotch commissioners 
were treating with the King at the Hague. The violent 
party in Scotland were for breaking off the treaty upon it, 
though by the date of Lord Montrose’s commission it ap- 
peared to have been gianted before the treaty ^^as begun; 
but it was carried not to recal their commissioners; nor 
could the King, on the other hand, be prevailed on by his 
own court, to send them away, upon this cruelty to a man 
who had acted by his commission, and yet was so used. 
The treaty w as <iuickly concluded: the King was in no 
condition to struggle with them, but yielded to all their di - 
maiids, of taking the covenant, nnd suffering none to be 
about him but such as took it. He sailed home to Scot¬ 
land ill some Dutch men of war, with which the Prince of 
Orange furnished him, w itli all the stock of money and 
arms that his credit could raise: that indeed would not 
have been very great, if the Prince of Orange had not 
joined his own to it. The Duke of Hamilton and the Earl 
of Lauderdale were suffered to go home with him : but soon 
after his landing an order came to put tliem Irom him. The 
King complained of this; but Duke Hamilton at parting 
told him, lie must prepare for things of a harder digestion; 
he said, at present he could do him no service: (he Mar¬ 
quis of Argyle was then in absolute credit, therefore he de¬ 
sired that he would study to gain him, and give him no 
cause of jealousy on his account. This King Charles told 
me himself, as a part of Hamilton’s character. The 
Duke of Buckingham t^pall the ways possible to gain 
Lord Argyle and the ministers; only his dissolute course ol 
life was excessive scandalous, which, to their great re¬ 
proach, they connived at, because he advised the King to 
put himself wholly into their hands. The King wrought 
himself into as grave a deportment as he could: he heard 
many prayers and sermons, some of a great length. 1 re¬ 
member in one fast day there were six sermons preached 
without intermission. I was there myself, and not a little 
weary of so tedious a service. The King was not allow ed 
so much as to walk abroad on Sundays; and if at any 
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time there had been any j^aicty at court, such as dancing 
or playing at cards, he was severely reproved for it. This 
was managed with so much rigour, and so little discretion, 
that it contributed not a little to beget in him an aversion 
to all sort of strictness in religion. All that had acted on 
his father’s side were ordered to lv<'ep at a great distance 
from him; and because the common people shewed some 
affection to the King, the crowds that pressed to see him 
were also kept off from coming about him, Cromwell was 
not idle; but seeing the Scots were calling home their King, 
and knowing that from thence he might expect an invasion 
into England, he resolved to pre\(‘nt them, and so marched 
into Scotland with his army. The Scots brought together 
a very good army; the King was sulfeied to come once to 
see it, but not to stay in it, for they were afraid he might 
gain too much upon the soldiers: so he was sent away. 

Ill* *i**f,Ht The army was indeed one of the best that ever Scotland 
ai4uiiiiar brought together, blit it was ill commanded; for all 
that had made defection from their cause, or that were 
thought indifferent as to either side, which they called de¬ 
testable neutrality, were put out of commission. The 
preachers thought it an army of saints, and seemed well 
assured of success. They drew near Cromw ell, who being 
pressed by them retired towards Dunbar, where his ships 
and provisions lay. llic Scots followed him, and were 
posted on a hill about a mile from thence, where there was 
no attacking them. Cromwell was then in great distress, 
and looked on himself as undone. There was no march¬ 
ing towards Berwick, the ground was too narrow; nor 
could he come back into the roiintiy witholit being sepa¬ 
rated from his ships, and stagitog his army. The least 
evil seemed to he to kill his hd^|, and put his army on 
board, and sail back to Newcastle; Avhieh, in the disposi¬ 
tion that England was in at that time, would have been all 
‘ their destruction, for it would have occasioned an universal 
insurrection for the King. They bad not above three days 
forage for their horses. So Cromwell railed hfs officers to 
a day of seeking the Lord, in their style. He loved to talk 
much of that matter all his lif^ long afterwards: he said, 
he felt such an enlargement of heart in prayer, and such 
quiet upon it, that he bade all about him take heart, for 
Cod had certainly heard them, and would appear for them. 
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Alter prayer they walked in the Earl of Koxburgh's gar¬ 
dens, that lay under the hill; and by prospective glasses 
they discerned a great motion in the Scotch camp; upon 
which Cromwell said—God is delivering them into our 
hands, they are coming do>vn to us. Lesley was in the 
chief command; but he had a committee of the states to 
give him his orders, among whom Waristoun was one. 

These were weary of lying in the fields, and thought tliat 
Lesley made not haste enough to destroy those sectaries; 
for so they came to call them. He told them, by lying 
there all was sure; but that by engaging in action with gal¬ 
lant and desperate men all might be lost; yet they still 
called on him to fall on. Many have thought that all this 
was treachery done on design to deliver up our army to 
Cromwell; some laying it upon Lesley, and others upon my 
uncle. I am persuaded there was no treachery in it; only 
Waristoun was too hot, and Lesley was too cold, and 
yielded too easily to their humours, which he ought not^o 
have done: They were all the night employed in coming 
down the hill; and, in the morning, before they were put in 
order, (homwell fell upon them. Two regiments stood 
their ground, and were almost all killed in their ranks; the 
rest did run in a most shameful manner: so that both tlieir 
artillery and baggage were lost, and with these a gieat many 
prisoners were taken—some thousands in all. Cromwell 
upon this advanced to Edinburgh, where he was received 
without any opposition; and the castle that might have madt* 
a long resistance did capitulate: so all the southern ]):irt 
of Scotland came under contribution to Cromwell. Stirling 
was the advanced garrison on tire King’s side. He himself 
retired to St. Johnstoun. A parliament was called that sat 
for some time at Stirling, a^l^or some time at St. Johnstoun, 
in which a full indemnity was pas.sed, not in the langimge 
of a pardon, but of an act of approbation: only all that 
joined with Cromwell were declared traitors. But now the • 
way of raising a new army was to be thought on. 

A question had been proposed both to the committee of Disputes a- 
states and to the commissioners of the kirk, whether in this 
extremity those who had made defection, or had been hither- persons to 
to too backward in the work, might not, upon the profes- 
sion of their repentance, be received into public tru.st, and 
admitted to serve in the defence of their country. To this 
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answers were distinctly given by two resolutions: the one 
was that they ought to be admitted to make prolession ol 
their repentance; and the other was, that alter such pro¬ 
fessions made they might be received to deteiid and serve 
their country. 

Upon this a great division followed in the kirk: those 
who adhered to these resolutions were called the public re- 
solutioners; but against these some of those bodies pro¬ 
tested, and tliey, together with those who adhered to them, 
were called the protestors. On the one hand it was said, 
that every government might call out all that were under its 
protection to its defence : this seemed founded on the law 
of nature and of nations; and if men had been misled, it 
was a strange cruelty to deny room for repentance; this 
was contrary to the nature of God and to the gospel, and 
was a likely mean to drive them to despair: therefore, 
after two years tim(‘, it .s(;emcd reasonable to allow them to 
seive according to their birthright in parliament, or in other 
hereditary oftices, or in the anny; from all which they 
had betm excluded by an act made in the year 1()49, which 
ranged them in ditl'erent classes, and was from thence called 
the act of classes. But the protestors objected against 
all this, that to take in men of known enmity to the cause 
was a sort of betraying it, because it was the putting it 
in their power to betray it; that to admit them into a pro¬ 
fession of repentance was a prol'anation and a mocking ot 
(iod : it was visible they *were willing to comply with thest‘ 
terms, thoiigli against their conscience, only to get into the 
army; nor could they expect a blessing from God on an 
army so constituted: and, as to this particular, they had 
great advantage; for this mock penitence was indeed a 
matter of great scandal. When these resolutions were 
passed with this protestation, a great many of the five 
western counties, Cliddisdale, Renfrew, Air, Galloway, and 
Nithisdale, met and formed an association apart, both 
against the anny of sectaries, and against this new defec¬ 
tion in the kirk party. They drew a remonstrance against 
all tlie proceedings in the treaty witir the King, when, as 
tliey said, it was visible by the commission he granted to 
Montrose tliat his heart was not sincere ; and they were also 
against the tendering him the covenant, when they had rea- 
,son to believe he took it not with a resolution to maintain 
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it:, since his whole deportment and private conversation 
shewed a secret enmity to the work of God; and, kter an 
invidious enumeration of many particulars, they imputed 
the shameful defeat at Dunbar to their prevaricating^ in 
these thinjcs; and concluded with a desire that the Kin.^ 
might be excluded from any share in the administration of 
the government, and that his cause might be put out of the 
state of the quarrel with the army of the sectaries. This 
was brought to the commiKee of the states at St. John- 
stoun, and was severely inveighed against by Sir Thomas 
Nicholson, the King’s advocate or attorney-general there, 
who had been till then a zealous man of their party: but 
he had lately married my sister, and my father had great 
intluence on him. He prevailed so, that the remonstrance 
was condemned as divisive, factious, and scandalous; but 
that the people might not be too much moved with tliese 
things, a declaration was prepared to be set out by the 
King for the satisfying of them. In it there were many hard 
things. ’Hie King owned the sin of his father in marrying (Jrcai hard- 
into an idolatrous family : he acknowledged the bloodshed 
in the late Avars lay at his father’s door: he expressed a 
deep sense; of his o<vm ill education, and the prejudices he 
had drunk in against the cause of God, of’ which he Avas 
noAV very sensible : he confessed all the former parts of 
his life to have been a course of enmity to the; Avork of 
God : he repented of his commission to Montrose, and ()f 
every thing he had done that gaAT offence: and with so¬ 
lemn protestations he affirmed, that he was now sincere in 
his declaration, and that he would adhere to it to the end 
of his life in Scotland, England, and Ireland. 

The King Avas very uneasy when this was brought to 
him. He said he could nfever look his mother in the face 
if he passed it: but when ho wfts told it Avas necessary for 
his affairs, he resolved to swallow the pill without farther 
chcAving it. So it was published, but had no good effect, 
for neither side believed him sincere in it. It was thought 
a strange imposition to make him load his father’s memory 
in such a manner. But while the King was thus beset 
with the high and more moderate kirk parties, the old ca¬ 
valiers sent to him, offering that, if he would cast himself 
into their hands, they would meet him near Dundee Avith a 
great body. Upon this the King, growing weary of the sad 
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lile he led, made his escape in the night, and came to the 
place appointed; but it was a vain undertaking, for he was 
met by a very inconsiderable body at Clova, the place of 
rendezvous, 'fhose at St. Johnstoun, being troubled at 
this, sent Colonel Montgomery after him, who came up and 
pressed him to return very rudely; so the King came back. 
But this had a very good effect. The government saw now 
the danger of using him ill, which might provoke him to 
desperate courses; after that die was used as well as that 
kingdom in so ill a state was capable of. He saw the ne¬ 
cessity of courting the Marquis of Argyle, and therefore 
made him great offers: at last he talked of marrying his 
daughter. Lord Argyle was cold and backward: he saw 
the King’s heart lay not to him; so he looked on all offers 
but as so many snares. Jlis son, the Lord Lorn, was cap¬ 
tain of the guards; and he made his court more dexter¬ 
ously, for he brought all persons that ttie King had a mind 
to speak with at all hours to him, and was in all respects 
not only faithful but zealous: yet this was suspected as 
a collusion between the father and the son. The King was 
crowned on the 1st of January, and there he again renew¬ 
ed the covenant: and now all people were admitted to 
come to him, and to serve in the army. The two armies 
lay peaceably in their winter quarters. But when the sum¬ 
mer came on, a body of the English passed the Frith, and 
landed in Fife. So the King, having got,up all the forces 
ho had expected, resolved on a march into England. Scot¬ 
land could not maintain another year’s war. This was a 
de.sperate resolution, but there was nothing else to be done. 

I will not pursue the relation of the march to Worcester, 
nor the total defeat given the King’a anny on the 3d of 
September, the same day in which Dunbar fight had been 
fought the year before. These things are so well known, 
as is also the King’s escape, that I can add nothing to the 
common relations that have been over and over made of 
them. At the same time that Cromwell followed the King 
into England, he left Monk in Scotland, with an army 
sufficient to reduce the rest of the kingdom. The town of 
Dundee made a rash and ill-considered resistance: it was 
after a few days’ siege taken by storm: much blood was 
shed, and the town was severely plundered. No other 
place made any resistance. I remember well three regi- 
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inonts coming to Aberdeen. There was an order and dis¬ 
cipline, and a face of gravity and piety among tliein, that 
amazed all people. Most of them were independents and 
anabaptists: they were all gifted men, and preached as 
they were moved. But they never disturbed the public 
assemblies in the churches but once: they came and re¬ 
proached the preachers for laying things to their charge 
that were false : 1 was then present: the debate grew very 
lierce : at last they drew their swords ; but there was no 
hurt done; yet Cromwell displaced the governor for not 
punishing this. 

When the low countries in Scotland were thus reduced, A bodv 
some of the more zealous of the nobility went to the high- 
lands in the year 1(353. The Earl of Clencairn, a grave and lauds, 
sober man, got tlie tribe of the Macdonalds to declare for 
tiui King. To these the Lord Lorn came with about a 
thousand men; but the jealousy of the fatlier made the son 
be suspected. The Manpiis of Argyle had retired into his 
(ountry w hen the King marched into England; and did not 
.submit to Monk till the year 1(352. Then he received a gar¬ 
rison; but Lord Lorn surprised a ship that was sent about 
with provisions to it, which helped to support their little ill- 
formed army. Many gentlemen came to them; and almost 
all the good horses of the kingdom were stolen and carried 
up to them. They made a body of about three thousand; 
of these they had about live hundred hor.se. They endured 
great hardships; for tliose parts were not tit to entertain men 
that had been accustomed to live .softly. The Earl of Glen- 
cairn had almost spoiled all; for he took much upon him > 
and upon some suspicion he ordered Lord Lorn to be clap¬ 
ped up, who had notice of it, and prevented it by an escape; 
otherwise they had fallen to cut one another’s throats, in« 
stead of matching to the enemy. The Earl of Belcarras, a 
virtuous and knowing man, but somcAvhat morose in his 
humour, went also among them. They differed in their ' 

counsels: T^ord Glencaim was for failing into the low 
countries; and he began to fancy he should be another 
Montrose. Belcarras, on the other hand, wras for keeping 
in their fastnesses; they made a shew of a body for the 
King, which they were to keep up in some reputation as 
long as they could, till they could see what assistance the 
King might be able to procure them from beyond sea of 
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men, money, and arms; whereas, if they went out ot those 
fast grounds, they could not hope to stand before such a 
veteran and well-disciplined army as Monk had; and if 
they met with the least check, their tumultuary body would 
soon melt away. 

Sir Robert Among others, one Sir Robert Murray, that had married 

rTallcC Belcarras’s sister, came among them : he had served 

in France, where he had got into such a degree of favour 
with Cardinal Richlieu, that few strangers were ever so 
much considered by him as he was. Pie was raised to be 
a colonel there, and came over fof recruits when the King 
was with the Scotch army at Newcastle. There he grew 
into high favour with the King; and laid a design for his 
escape, of which I have given an account in Duke Jlamil- 
ton’s Memoirs: he was the most universally beloved and 
estcijined by men of all sides and sorts, of any man I have 
ever known in my whole life. He was a pious man, and, 
in the midst of armies and courts, he spent many hours a 
day in devotion. Pie had gone through the easy parts of 
mathematics, and knew the history of nature beyond any 
man P ever yet knew : he had a genius much like l^ciriski, 
as he is described byCassendi. He was afterwards the 
first former of the Royal Society, and its first president; 
and, while he lived, he was the life and soul of that body. 
He had an ecpiality of temper in him that nothing could 
alter; and was, in practice, the only stoic P ever knew. 
Pie had a great tincture of one of their principles ; .for he 
was much for ahsidute decrees. He had a most diffused 
love to all mankuid, and he delighted in every occasion of 
doing good, which he managed with great discretion and 
zeal. He had a superiority of genius and comprehension 
to most men; and had the plainest, but withal the softesf, 
way of reproving, chiefly young people, for their faults 
that 1 ever met with. Sir Robert Murray was in such 
credit in that little army, that liOrd Glencaim took a 
strange course to break it, and to min him: a letter was 
pretended to be found at Antwerp, as writ by him. to 
William Murray of the bed-chamber, that had been whip- 
|)ing-boy to King Charles the First, and upon that had grown 
up to a degree of favour and confidence that was very par¬ 
ticular : he had a lewd creature there, whom he turned off; 
and she, to be revenged on him, framed this plot against 
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him. This ill-forged letter gave an account of a b^irgain 
Sir Robert had made with Monk for killing the King, which 
was to be executed by Mr. Murray; so he prayed him, in 
his letter, to make haste and dispatch it: this was brought • 
to the Earl of Glencairn; so Sir Robert was severely ques¬ 
tioned upon it, and put in arrest; and it wa<6 spread about, 
through a rude army, that lie intended to kill the King, 
hoping, it seems, that some of these wild people, believing 
it, would have fallen upon him without using any forms. 

Upon this occasion Sir Robert practised, in a very eminent 
manner, his true Christian philosophy, without shewing so 
much as a cloud in his whole behaviour. 

The Earl of Belcarras left the highlands, and went to t he 
King, and shewed him the necessity of sending a military 
man to command that body, to whom they would submit 
more willingly than to any of the nobility. Middleton was 
sent over, who was a gallant man and a good officer: he 
had tirst served on the parliament’s side; but he turned 
over to the King, and was taken at Worcester light, but 
made his escape out of the Tower. He, upon his coming 
over, did for some time lay the heats that were among the 
highlanders; and made as much of that face of an army 
for another year as was possible. 

Drumond w*as sent by him to Paris with an invitation :u< vsajrrs 
to the King to come among them; for they had assunmees 
sent them, that the whole nation was in a disposition to 
rise with them ; and England was beginning to grow weary 
of their new government, the army and the parliament 
being on ill terms. The English were also engaged in a 
war with the state^ and the Dutch upon that account 
might be inclined to^&ist the King, to give a diversion to 
their enemies’ forces. Driunond told me, that upon his 
coming to Paris, he was called to the little council that 
was then about the King; and, when he had delivered his 
message, Chancellor Hyde asked him, how the King would 
be accommodated if he came among them: he answered, 
not so well as was titling, but they would all take care of 
him, to furnish him with every thing that was necessary. 

He wondered that the King did not check the Chancellor 
in his demand; for he said it looked strange to him, tliat 
when they were Jiazarding their lives to help him t<i a 
crown, he should be concerned for accommodation,. He 
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was sent back with good words and a few kind letters. 
In the end of the year 1654, Morgan marched into tlie high- 
land.s, and had a small engagement with Middleton, which 
broke that whole matter, of whi(‘h all people were giown 
weary: for they had no prospect of success; and the low 
countries were so overrun with robberies, on the pretence of 
going to assist the highlanders, that there was an .universal 
joy at the dispersing of that little unruly army. 

Tiic state of After this, the country was kept in great order: some cas- 
highlands had garrisons put in them, that were 
usurpation. SO careful in their discipline, and so exact to their rules, 
that in no time the highlands were kept in better order than 
during the usurpation. There was a considerable force ol 
about seven or eight thousand men kept in Scotland; these 
were paid exactly, and strictly disciplined. J'he pay of 
the army brought so much money into the kingdom, that 
it continued all that while in a very nourishing state. 
Cromwell built three citadels; at Leith, Air, and Inver¬ 
ness, besides many little forts. There was good justice 
done, and vice was suppressed and punished ; so tliat we 
always reckon those eight years of usurpation a timt^ ot 
great peace and prosperity. 4’here was also a soi t of union 
of the three kingdoms in one parliament, where Scotland 
had its representative. The Mar(pjis of Arg>lewent up 
one of our commi.ssioners. 

scene I piust open relates to the church, and 
covofmni- houts raised in it by the public resolutions, and the 
.♦'r* protestation made against them. New occasions of dis¬ 
pute arose: a general assembly was in course to meet, and 
sat at St. Andrews; so the coinmi8|to of the kirk wrote 
a circular letter to all the presbyter^ setting forth all the 
grounds ol their re.solutions, and complaining of those w ho 
had protested against them; upon which they desired that 
tliey would choose mone of those who adhered to the 
protestation to represent them in the next assembly: this 
was vmly an advice, and had been frequently practised in 
the lormer years ; but now it was highly complained of, as 
a limitation on the freedom of elections, w hich infened a 
nullity or\ all their proceedings: so the protestors renew ed 
tlioir protestation against the meeting upon a higher.point, 
disowning that authority which, hitherto, they had mag¬ 
nified as Che higlmst tribunal in the church, in which they 
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thought Christ was in his throne: upon this a great debate 
followed, and many books were written, in a course of 
several years. The public men said, this was the de¬ 
stroying of presbytery, if the lesser number did not submit 
to the greater: it was a sort of prelacy if it was pretended 
that votes ought rather to be weighed than counted: parity 
was the essence of their constitution: and in this all people 
saw they had clearly the better of the argument. The pro¬ 
testors urged for themselves that, since all protestants re¬ 
jected the pretence of infallibility, the major part of tiic 
(hurch might fall into errors, in which ease the lesser num¬ 
ber ( onld not be bound to submit to them: they complained 
ol‘ (lie many corrupt clergymen who were yet among them, 
w ho were leavened with the old leaven, and did on all oc¬ 
casions shew wiiat was still at heart, notwithstanding all 
their outward compliance; for the e])iscopal clergy, that 
had gone into the covenant and presbytery to hold their 
livings, struck in with great heat to indame the contro¬ 
versy; and it appeared very visible that presbytery, if not 
held in order by the civil power, could not be long kept in 
quiet. If in the supreme court of judicature tlie majority did 
not conclude the matter, it was not possible to keep up tlieir 
beloved parity: it w as confessed, that in doctrinal points 
the lesser number was not bound to submit to tlie greater; 
but, in the matters of mere governmeui, it wiis impossible 
to maintain the presbyterian form on any other bottom. 

As this debate grew^ hot, and they were ready to break 
out into censures on both sides, some w ere sent dowii from 
the commonwealth of England to settle Scotland; of these 
Sir Henry Vane was one. The resolutioners were known 
to have been more in the Kings interest; so they were not 
so kindly looked on as the protestors. Some of the Eng¬ 
lish juncla moved that pains should be taken to unite the 
two parlies. But Vane opposed this with much zciil: lie 
said, would they heal the wound that they Iiad given them¬ 
selves which weakened them so much ? The setting them 
at quiet could have no other effect, but to heal and unite 
them in their opposition to their authority: he therefore 
moved, that they might be left at liberty to tight out their 
own quarrels, and be kept in a greater dependence on the 
temporal authority, when both sides were forced to make 
thejr appeal to it: so it was resolved to sulfcr them to meet 
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still in their presbyteries and synods, but not in i^cncral as 
semblies, which bad a greater lace of union and authority. 

This advice was followed ; so the division went on. 
Both sides studied when any church became vacant to get 
a man of their own party to be chosen to succeed in the 
election: and, upon these occasions, many tumults hap¬ 
pened ; in some of them stones were thrown, and many 
were wounded, to the great scandal of religion. In all 
these disputes the protestors were the fiercer side : for, be¬ 
ing less in number, they studied to make that up with their 
fury. In one point they had the other at a gi'cat advan¬ 
tage, with relation to their new master.s, who recpiired them 
to give over praying for the King. The protestors were 
weary of doing it, and submitted very readily; but the 
others stood out longer, and said it was a duty lying on 
them by the covenant, so they could not let it i'all. I pon 
that the English council set out an order, tliat such as 
should continue to pray for King .should be denied the 
help of law to recover theii^||||[|w^ as tiuw called them, 
their stipends. This touchedllRm^ in a sensible point; 
but, that they might not scf in to act upon the civil autho¬ 
rity, they did enact it in their presbyteries, that since all 
duties did not oblige at all tinu s, therefore, considering 
the present junc ture, in ^\hich the King could not protect 
them, they resolved to (liscuntiiiue that pitac of duty. 
This exposed them to much censure, since such a carnal ■ 
consideration as the force of law for their benefices, (wbicb 
all regard but too much though few will own it,) seemed to 
bo that which determined them. 

This great br(‘ach among them being ratlier encouraged 
than suppressed by those who were ia power, all the me¬ 
thods imaginable were used by the protestors to raise their 
credit among the people. They preached often, and very 
long; and seemed to carry their devotions to a greater 
sublimity than others did. Their constant topic was the 
sad defection and corruption of the judicatories of the 
church, and they often proposed several expedients for 
purging it The truth was, they were more active, and 
their performances were livelier, tlian those of the public 
men.* They were in nothing more singular than in their 

* The meaning must be, by jiublic men, those who acted pur- 
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communions. In many places the sacrament was discon¬ 
tinued for several years, where they thought the magis¬ 
tracy, or the more eminent of the parish, were engaged in 
what they called the defection, which was much more 
looked at than scandal given by bad lives. But where the 
greatest part was more sound, they gave the sacrament with 
a new and unusual solemnity. On the Wednesday before 
they held a fast day with prayers and sermons for about 
eight or ten hours together; on the Saturday they had two 
or three preparation sermons; and, on the Lord’s day, they 
had so very many that the action continued above twelve 
hours in some places; and all ended with three or four 
sermons on Monday for thanksgiving. A great many mi¬ 
nisters were brought together from several parts; and high 
pretenders would have gone forty or fifty miles to a noted 
communion. The crowds were far beyond the capacity of 
their churches, or the reach of their voices; so at the same 
time they had sermons in two or three different places ; and 
all was performed with great shew of zeal. They had 
stories of many signal conversions that were wrought on 
these occasions. 

It is scarce credible w^hat an effect this had among the 
people, to how great a measure of knowledge they were 
brought, and how readily tlicy could pray extempore, and 
talk of divine matters. All this tended to raise the credit 
of the protestors. Tlie resolutioners tried to imitate them 
in these practices ; but they were not thouuht so spiritual, 
nor so ready at them, so the others had the chief following. 
When the judicatories of the church were near an equality 
of the men of both sides, there were perpetual janglings 
among them; at last they proceeded to deprive men of both 
sides, as they were the majority in the judicatories: but, 
because the possession of the church and the benefice was 
to depend on the orders of the temporal courts, both sides 
made their application to the privy council that Cromwell 
had set up in Scotland; and they were by theiil referred to 
Cromwell himself. So they sent deputies up to London. 
The protestors went in great numbers: they came nearer 
both to the principles and to the temper that prevailed in 

suant to the resolutions of the general assemblies, in whom the 
public autliarity of the kirk was then vested by law. 
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the amy; so they were looked on as the better men, on 
whom, by reason of the first rise of tlie dilference, the go¬ 
vernment might more certainly depend, whereas the others 
were considered as more in the King’s interests. 

The resolutioners sent up one Sharp, who had been long 
in England, and was an active and eager man: he had a 
very small proportion of learning, and was but an indiffe¬ 
rent preacher; but, having some acquaintance witli the 
presbyterian ministers at London, whom Cromwell was 
then courting much by reason of their credit in the city, 
he was, by an error that proved fatal to the whole party, 
sent up in their name to London, where he continued for 
some years soliciting-their concerns, and making himself 
known to all sorts of people. Ife seemed more than or¬ 
dinary zealous for presbytery. And, as Cromwell was then 
designing to make himself king, Dr. Wilkins told me he 
often said to him, no temporal government could have a 
sure support without a national church that adhered to it, 
and he thought England was capable of no constitution but 
episcopacy; to which, he told me, he did not doubt but 
Cromwell would have turned as soon as the design of his 
kingship was settled. Upon this Wilkins spoke to Sliurp, 
tliat it was plain by their breacli that presbytery could not be 
managed so as to maintain order among them, and that an 
episcopacy must be brought in to settle them ; but Sharp 
could not bear the discourse, and rejected it with horror. 
I have dwelt longer on this matter, and opened it more 
fully than was necessary, if 1 had not thought that this 
may have a good ellect on the reader, and .shew him how 
impossible it is in a parity to maintain peace and ord('r, if 
the n^istrate does not interpose; and, if he does, that will 
be cried out upon by the zealots of both sides as al)omi- 
nable itjlrastianism. 

Lrom these matters 1 go nevt to set down some particu¬ 
lars that 1 knew concerning Cromwell, that 1 have not yet 
seen in bo«ks. Some of these I had from the Earls pf 
Carlisle and Orrery; the one had been the captain of hiwS 
guards, and the other had been the president of his council 
in Scotland. But he from whom I learned the most was 
Stouppe, a Orison by birth, then minister of the Freiicli 
church in Savoy, and afterwards a brigadier-general in tlie 
French armies; a man of intrigue, but of virtue: he 
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Rilhercd to tlie pi^testant religion as to outward appear- 
uiice: he was much trusted by Cromwell in foreign affairs, 
in which Cromwell was oil at a loss, and having no foreign 
language, but tlie Ijttle Latin that stuck to him from his 
education, which he spoke very viciously and scantily, had 
not the necessary means of infonning himself. 

When Cromwell first assujmed the government, he had 
three great i)artics of the nation all against him—the epis¬ 
copal, the piesbyteriau, and the republican party. The 
last was the most set on his ruin, looking on him as the 
person that had perfidiously broke the House of Commons, 
and was setting up for himself. He had none to rely on 
but the army; yet tliat enthusiastic temper, that he had 
taken so much pains to raise among them, made them very 
intractable: many of the chief officers were broken and 
im})risoned by him; and he Haltered the rest the best he 
could: he went on in his old way of long and dark dis¬ 
courses, sermons, and prayers. As to the cavalier party, 
he was afraid both of assassination and other plottings 
from them. As to the former of these, he took a method 
that proved very efiectual: he said often and openly, that 
ill a war it was necessary to return upon any side all the 
A iolont things that any of the one side did to the other. 

This was done for \)reveniing greater mischief, and for 
bringing men to fair war; therefore he said, assassinations 
were such detestable things that he Avould never begin 
them: but if any of the King's party should endeavour to 
assassinate him, and fail in it, he would make an assassi¬ 
nating war of it, and destroy the whole family; and he 
pretended he had instruments to execute it, w hensoever he 
should give order for it. Tlie terror of this Avas a better 
security to him than his guards. 

*^1116 other, as to their plottings, was the more dangerous. 

But he understood that one Sir Richard Willis was Chan¬ 
cellor Hide’s chief confident, to whom he wrote often, and 
to whom all the part^ submitted, looking on him as an 
able and wise man, in whom they confided absolutely. So 
he found a way to talk with him: he said, he did not in¬ 
tend to hurt any of the party; his design was rather to .save 
them from ruin: they were apt, after their cups, to run 
into foolish and ill-conccrted plots, which signified nothing 
but to ruin those who engaged in them: he knew they con- 
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suited him in every tiling; all he desiied of him was to 
Icnow all their plots, that he might so disconcert them, that 
none might ever suffer for them: if he clapped any of them 
up in prison, it should only be for a little time, and they 
should be interrogated only about some trifling discourse, 
but never about the business they had been engaged in. 
He offered Willis whatever he would accept of, and to 
give it when or as he pleased. He durst not ask or take 
above 200/. a year. None \vas trusted with this but his 
secretary, Thurlo, who was a very dexterous man at get¬ 
ting intelligence. 

Thus Cromwell had all the King's party in a net. He 
h‘t them dance in it at pleasure; and, upon occasions, 
clapped them up for a short while :^but nothi% was ever 
<liscovcred that hurt any of them. ^ Tn conclusion, after 
Oomwelfs death, Willis continued to give notice of every 
thing to Thurlo. At last, when the plot wasjaid among 
the (cavaliers for a general insurrection, the King was de- 
sired to come over to that which was to be‘raised in Sus¬ 
sex : be was to have landed near Chichester, all by Willis's 
management; and a snare was laid for him, in which he 
would probably have been caught, if Morland, Tlmrlo's 
!fnder-secrctary, who was a prying inan,Jiad not disco¬ 
vered the correspondence between his master ami Willis, 
and warned the King of his danger. Yet it w as not easy 
to persuade those who had trusted Willis so much, and 
who thought liim faithful in all respects, to believe that he 
could be guilty of so black a treachery: so Morland’s ad- 
vortisement was looked on as an artifice to create jealousy. 
Blithe, to give a full conviction, observed where the se- 
ereiary laid some letters of advice, on which he saw^ he re¬ 
lied most; and, getting the key of that cabinet in his hand 
to .seal a letter w ith a seal that hung to it,‘ he took the im¬ 
pression of it in w ax, and got a key to be made from it, by 
which he opened the cabinet, and s(mt over some of the 
most important of those letters. The hand was known, 
and this artful but black treachery was discovered: so the 
design of the rising was laid aside. Sir George Booth 
having engaged at the same time to raise a body in Che¬ 
shire, two several messengers were sent to him, to let him 
know tlie design could not be executed at the time ap¬ 
pointed; but both these persons were suspected by some 
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garrisons tluough winch they must pass, as giving no good 
account of themselves in a time of jealousy, and were so 
long stopped, that they could not give him notice in time : 
so he very gallantly performed his part; but, not being so- 
conded, he was soon crushed by Lambert. ThusAVilli:^ 
lost the merit of great and long services. This was one ol 
CramweH's master-pieces. 

As for the presbylerians, tliey were so apprehensive of 
the fury of the commonwealth party, that they thought it a 
deliverance to be rescued out of their hands: many of the 
republicans begun to profess deism; and almost all of them 
were for destroying all clergymen, and for breaking rvery 
thing that looked like the union of a national chuiTh. They 
were for pulling down the churches, for discharging ihe^* 
tithes, and for leaving religion free, as they called it, w ith- 
out either encouragement or restraint. Lromwcll assured 
the presbyteriaus, he would maintain a public ministry with 
all due encouragement; and he joined them in a cominis- 
sion with some independents, to be the triers of all those 
who were, to be admitted to benefices. Thcs^iijlisposed 
also of all the churches that were in the gift of Uic crown, 
of the bishops, and of the cathedral churclies : so this soft¬ 
ened them. 

Jit) studied to divide the commonwealth party among 
themselves, and to set the lifth-monarehy men and the en¬ 
thusiasts against those who pretended to little or no reli¬ 
gion, and acted only ujion the principles of civil liberty ; 
such as Algernon Sydney, Henry, Mevill, Martin, Wild- 
man, and Hjinington. The fifth^mibnarchy men seemed to 
be really in expectatioi^ every day wlien Christ should ap¬ 
pear: John Goodw^in headed these, who first brought in. 
Arminianism among the sectaries; for he was for liberty ol 
all sorts. Cromwell hated that doctrine ; for his beloved 
notion w'as, that once a child of God, was always a child . 
of God: now he had led a very strict life for above eight 
years together before the w^ar; so he comforted himself 
much with his reflections on that time, and on the certainty 
of perseverance. But none of the preachers were so tho¬ 
roughly paced for him as to temporal matters, as Goodwin 
was; for he not only justified the putting the King to deatli, 
but magnified it as the most glorious action men were ca¬ 
pable of. He filled all people with such expectation of a 
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glorious thousand years speedily to begin, that it looked 
like a madness po.ssessing them. 

It was no easy thing for Cromwell to satisfy those, when 
he took the power into his own hands; since that looked 
like a step to kingship, which Goodwin had long repre¬ 
sented as the great Antichrist, that hindered Christ’s being 
set on his throne. To these he said, and as some have told 
me, with many tears, that he would rather have taken a 
shepherd’s staff than the protectorship, since nothing was 
more contrary to hjs genius than a shew of greatness; but 
he saw it was necessary at that time to keep the nation from 
falling into extreme disorder, and from becoming open to 
the common enemy; and therefore he only stepped in be¬ 
tween the living and the dead, as he phrased it, in that inter¬ 
val, till God .should direct them on what bottom they ought 
to settle: and he assured them, that then he would surrender 
the heavy load lying upon him, with a joy equal to the sor¬ 
row with which he was affected while under that shew of 
dignity. To men of this stamp he would enter into the 
terms of their old equality, shutting the door, and making 
them sit down covered by him, to let them see how little 
he valued those distances that for form’s sake he was bound 
to keep up with others. These discourses commonly ended 
in a long prayer. Thus with much ado he managed the re¬ 
publican enthusiasts. The other republicans he called tlic 
lieathens, and professed he <^ould not so easily work upon 
them. He had some chaplains of all sorts; and he begun 
in his later years to be gentler towards those of the church 
of England. They had their meetings in several places 
about London without any disturbiu:ice from him. In con¬ 
clusion, even the papi.sts courted him; and he with great 
dissimulation carried things with all sorts of people farther 
than was thought pos.sil>lo, considering the difHculties he 
met with in all his parliaments: but it was generally be¬ 
lieved that his life and all his arts were exhausted at once, 
and that if he had lived much longer he could not have 
held things together. 

The debates came on very high for the setting up a king. 
All the lawyers, chiefly Glynn, Maynard, Fountain, and St. 
Johns, were vehemently for this. Tlieysaid,no new govern¬ 
ment could be settled legally but by a king, who should 
pass bills for. such a form as should be agreed on. Till 
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then all they did was like building upon sand: still men 
were in danger of a revolution; and, in that case, all that 
had been done would be void of itself, as contrary to a 
law yet in being and not repealed. Till that was done, 
every man Uiat had been concerned in the war, and the 
blood that w as shed, chiefly the King’s, w as still obnoxious; 
and no warrants could be pleaded, but w hut were founded 
on or approved of by a law passed by King, liords, and 
Commons. They miglit agree to trust this King as much as 
they pleased, and to make his power dett'rmino as soon as 
they pleased, so that he should be a feth de ac, and consent 
to an act, if need were, of extinguishing both name and 
thing for ever: and, as no man’s person was safe till that 
was done, so they said all the grants and sales that had 
been made were null ami void; all men that had gathered 
or disposed of the public money w ere for ever accountable: 
in short, this point wsis made out bf'voiul the possibility of 
answering it, cxi^ept upon enthusiastic principles. Ihit by 
that sort of men all this was called a mistrusting of Ciod, 
and a trusting to the arm of llesb : they had gone out, iis 
they said, in the simplicity of their hearts to tight the 
Lord’s battles, to whom they liad made the appeal: he had 
heard them, and appeared for tJiem, and now they could 
tinst him no longer: they had pulled down monarchy with 
the monarch, and would they now build that up which they 
had destroyed? they had solemnly vowed to God to be true 
to the commonwealth, without a king or kingship; and, 
under that vow, as under a banner, they had fought and 
prevailed; but now they must be secure, and in order to 
that go back to Egypt. They thought it was rather a hap¬ 
piness that they were still under a legal danger; this might 
be a mean to make them more cautious and diligent; if 
kings were invaders of God’s right, and usurpers upon jnen’s 
liberties, why must they have recourse to sucli a wicked en¬ 
gine? Upon these grounds they stood out; and they 
looked on all that was oflered about the limiting this King 
in his power, as the gilding the pill: the assertors of those 
laws tliat made it necessary to have a king, w ould no sooner 
have one, than they would bring forth out of the same 
storehouse all that related to the power and prerogative of 
this king: therefore they would not hearken to any thing 
that was offered on that head, but rejected it with scorn. 

VOL. I. L 
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Many of them began openly to say, if we must have a 
king, in consequence of so much law as was alleged, why 
should we not rather have that King, to whom the law cer¬ 
tainly pointed, than any other ? The Earl of Orrery told 
me, that, coming one day to Cromwell during those heats, 
and telling him he had been in the city all that day, Crom¬ 
well asked him what news he had heard there. The other 
answered, that he was told he was in treaty with the King, 
who was to be restored, and to marry his daughter. Crom¬ 
well expressing no^ndignation at this, Lord Oirery said, in 
the state to which things were brought, he saw not a better 
expedient; they might bring him in on what terms they 
pleased, and Cromwell might retain the same authority he 
then had with less trouble. Cromwell answered,—The King 
can never forgive his father’s blood. Orrery said, he was 
one of many that were concerned in that, but he would be 
alone in the merit of restoring him. Cromwell replied,—He 
is so damnably debauched he would undo us all; and so 
turned to another discourse without any emotion, which made 
Orrery conclude he had often thought of that expedient. 

Before the day in which he refused the ofl’er of the king- 
ship that was made to him by the parliament, he had kept 
himself on such a reserve that no mian knew what answer 
he would give. It was thought more likely he would accept 
of it; but that which determined him to the contrary was, 
that, when he went down in the morning to walk in St. 
James's Park, Fleetwood and Desborough were w’aiting for 
him; the one had married his daughter, and the other his 
sister. With these he entered into much discourse on the 
subject, and argued for it: he said it was a tempting of 
God to e^^posc so many worthy men to death and poverty, 
when there was a certain way to secure them. The others 
insisted still on the oaths they had taken. He said, these 
oaths were against the power and tyranny of kings, but not 
against the four letters that made the word king. In con¬ 
clusion, they, believing from his discourse that he intended 
to accept of it, told him, they saw great confusions would 
follow on it: and as they could not serve him to set up the 
idol they had put down, and had sworn to keep down, so 
they would not engage in any thing against him, but would 
retire and look on. So they offered him their commissions, 
srfee they were resolved not to serve a king: he desired 
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they would stay till they heard his answer. It was 
lieved, that he, seeing two persons so near him ready to 
abandon him, concluded that many others would follow their 
example, and therefore thought it was too bold a venture. 

So he refused it> but accepted of the continu.ance of his 
protectorship. Yet, if he had lived out the next winter, as 
the debates were to have been brought on again, so it was 
generally thought he would have accepted of the oifer; 
and it is yet a question what the etfect of that would have 
been. Some have thought it would have brought on a ge¬ 
neral settlement, since the law and the ancient government 
were again to take place: others have fancied just the con¬ 
trary, that it would have engaged the anny, so that they 
would either have deserted the service, or have revolted 
from him, and perhaps have killed him in the first fray of 
the tumult. I will not determine which of these would 
have most probably happened. In these debates some of 
the cavalier party, or rather their children, came to bear 
some share. They were then all zealous commonwealth* 
men, according to the directions sent them from tliose about 
the King. Their business was to oppose Cromwell on all 
his demands, and so to weaken him at home, and expose 
him abroad. When some of the other party took notice of 
this great change, from being the abettors of prerogative to 
become the patrons of liberty, they pretended their educa¬ 
tion in the court and their obligation to it had engaged 
them that w ay; but now, sinct*. that was out of doors, they 
had the common principles of human nature and the 
love of liberty in them. By this means, us the old republi¬ 
cans assisted and proteijted them, so at the same time they 
strengthened the faction against Cromwell. But these very 
men at the restoration shook olT this disguise, and reverted 
to their old principles for a high prerogative and absolute 
power. TTicy said they were for liberty, when it was a 
mean to distress one who they thought had no right to go- • 
vem; but when the government returned to its old channel, 
they were still as firm to all prerogative notions, and as 
great enemies to liberty as ever. 

I go next to give an account of Cromwell’s transactions Cromweip)* 
with relation to foreign affairs. He laid it down for 
maxim to spare no cost or charge hi order t6 procure him Prance, 
intelligence. When he understood what dealers the Jc%l 
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were every where in that trade that depends on news, the 
advancing money upon high or low interests, in proportion 
to the risk they run or the gain to be made as the times 
might turn, and in the buying and selling of the actions of 
money so advanced, he, more upon that account than in 
compliance with the principle of toleration, brought a com¬ 
pany of them over to England, and gave them leave to 
build a synagogue. All the while that he was negociating 
this, they were sure and good spies for him, especially 
with relation to Spain and Portugal. The Earl of Orrery 
told me he was once walking with him in one of the gal¬ 
leries of Whitehall, and a man almost in rags came in 
view; he presently dismissed Lord Orrery, and carried 
that man into his closet: who brought him an account of a 
great sum of money that the Spaniards were sending over 
to pay their army in Flanders, but in a Dutch man of war; 
and he told him the places of the ship in which the money 
was lodged. Cromwell sent an express immediately to 
Smith, afterwards Sir Jeremy Smith, who lay in the Downs, 
telling him, tha^t within a day or two such a Dutch ship 
would pass the channel, whom he must visit for the Spanish 
money, which was contraband goods, we being then in war 
witli Spain. So when the ship passed by Dover, Smith sent 
and demanded leave to search him. The Dutch captain 
answered, none but his masters might search him. Smith 
sent him word, he hud set up an hour-glass, aiid if before 
that was run out he did not submit to the search, he would 
force it. The captain saw it was in vain to .struggle, and 
so all the money was found. NexJ time that Cromwell 
saw Orrery, ho told him he had Ms intelligence from that 
contemptible man he saw him go to some days before. He 
had on all occasions very good intelligence: he kne^v every 
thing that passed in the King’s little court; and yet none o? 
his spies were discovered, but one only. 

The greatest difiiculty on him in his foreign affairs was, 
what side to chuse, France or Spain. The Prince of Conde 
was then in the Netherlands with n great many protestahts 
about him. He set the Spaniards on making great steps 
towards the gaining Cromwell into their interests. Spain 
ordered their ambassador to compliment him: he was 
esteemed one of their ablest men: his name was Don Alon¬ 
so de Cardenas: he offered, that if Cromwell would join 
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with them, they would engage themselves to make no peace 
till he should recover Calais again to England. This was 
very agreeable to Cromwell, who thought it would recom¬ 
mend him much to the nation if he could restore that town 
again to the English empire, <aflter it had been a hundred 
years in the hands of the French. Mazarin, hearing of this, 
sent one over to negociate with him, but at first without a 
character; and, to outbid the Spaniard, he offered to as¬ 
sist Cromwell to take Dunkirk, which was a place of much 
more importance. The Prince of Coiide sent over like¬ 
wise to offer Cromwell to turn protestant; and if he would 
give him a fleet, with good troops, he would make a 
descent in Guienne, where he did not doubt but that he 
should be assisted by the protestants; and that he should so 
distress France, as to obtain such conditions for them, 
and for England, as Cromwell himself should dicUite. 
Upon this offer Cromwell sent Stoupc round all Fnince, 
to talk with their most eminent men, to see into their 
strength, into their present disposition, the oppressions 
they lay under, and their inclinations to tnist the Prince of 
Conde. He went from Paris down the Loire, then to 
Bourdeaux, from thence (o Montauban, and cross (he south 
of France to Lyons: he was instructed to talk to them only 
as a traveller, and to assure them of Cromwells zeal and 
care for them, wJiich he magnified every wln re. 'Fhc pro¬ 
testants were then very much at their ease; for Mazarin, 
who thought of nothing but to enrich his family, took care 
to maintain the edicts better than they had been in any tinn* 
formerly. So Stoupc returned, and gave Cromwell an ac¬ 
count of the ease they were in, and of their resolution to 
be quiet. They had a very bad opinion of the Prince of 
Conde, as a man who sought notliing but his own great¬ 
ness, to which they believed that he w as ready to sacrifice 
all his friends, and e\ery cause that he espoused. This 
settled Cromwell as to that particular. He also found that 
tlie Cardinal had such spies on that I’rince, that he knew 
every message tliat passed between them; therefore he 
would have no farther correspondence with him: he .said 
upon tliat to Stoupe, Stultus cst, et garrulus, et venditur 
d suis Cardinali.” That which determined him after¬ 
wards in the choice was this: he found the parties grew so 
strong against him at home, that he saw if the King or his 
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brother were assisted by France with an army of Hugue¬ 
nots to make ^ descent in England, which was threatened 
if he should join with Spain, this might prove very dan¬ 
gerous to him, who had so many enemies at home and so 
few friends. This particular consideration with relation to 
hhnself made great impression on him; for he knew the 
Spaniards could give tliose princes no strength, nor had 
they any protestant subjects to assist them in any such de¬ 
sign. Upon this occasion King James told me, that among 
otlicr prejudices he had at the protestant religion this was 
one, that both his brother and himself, being in many com¬ 
panies in Paris incognito, where they met many protes- 
tants, he found they were all alienated from them, and were* 
great admirers of Cromwell: so he believed they were all 
rpbels in their heart. I answered, that foreigners were no 
other way concerned in the quarrels of their neighbours, 
than to see who could or would assist them; the cold¬ 
ness they had seen formerly in fho court of England with 
relation to tlicin, and the ?cal which was then expressed, 
must naturally make them depend on one that seemed re¬ 
solved to protect them. As the negotiation went on be¬ 
tween Franco and England, Cromwell would have the King 
and his brother dismissed the kingdonf. Mazarin consent¬ 
ed to this, for he thought it more honourable that the 
French king should seiid them away of his own accord, 
tlian that it should be done puisuant to an article with 
Cromwell. Great excuses were made for doing it: (hey 
had some money given them, and were sent away loaded 
with promises of constant supplies tliat were never meant 
tv) be performed; and they retired to Colcn; for the 
Spaniards were not yet out of hope of gaining Cromw ell; 
but when that vanished, they invited them to Bruxells, and 
they settled great appointmcjUs on them in their way, 
which was always to promise much, how little soever they 
^ could perform. They also settled a pay for such of the 
subjects of the tliree kingdoms as would come and serve 
under our princes; but few came, except from Ireland: 
of these some regiments were formed. But though tliis 
gave them a great and lasting interest in our court, espe¬ 
cially in King James’s, yet they did not much to deserve it. 
The King Bcforc King Charles left Paris he changed his religion, 
t^urned p«- wliosc pcrsuasioH is not yet known; only Cardinal 
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de Retz was in the secret, ’and Lord Aubigny had a ^at 
hand in it. It was kept a great secret. Chancellor Hyde - 

had some suspicion of it, but would never siilfer himself 
to believe it quite. Soon after the restoration Uiat Car¬ 
dinal came over in disguise, and liad an audience of the 
King: what passed is not known. The first ground 1 liad 
to believe it w^as this: the Marquis de Roucy, who wastlm 
man of the greatest family In France that continued pro- 
testant to the last, was much pressed by that Cardinal to 
change his religion: he was his kinsman and his particular 
friend. Among other reasons one that he urged was, that 
the protestant religion must certainly be ruined, and that 
they could expect no protection from England ; for to his 
certain knowledge both the princes were already changed. 

Roucy told this in great confidence to his minister, who 
after his death sent an advertisement of it to myself. Sir 
Allen Broderick, a great confident of the chancellor's, who, 
from being very atheistical, became in the last years of his 
life an eminent penitent, as he was a man of great parts, 
with wiiom I had lived long in great confidence, on his 
death-bed sent me likew ise an account of this matl(‘r, which 
he believed was done in Fontainebleau, before King CImrIes 
w^as sent to Colen. As for King James, it seems he was 
not reconciled at that time ; for he told me, that being in a 
monastery in Flanders,a nun desired him to pray ova ry day, 
that if he was not in the right way God would bring him 
into it: and he said, the impression these words made on 
him never left him till lu' changed. 

To return to Cromwell: while he was balancing in his 
mind what was fit for him to do, Gage, who had been a 
priest, came over from the West Indies, and gave him sudh 
an account of the feebleness as w ell as of the wealth of the 
Spaniards in those parts, as made him conclude that it Cromwtii • 
would be both a great and an easy conquest to seize on Jh7'v\>!i 
their dominions. By this he reckoned he would be sup- indie*. • 
plied with such a treasure, that his government would be 
establivshed before he should need to have any recourse to 
a parliament for money. Spain would never admit of a 
peace with England between the tropics; so he was in a 
state of war with them as to those parts, even before he 
declared war in Europe. He upon that equipped a fleet, 
with a force sufficient, as he hoped, to have seized His- 
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paniola and Cuba, Gage had assured him, that success in 
that expedition would make all the rest fall into his hands. 
Stoupe, being on another occasion called to his closet, saw 
him one day very intent in looking on a map, and in measur¬ 
ing distances. Stoupe saw it was a map of the bay of Mex¬ 
ico, and observed who printed it: so, there being no dis¬ 
course upon that subject, Stoupe went next day to the 
printer to buy the map. The printer denied he had printed 
it: Stoupe affirmed he had seen it: then, he said, it must 
he only in Cromwell’s hands; for he only had some of the 
prints, and had given him a strict charge to sell none till he 
had leave given him: so Stoupe perceived there was a de¬ 
sign that way; and, when the time of setting out the fleet 
came on, all were in a gaze whither it was to go; some 
fancied it was to rob the church of Loretto, which did oc¬ 
casion a fortification to be drawn round it; others talked 
of Rome itself; for Cromwell’s preachers had this often in 
tlieir mouths—that if it were not for the divisions at home, 
he would go and sack Babylon; others talked of Cadiz, 
though he had not yet broke with the Spaniards. The 
French could not penetrate into the secret: Cromwell had 
not finished his alliance with them; so he w as not bound 
to give them an account of the expedition: all he said 
upon it was, that he sent out the fieet to guard the seas, 
and to restore England to its dominion on tluit element. 
Stoupe happened to say in a company, he believed the de¬ 
sign was on the West Indies: the Spanish ambassador, 
hearing that, s6nt for him very privately, to ask him upon 
what ground he said it; and he olfered to lay down 10,000/. 
if he could make any discovery of that. Stoupe owned to 
me he had a great mind to the money; and fancied he be¬ 
trayed nothing if he did discover the grounds of these con¬ 
jectures, since notliing had been trusted to him; but he ex¬ 
pected greater matters from Cromwell, and so kept the 
secret; and said only, that in a»diversity of conjectures, 
that seemed to liim more probable tJian any others. But 
the ambassador made no account of that; nor did he tliink 
it worth the writing to Don John, then at Bruxells, about it. 

Stoupe writ it over as his conjecture to one about the 
Prince of Conde, who at first hearing it was persuaded that 
must be the design, and wont next day to suggest it to Don 
John ; but Don John relied so much on the ambassador. 
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that this made no impression; and, indeed, all the ministers 
whom he employed knew that they were not to disturb him 
with troublesome news; of wdiich King Charles told a 
pleasant story. One whom Don J ohn was sending to some 
court in Germany coming to the King to ask his commands, 
he desired him only to write him news: the Spaniard asked 
him, whether he would have true or false news ; and, when 
the King seemed amazed at the question, he added, if he 
WTit him true news the King must be secret, for he knew 
he must write news to Don John that would be acceptable, 
true or false. When the ministers of that court shewed that 
they would be served in such a manner, it is no wonder to 
see how their affairs have declined. This matter of the 
fleet continued a great secret; and, some months after that, 

Stoupe being accidentally with Cromwell, one came from 
the fleet through Ireland with a letter: the bearer looked 
like one that brought no A^elcome news; and, as soon as 
Cromwell had read the letter, he dismissed Stoupe, who 
went immediately to the Earl of Leicester, then Lord Lisle, 
and told him what he had seen: he being of Cromwell's 
council went to Whitehall, and came back and told Stoupe 
of the descent ^ade on Hispaniola, and of fhe misfortune 
that had happened. It was then late, and was the post¬ 
night for Flanders; so Stoupe writ it as news to his cor¬ 
respondent, some days before the Spanish ambassador 
knew any thing of it. Don John was amazed at the news, 
and had never any regard for the ambassador after that; 
but had a great opinion of Sfoupc, and ordered the am¬ 
bassador to make him their’s at any rate. The ambassador 
sent for him, and asked him, now that it appeared he had 
guessed right, what’were his grounds; and when he told 
what they were, the ambassador owned he had reason to 
conclude as he did upon what he saw. And upon that he 
made great use of Stoupe; but he himself was never es¬ 
teemed after that so much as he had been. This deserved 
to be set down so particularly, since by it it appears that 
the greatest design may be discovered by an undue care¬ 
lessness. The court of France was amazed at the under¬ 
taking, and was glad that it had miscarried: for the Car¬ 
dinal said, if he had suspected it, he would have made 
peace with Spain on any terms, rather than to have given 
way to that iriiich would have been such an addition to 
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England, as must bave brought all the wealth of the world 
into their hands. The fleet took Jamaica; but that was a 
small gain, though much magnified, to cover the failing of 
the main design. . The war after that broke out, in which 
Dunkirk was indeed taken and put in Cromweirs hand; 
but the trade of England suffered more in that than in any 
former war; so he lost the heart of the city of London by 
that means. 

His ml for Cronnvell liad two signal occasions given him to shew his 
zeal in protecting tlic protestants abroad: the Duke of 
Savoy raised a new j)crsecution of the V'audois ; so Crom¬ 
well sent to Mazarin, desiring him to pul a stop to that; 
adding, lliathe knew well they had that Duke in their power, 
and could restrain him as they pleased; and, if they did not, 
ho nmst presently break with tliem. Mazarin objected to 
this as unreasonabh': lu^ promised to do good offices ; but 
he could not be obliged to answer for the effects they might 
have, 'riiis did not satisfy Cromwell; so they obliged the 
Duke ol’SaNoy to put a stop to (hat unjust fury; and Crom¬ 
well rais(‘d a great sum for the \ audois, and sent over Mor- 
land to settle all their concerns, and to supply all their losses. 
There was also a liimult in Nismes, in which some disorder 
had been committed by tlie Jlugucnots; and they, appre¬ 
hending severe proceedings upon it, sent one over with 
great expedition to C'ronuvell, who sent him back to Paris 
in an hour’s time, with a very clFectual letter to his am¬ 
bassador, requiring bim either to prevail that the matter 
might be passed over, or to come away immediately. 
Mazarin complained of this nay of proceeding as too im¬ 
perious ; but the necessity of their atfairs made him yield. 
These things raised Cromwell’s character abroad, and 
made him be much depended on. 

His ambassador in France at this time was Lockhart, a 
Scotchman, who had married his nicce, and was in high 
favour with him, as he well deserved to be. He was both 
a wise and a gallant man ; calm and virtuous, and one that 
carried the generosities of friendship very far. He was 
made governor of Dunkirk, and ambassador at the same 
time; but he told me, that w hen ho w a.s sent afterwards 
ambassador by King Charles, he found he had nothing of 
that regard tliat was paid him in Cromwell’s time, 

Stoupo told me of a great design Cromwell had in- 
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tended to begin his kingship with, if he had assumed it: a great de- 
he resolved to set up a council for the prolestant religion, 
in opposition to the congregation dc propaganda tide at ti»e proteii- 
Roine. He intended it should consist of sevtai counsel- 
lors, and four secretaries for dilfercnt provinces. Tlicse 
were the lirst, France, iSwilzerland, and the Valleys; the 
Palatinate and the other Cahinists were the second; Ger- 
miMiy, the Nortli, and 'J'uikey, were the tliird ; and the East 
and West Indies were the fourth. The secretaries were to 
have 500/. salary apiece, and to keep a correspondence 
every where, to know the state of religion all over the 
world, that so all good designs might be by their means 
protected and assisted. Stoupc was to have the lirst pro¬ 
vince. They were to have a fund of 10,000/. a year at their 
dis})osal for ordinary emergencies, but to be farther sup¬ 
plied as occasions should retpiire it. i'helsea College was 
to be made up for them, which was then an old decayed 
building, that had been at lirst rais('d to b(‘ a college for 
writ<*rs of controversy. I thought it was not lit to let such 
a proji'ct as this be (piite losi : it was certainly a noble 
one; but how far he would ha\e pursued it, must he left . 
to conjecture. 

Stoupc told me a remarkable ])assage in his employment Somepfm-; 
under Cromwell. Stoii])e had desired all that w(‘re undca 
the Prince of Conde to let him know some news, in letuni life, 
of (liat he writ lo tluan. So he had a letter from one of th(;m, 
giving an account of Irishman newly gone over, who 
had said he would kill fcomwell; and that he was to lodge 
i?i King-street, AVestmister. With this, Stoupc went to 
AVliitehall. ('romvvm being then at council, he sent him 
a note, letting himJfnow that he had a business of great 
consequence to lay^jcfore him. Cromwell was thou upon 
a matter that did%o entirely possess him, that he, fancying 
it was only some piece of foreign intolligtmce, sent Thur*- 
lo to know what it might be. Stoupc was troubled at 
this, but could not refuse to show him his letter. Thurlo 
made no great matter of it: he said they had many .such 
advertisements sent them, which .signitied nothing but to 
make the world think the Protector was in danger of his 
life; and the looking too much after these things had an 
appearance of fear, which did ill become so great a man. 

Stoupc told him King-street might be soon scarclicd. Thur- 
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lo answered, if we find no such person, how shall we be 
laughed at? Yet he ordered him to write again to Bnix- 
ells, and promise any reward if a more particular disco¬ 
very could be made. Stoupe was much cast down, when 
he saw that a piece of intelligence which he hoped might 
have made his fortune was so little considered. He wrote 
to Bruxells; but he had no more from thence but a con¬ 
firmation of what had been writ formerly to him: and Thur- 
lo did not think fit to make any search, or any farther in- 
([uiry into it; nor did he so much as acquaint Cromwell 
with it. Stoupe being uneasy at this, told Lord Lisle of 
it: and it happpned that, a few weeks after, Syndercomb’s 
design of assassinating Cromwell near Brentford, as he 
was going to Hampton Court, was discovered. When he 
was examined, it appeared that he was the person set out 
in the letters from Bruxells. So Lisle said to Cromwell, 
tills is the very man of whom Stoupe had the notice given 
him. Cromwell seemed amazed at this; and sent for 
Stoupe, and in great w rath reproached him for his ingrati¬ 
tude in concealing a matter of such consequence to him. 
Stoupe upon this shewed him the letters he had received ; 
and put him m mind of the note he had sent in to him, which 
was immediately after he had the lirst letter, and that he 
had sent out Thurlo to him. At that Cromwell seemed 
yet more amazed; and sent for Thurlo, to whose face 
Stoupe atlirmed the matter: nor did he deny any part of it, 
but only said that he had many such advertisements sent 
him, in which, till this time, he had never found any truth. 
Cromwell replied sternly, that he ought to have acquainted 
him with it, and left him to judge of the importance of it. 
Thurlo desired to speak in private with Cromwell: so 
Stoupo was dismissed, and went away, liot doubting but 
Thurlo would be disgraced. But, as he understood from 
Lisle afterward, Thurlo shewed Cromwell such instances 
of his cate and fidelity on all such occasions,- and humbly 
acknowledged his error m Uiis matter, but imputed it wholly 
lo his care both for his honour and quiet, that he pacified 
him entirely: and, indeed, he was so much in all Crom¬ 
well’s secrets, that it was not safe to disgrace him without 
destroying him; and tliat, it seems, Cromwell could not re¬ 
solve on. Thurlo having mastered this point, that he 
might fartJicr justify his not being so attentive as he ought 
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to have been, did so much search into Stoupe's wliole de¬ 
portment, that he possessed Cromwell with such an ill opi¬ 
nion of him, that after that he never treated him with any 
confidence. So he found how dangerous it was even to 
preserve a prince (so he called him), when a ministei* wa.s 
Vounded in the doing of it; and that the minister would lie 
loo hard for the prince, even though his own safety was 
concerned in it. 

These arc all the memorable things that I have learnt 
concerning Cromwell; of whom so few have spoken with 
any temper, some commending, and others condemning 
him, and both out of measure, that I thought a just account 
of him, which I had from sure hands, might be no unac¬ 
ceptable thing. He never could shake off the roughness 
of his education and temper: he spoke always long, and 
very ungracefully. The enthusiast and the dissembler 
mixed so equally in a great part of his deportment, tliat it 
was not easy to tell which was the prevailing character. 

He was indeed both, as I understood from Wilkins and 
Tillotson; the one having married his sister, and the otlier 
his niece. He was a true enthusiast, but with the princi¬ 
ple formerly mentioned, from which he might be easily 
led into all the practices both of falsehood and cruelty; 
which was, that he tliought moral laws were only binding 
ori ordinary occasions, but that upon extraordinary one.s, 
these might be superseded. When his own designs did 
not lead him out of the way, he was a lover of justice and 
virtue, and even of learning, though mucli decried at tliat 
time. 

He studied to seek out able and honest men, and to em- 
ploy them: and so having heard that my father had a very 
great reputation in Scotland for piety and integrity, though 
he knew him to be a royalist, he sent to him, desiring him 
to accept of a judge’s place, and to do justice in his own 
country, hoping only that he would not act against his go- ' 
vemment; but he would not press him to subscribe or 
swear to it. My father refused it in a pleasant way. When 
he who brought the message was running out into Crom¬ 
well’s commendation, my father told a story of a pilgrim 
in popery, who came to a church where one Saint Kilmn- 
clotius was in great reverence: so the pilgrim was bid pray 
to him; but he answered, he knew nothing of him, for he 
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was not in bis breviary: but when he was told how great n 
saint he was, he prayed this colh;ct: 0 sancle Kilma- 

cloti, tu nobis hactenus es incognitns, hoc solum a te rogo, 
nt si bona tna nobis non prosint, saltern mala ne noceaiit.” 
My father replied, that he desired no other favour of him but 
ll'ave to live privately, without the impositions of paths and 
subscriptions: and ever after he lived in great cpiiet. And 
this was an instance of it; ()verto!i, one of Cromweirs 
major-g(merals, who was a high re}>ublican, being for some 
time at Abt'rdeen, where we tlu ii lived, my father and he 
were often together: in particmlur, they were shut up alone 
for about two hours the night after the order came from 
(aomwcll to take away Overton’s eornmissious, and to put 
liim in arv(‘st. Upon that Jlcwvard, afterward Karl of Car¬ 
lisle, being sent down to impiire into all tlie plots that those 
men had been in, heard of this long privacy: but when 
w ith that he heard what my father’s character was, lu'- made 
no farther inquiry into it; but said Cromwell w^as ^ery 
uneasy when any good man was ((uestioned for any thing, 
liisimbiu This gentleness had in a great measure* (|ui<*te<l ])eople’s 
minds with relation to him; and his maintaining the honour 
of the nation in all foreign countries gratitie'd tlievauit 
^ v/hich is very natural to Kuglishmen ; of wide h In* was s > 

careful, that though he was not a crowan d In'ad, yi t his 
ambassadors had all the respects ])aid them which our 
King’s ambassadors ever had : he said, the dignity of the 
crown was upon the account of the nation, of which the 
King was only the representative head ; so the nation being 
still the same, he uould have the same regards i>aid to his 
ministers. 

Another instance of this pleased him much : Blake, w ith 
the fleet, happened to be at Malaga before he made war 
upon Spain; and some of his seamen went ashore, and met 
the hostie carried ahont; and not only paid no respect to it, 
but laughed at Uiose who did: so one of the priests pm the 
people on resenting this indignity; and they fell upon them, 
and beat them severely. AVhen they returned to their ship, 
they complained of this usage: and upon that Blake sent a 
trumpet to the viceroy, to demand the priest who was the 
chief instrument in that ill usage. The viceroy answered, 
he had no authority over the priests, and so could not dis¬ 
pose of him. Blake upon that sent him word, (hat he would 
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not inquire who luid the power to send the priest to him, 
but it he were not sent within three hours lie would bum 
their town: and they, beiij»- in no eondition to resist liiin, 
sent tin* priest to him, who justilied himsell’ upon tlie petu- 
lent behaviour of the seamen. Hlake answered, that if Inr 
had sent a complaint to him of it, he would have punislied 
. them severely, since he would not sutfer his men to allVont 
the established relii^ion ot“ any place at which he touched; 
but he took it ill that he set on the S])aniards to do it; for 
he woidd have all the world to kinsw, that an Knjiiishman 
was only to be punished by an Ihji^iishman : and so he 
treattul tin* prii'st civilly, and sent him hack, being satis- 
lied tluu h(‘ had him at his mercy. 

('romwi'll was much delightml with this, and read IheAiitiio 
lett('rs in (ouncil with ereat satisfaction; and said, he 'V 
hoped he .should make the naiiu' of an I'higlishman as great imn 
as (wer that of a Roman ha<l Ix'en. 'I'he states of Holland 
were in such dri ad of him, that th(‘y look can' to gi\e him 
no S(»r; of umbrage: and when at any tim(' the King or 
•lis hrotlu'js came to srv tiu'ir sister, th(‘ Rrinct'ss Royal, 

\’ithin a day or two after, they used to semi a deputation 
i h't tlnunknow, that (’romwell had reipiired of the states 
that they should give* tin in no haibour. King (.'haih"', 
wlnm he was seeking tor colours for tlu' war with the Dutcii 
in tlu' year l()7'2, urged it for one, that thi’y sutiered some 
of his H'bcls to live in (lu'ir provinces. JJori'l, then their 
ambassador, answered, that it was a maxim of long stand¬ 
ing amung them, not to inquire upon what aceount strangers 
came to live in their country, but to n'ceiva^ them all, un¬ 
less they had been concerned in conspiracies against tin- 
persons of jirinccs. The King tohl him njmn that, how 
they had used both himself and his hrollier. Rorel, in great 
simplicity, answered, “ Ha ! sire, e’estoit unc autre chosi': 
Cromwell estoit un grand hornme, et il sc faisoit craindre 
ct par tern* et par mer. ’ This was very rough. The King’s 
answer was, Je me feray craindre aussy a mon tour:” 
but he was scarce as good as his word. 

Cromwell’s favourite alliance was with Sweden. Caro¬ 
lus Gustav us and he lived in great conjunction of counsels. 

Even Algernon Sydney, who w’as not inclined to think or 
speak w ell of kings, commended him to me; and said, he 
had just notions of public liberty; and added, that Queen . 
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Christina seemed to have them likewise. But she was 
much changed from that, when I waited on her at Borne; 
for she complained of us as a factious nation, that did not 
readily comply with the command^ of our princes. All 
Italy trembled at the name of Cromwell, and seemed under 
a panic as long as he lived. His fleet scoured the Medi¬ 
terranean, and the Turks durst not offend him, but deli¬ 
vered,up Hyde, who kept up the character of an ambassa¬ 
dor from the King there, and was brought over and exe¬ 
cuted for it. The putting the brother of the King of Portu¬ 
gal’s ambassador to death for murderj^ was the carrying 
justice very far; since, though in the strictness of the law ol 
nations it is only the ambassador’s own person that is ex- 
c mpted from any authority but his master’s that sends him, 
yet tlic practice had gone in favour of all that the ambas- 
.sador owned to belong to him. Cromwell shewed his good 
understanding in nothing more, than in seeking out capable 
and worthy men for all employments, but most particularly 
for the courts of law, which gave a general satisfaction. 
The rain of Tlius he livcd, and at last died, on his auspicious 3d 
bis fwniij. Qf <gQ slight a sickness, that his death was 

not looked for. He had two sons, and four daughters. His 
sons were weak but honest men. Richard, the eldest, 
(hough declared Protector, in pursuance of a nomination 
pretended to be made by Cromwell, the truth of which was 
much fpiestioned, was not at all bred for business, nor in¬ 
deed capable of it. He was innocent of all the ill his 
father had done: so tliere was no prejudice lay against 
him: and both the royalists and presbyterians fancied he 
favoured them, though he pretended to be an independent. 
But all the commonwealth party cried out upon his assum¬ 
ing the protectorship, a.s a high usurpation; since whatever 
his father had from his parliaments was only personal, and 
so fell with him: yet in opposition to this, the city of Lon¬ 
don, and all the counties and cities almost in England, sent 
him addresses congratulatory as well as condoling: so 
little do Ihese pompous appearances of respect signify. 
Tillotson told me, that a week after Cromwell’s death*, he 

It may well be called quapiciouS) since on that day he Rad 
defeated the Scotch at Dunbar, and the next year the King at 
Worcester. 
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being by accident at Whitehall, and hearing there was to 
be a last that day in the household, he out of curiosity 
went into the presence chamber where it was held. On 
the one side of a table Richard w ith the rest of CromwTlfs 
family w(‘re placed, and six of the preachers were on the 
other side: Thomas Goodwin, Owen, Carril and Sterry 
were of the number. There he heard a deal of strange 
stuff, enough to disgust a man for ever of that enthusiastic 
boldness. God v^as, as it were, reproached with Crom- 
wells servi(*es, and challenged for taking him away so 
soon. Goodwin, who had jjretendod to assure them 
in a prayer that h(‘ was not to die, w hi< h was but a very 
few minutes before he expinal, had now the impudence to 
say to God, Thou has! deceived ns, and we were de¬ 
ceived.” Slerry, pra>ing for lliehard, used those imh'cent 
words, next (o blasphemy, “Make him the brighlncss of 
the father’s glory, and llu^ o\pr< .ss image of his persoji.” 
lliehard was put on giving his futlier a j)om])ous funeral, by 
which his d(‘bts increased so upon him, that ho was soon 
run out of all (Kalit. hen (he parliament met, his party 
tried to get a recognition tjf his protectorship, but it soon 
appeared they had no strejigth to carry it. 1^’lcctwood, 
who married I ret on’s widow, set up a eouneil of ofti- 
eors, and these resolved to lay aside; Richard, who had 
neither gtmius nor iVumds, neither treasure nor army to sup- 
j)()rt him. He' desireal only security tor tlu; eh lits lie had 
contracted ; which was ])romised, but not ju rfonmal. And 
so without any strnggh; lie witluirew, and ()eeainc a jerivate 
man: and, as he had done Imii to nobody, so nobody did 
ever study to Imrt liiin—a rare instance; of the instability eef 
human greatness, and of the; se'curily of innoG(;ne:e. 11 is 
brother had beoi maele by tlie- father lie eitenant of Ireland, 
and had the most spirit of the lwe>; but he could not stand 
his ground wlu'n his h!e>thf;r epJiUed. One of <>e>mw'e;irs 
daughters was marricel to CIay}}oh;, and died a little before 
himself; another was murrieelto the Tail eef Taleembridgc, 
a wise and worthy woman, more likely te> have* maintained 
the po.st timn cither of her brothers, acjcoreling to a saying 
that went of her, that those wliu worc ]>re'eches deserved 
petticoats better; but if those in petticoats had been in 
breeches, tliey would have held faster. Tlic other daughter 
was married, first to the Tail of AVanvick’s heir, and af- 
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terwards to one Russel. They were both very worthy 
persons. 

Upon Richard’s leaving the stage, the commonwealth 
was again set up; and the parliament which Cromwell had 
brojte was brought together; but the anny and they fell 
into new disputes; so they were again broke by the army: 
and upon that the nation was like to fall into great convul¬ 
sions. The enthusiasts became very fierce, and talked of 
nothing but the destroying all the records and the law, 
which they said had been all made by a succession of ty¬ 
rants and papists; so they resolved to model all anew by a 
levelling, and a spiritual government of the saints. There 
was so little sense in this, that Nevill and Harrington, with 
some others, set up in Westminster a meeting, to consider 
of a form of government that should setmre liberty, and yet 
preserver the nation, 'riiey ran cliietly on having a parlia¬ 
ment eleeb'd by ballot, in which the nation should be repre¬ 
sented according to the proportion of what was paid in 
taxes, towards the public expense: and by this parliament 
a council,of twenty-four was to be chosen by ballot; and 
every year (dglit of these were to be changed, and might 
not again lie brought into it, but after an interval of three 
years: by these the nation was to be governed, and they 
were to give an account of the administration to the par¬ 
liament every year. This meeting was a matter of diver¬ 
sion and scorn, to s('e a few persons take upon them to 
form a scheme of government; and it made many conclude 
it was necessary to call home the King, that so matters 
might again fall into their old channel. Lambert became 
the man on whom the army depended most. Upon his 
forcing the parliament, great applications were made to 
Monk to declare for the parliament: but under this the de¬ 
claring for the King was generally understood. Yet he 
kept himself under such a reserve, that he declared all the 
while in the most solemn manner for a commonwealth, and 
against a single person, in particular against the King: so 
that none had any ground from him to believe he had any 
design that way. Some have thought that he intended to 
try, if it were possible, to set up for himself: others ratlier 
believed that he had no settled design any way, and re¬ 
solved to do as occasion should be offered to him. The 
Scotch nation did certainly hope he would bring home the 
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King. He drew the greatest part of the army towards the 
borders, where Lambert advanced towards him with seven 
thousand horse. Monk was stronger in foot: but being ap¬ 
prehensive of engaging on disadvantage, he sent Clarges 
to the Lord Fairfax for his advice and assistance, who re¬ 
turned answer by Dr. Fairfax, afterwards secretary to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and assured him he would raise 
Vorkshire on the 1st of January: and he desired him to press 
upon Lambert, in case that lie should send a detachment 
into Y'^orkshire. * On the 1st of Jamiaiy, Fairfax appeared 
with about one hundred gentlemen and their servants; 
but so much did he still maintain his great credit with the 
arra\, that the night after, the Irish brigade, that consisted 
of twelve hundred horse, and was the n*ar of Lambert’s 
anny, came over to liim. Cpon that Lambert retreated, 
linding his army was so little sure to him, and resolved to 
march back to London. He was followed by Monk, who 
when he came to Y'oikshiie met with Fairfax, and otfered 
to resign the chief command to him. T’lic Lord I’airlax 
refused it, but jirossed Monk to declare fora free ]iarlia- 
ment: yet in that he was so restTved to him, that I’airlax 
knew not how to depend on him. Hut as Lambert was 
making haste up, his army mouldered away, and la* himself 
was brought up a prisoner, and was put in tla* 1’ower of 
London. Vd not long after he made his escape, and ga¬ 
thered a few troops about liim in Northamptonshire : hut 
these were soon scattered; for Iiigoldshy, thongli one of 
the King’s jndgt's, raised j{uekingliam.shire against him; 
and so little force seiined now in that party, that with very 
little opposition Iiigoldsby tuiik him prisoner, and brought 
him into Northampton, where liambert, as Ingoldsby told 
me, entertained him with a ph*asaiit retJection for all Iii.s 
misfortune.s. 71 *^’ people were in great crowds applauding 
and rejoicing for the siicces.s. 8o J^imberl put Ingoldsby 
in mind of what Cromwell had said to them both, near that 
xcry place, in the year 1050, when Uiey with a body of the 
officers were going down after their army that was march¬ 
ing to Scotland, the people all tlie while shouting and wish¬ 
ing them success: Lambert upon that said to Cromwell, 
he was glad to see they had the nation on their side: 
Cromwell answered,—Do not tru.st to that; for these very 
persons would shout as much if you and 1 were going to 
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be hanged. Lamb6rt said, he looked on himself as in a 
fair way to that, and began to think Cromwell prophesied. 

Upon the dispersing Lambert’s army, Monk marched 
southward, and was now the ol>jcct of all men’s hope. At 
London all sorts of people began to cabal together; royal¬ 
ists, Presbyterians, and republicans. Hollis told me, the 
Presbyterians pressed the royalists to be quiet, and to leave 
the game in their hands; for their appearing would give 
jealousy, and Imrt that which they meant to promote. 
He and Ashly Cu(»per, Grimstone, and Ahnesly, met often 
with Manchester, lloberts, and the rest of the presb^terian 
party; and the ministers of Loudon were very active in 
the city ; so that when M onk came up, he was pressed to 
declare himself: at tirst he would only declare for the par¬ 
liament that Lambert had forced; but there was then a 
great fermentation all over the nation. Monk and the par¬ 
liament grew jealous of one another, even while, they tried 
who could give the best words, and express their confi¬ 
dence in the highest terms of one another. 1 will pursin' 
tlie relation of this transaction no farther; for this matter 
is well known. 

All turn to TIio King had gone in autumn Kiol) to the meeting at 
the Pyrenees, where Cardinal Mazarinand Don Lewis de 
Haro were negotiating a pt'uee. He ujiplied himself to 
both sides, to try what assistance he might expect upon 
their concluding the peace'. It was tlu'ii known that he 
went to mass simH'tiim s, that so Ju‘ might recommend him¬ 
self the more enVetnally to I)oth courts; yet this was car¬ 
ried secretly, and was confidently denied. Mazurin still 
talked to liockliart upon the foot of the old contidence : for 
he went thither to watch o\er the treaty, though Lnglaiul 
was now in such eonvulsioiis, that no minister from thence 
could bo much considered unless it was upon his own ac¬ 
count. But matters were ripmiing so fast towards a revo- 
• lution in England, that the. King came back to Ehuiders 
in all haste, and went from tlienee to Breda. Lockhart 
bad it in his power to have made a great fortune, if he had 
begun first, and had brought the King to Dunkirk, As 
soon as the peace of the Pyicnees w as made, ho came over 
and foimd Monk at liondon, and took all the pains he 
could to penetrate into his designs; but Monk continued 
still to protest to him, in the solemncst manner possible. 
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that he would be true <o (ho comnionwoultli, and a<yainst 
the royal laniily. Lockhart >vont away, porsiiadod (hat 
matters ^vould continue still in the same state; so that 
when his old friend Midletoun writ to him to make hiso\Mi 
terms, it he would iinite the Ivinj^ to Dunkirk, he said he 
was (rusted by the commonwealth, and could not betray it. 

The House of Lommons ])iit Monk on hreakimr the i;atcs 
ot the city of liondon, not doubtimj; l)ut that would render 
him so odious to them, that it Nsould I’orce him to d(‘pend 
wholly on themselves: In; did it; and soon after h(‘ saw 
how odious lie uas biaome by it : so ('onceivini*' a hiijh 
indipiatlon at those who had put him on sm h an nui^ra- 
cioiis pii'ce of service, lu' sent about all that niuht to the 
minisims and otlu'r active* citizens, assuring them that he 
would (juickly repair that (‘iror, if th(*y would for;rive it: 
so the turn was sndchm ; for the city srmt and invited him 
to dine tin* n(‘\l day at (Inildhall; and there he di'clared 
for tile members wliom the army had Idrec'd away in the 
year 1()47 and I(>18, who wmi* known by the nanu* of sr- 
clud(‘d nu'inlx'is; and sonn* ha)>p<'nin^ to call (In* bod} 
that (hen sat at WestminsU'r the rump of a parliament, a 
sudden Innnonr run lik<* a madness thronuh (In* whoh* city, 
of roastiin:’ tin* rumps of all sorts of animals; and thus the 
city (‘\]>icss('d thcmsciv(*s sutlicieidly. I hose at W’esl- 
minst('r had no support ; so they fr|l nu))itii d and umk*- 
‘rarded. 4'he s(*cluded members came and sat down amon^j: 
them; but alltln‘\ (ould do was to u:i^e orders Ibrthesum- 
monin:^ a n(*w pailiann'id to meet tin* Isl of May; and so 
they d(*clared tln niselves dissolved. 

Then* Avas still a murmurinji in the army; so ^reat cari' (nmAn. 
was takf'ij to scatter them in wide (piartcrs, and not to 
.sulfer too many of those who were still for the old cause to 
lie near one another. 'I'ln* w(‘ll and the ill atlectcil wen* so 
mixml, that in case ol an) insurrection some ini^dit be ready 
at band to assist them. Tin y (harurinl tin* olHceis that 
were ill atl'octcd, who were* not (homiht tit to be trusted 
with the commanding' those of their own stamp; and so 
created a mistrust b^ twei'n the otiicers and the soldi(‘i> : 
and, above all, they took care; to have no mon* troops than 
was necessary about the city; and (Inse Avere tin* bes! 
affected. This was manaj'ed w itb jrreat dili-'cnce and skill; 
and by this conduct it was that the great turn was brought 
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about without the least tumult or bloodshed, which was 
beyond what any person could have imagined. Of all this 
Monk had both the praise and the reward ; though, I have 
been told, a very small share of it belonged to him. Ad¬ 
miral Montague was then in chief command at sea, new ly 
returned from the Sound, where he and dc lluyter, upon the 
orders they received from their masters, had brought the 
two northern kings to a peace, the King of Sweden dying 
as it was a making up. He was soon gained to be for the 
King; and dealt so elTcctually with the w hole lleet, that the 
turn tiiere was a.s silently brought about, without any re¬ 
volt or opposition, as it had been in the army. The re¬ 
publicans went about like madmen, to rouse up their party; 
but their lime was past: all were either a.s men amazed or 
asleep ; they had neither tlic skill nor tlie courage to make 
any opposition. The elections of parliament-men run all 
the other way ; so they saw their business was quite lost, 
and they felt themselves struck as with a spirit of giddi¬ 
ness : and then every man thought only how to save or 
seeure himself; and now they saw how deeeitl'ul the argu- 
imuit from success was, whicli tiny had used so oft, and 
triumphed so much upon. I'or w hereas success in the held, 
which was tin? foundation of their argument, depended 
much upon the conduct and courage of armies, in which 
the Avill of man had a large share, here was a thing of 
another nature: a nation that had run on long in such a 
fierce opposition to the royal fiunily, was now turned as 
one man to call homo the King. 

Tlie nation had one great happiness during the long 
course of the civil war-that no foreigners had got footing 
among them. Spain was sinking to nothing; France was 
under a base-spirited minister ; and botli were in war all 
the while. Now'a peace was made between them; and 
very probably, according to what is in Mazarin’s letters, 
they would have joined forces to have restored the King, 
'flu? nation was by this means entirely in its own hatids; 
and now returning to its wits was in a condition to put 
every thing in joint again: whereas, if foreigners had been 
posseSvSed of any important place, they might have had a 
large share of the manag(?mcnt, and would have been sure 
of taking rare of themselves. Entliusiasm was now lan¬ 
guid ; for that, owing its mechanical force to the liveliness 
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of the blood and spirits, men in disorder and depressed 
could not raise in themselves those tieats, with which .hey 
wxre formerly wont to transj)ort tliemselves and others. 
Chancellor Hyde was all this while very busy: he sent over 
Dr. Morley, who talked much with the jiiesbyterians of 
moderation in general, but would enter into no particulars; 
only he took care to let tliein know he was a Calvinist; and 
they had the best opinion of sue h of the church of England 
as were of that persuasion. Hyde wrote in the King’s 
name to all the leading men, and got the King to write a 
great many letters in a very obliging manner. Some that 
had been faulty sent over considerable presents, w ith as¬ 
surances that they would redetmi all that was past with 
their zeal for the future. These were all accepted of. 

Their money was also very wt'lcome; for the King needed 
money when his matters w ere on that crisis, and he had so 
many tools at work. Tin* inanagi inent of all this was so 
entirely the Chancellor’s single ]>erfonnance, that there was 
scarce any otheu’ that had so much as a share in it w ith him. 
lie kept a register of all the King’s promises, and of his 
own; and did all that lay in iiis powt r afterwards to get 
them all to be perfonned. He was also all thal while 
giving the King many wise and good adviee's; hat he did 
it too much with the air of a governor, e)r of a lawyer; yet 
then the King was wholly in his hands. 

I need not open the seenc of the n(‘w ])aTliament, or \ -..r. 

convention, as it came afterwards to he railed, because it 
W'as not summoned by tlie King’s writ: such unanimity 
appeared in their proceedings, that there was not the least 
dispute among them, hut upon one siugh^ point; yet lhat 
was a very important one. Hale, afterwards the fuimms 
chief justice, moved that a committee might be aj)poin(cd 
to look into the propositions that had been made, and the 
concessions that had been oll’ered, by the late King during 
the war, particularly at the treaty of >((w\port, that from 
thence tlicy might digest .such propositions a.s they should 
think tit to be sent over to the King. This was seconded, 
but I do not remember by whom. It was fore.socn that 
such a motion might be set on foot; so Monk wa.s in¬ 
structed how to answer it, whensoever it should be pro¬ 
posed. He told the House, that there was yet, beyond all 
men’s hope, an universal quiet all over the nation, but 
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thero were many incendiaries still on the watch, trying 
where they could first raise the ilaiiie. lie said, he*had such 
copious informations sejit him of these things, that it was 
not lit they should be generally known: he could not an¬ 
swer for the ]>cace eitln r of tlie nation or of the army if 
any delay was put to tlu^ striding I’or the King: what need 
was tliere of sending ])roposi(ions to him 1 Might they not 
as well prepare, them, and oiler them to him, when he should 
conn* over ? he was to bring m‘i(h(‘r army nor treasure witli 
him, either to frightthem or to coVrupt tlnin. So he moved 
Ural they would immediately send commissioners to bring 
over th(' King ; and said that he must lay the blame of all 
the blood or mischief that might follow on the heads of 
those who should still iusisi oji any motion that might de¬ 
lay the present st'lth imot (d'tlie uaiion. This was echoed 
with such a shout o\('r tin’ Ifoiist^ that the motion was no 
morn insistid on. 

Tii<-, niii.d 1'his was imhu'd tin’ gn’at s; r\ iei' that .Monk did. Jtwas 
Ki'nr r.i'ii owing to the post he was in, and to tlu‘ credit he had 

out H tH tij. gained : for, as to tiu' restoration itself, the tide run so 
strong, tliat In; only we nt into it dexterously enough, to get 
mneh fame and great r(‘wards, for that which will have still 
a gr(;at appearance’ in hisloi\. If he had dic’d soon after, 
In' might lune' been more justly admired, because less 
known, and seen only in one advantageous light; but he 
lived long enoiigii to inaki’ it known how false a judgment 
iiK’n are apt to make upon outward appearance. To the 
King’s (;()ming in without eonditions may be well imputed 
all the errors of his reign. Ami when the Karl of South¬ 
ampton came to see v\hat he was like to prove, he said 
once in gieat w rath to Chanrc’llor Hyde, it was to him they 
owed all thev either h'lt or h'ared ; for if he liad not pos¬ 
sessed them in all his letters with such an opinion of the 
king, tlu'y would have taken care to have put it out of liis 
power either to do himself or them au> niivsehief, which 
was like to be the elfect of their trusting him so entirely. 

Ilyde answered, that lie thought the King had so true a 
judgment, and so mueh goodnature, that when the age of 
pleasure should be over, and the idleness of his exile, 
which made him seek new diversions for wiuit of otlier 
empK)>meut, was turiu d to an obligation to mind aflairs, 
tlien he would have shaken off those entanglements, i 
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must put my reader in mind, that I leave all common 
•transactions to ordinary books. If at any time I say things 
that occur in any books, it is partly to keep the thread of 
the narration in an ilnintangled method, and partly, be- 
caUwSe 1 neither have Iieard nor read those things in books ; 
or at least 1 do not remember to have read tliem so clearly 
and 80 particularly as I have related tlieni. I now leave 
a mad and confused scene, to open a more august and 
splendid one. 
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BOOK II. 


Of the first twelve years of the reign of King Charles //. from 
the year l660 to the year 1073. 


I DIVIDE King Charles’s reign into two books, not so much 
because, consisting of twenty-four years, it fell, if divided 
at all, naturally to put twelve years in a book ; but I have 
a much better reason for it, since as to the first twelve 
years, though I knew the ali’airs of Scotland very authen¬ 
tically, yet I had only such a general knowledge of the 
aftairs of England as 1 could pick up at a distance, where¬ 
as I lived so near the scone, and had indeed such a share 
in several parts of it, during the last twelve years, that I 
can write of these with much more certainty, as well as 
more fully, than of the first twelve. I will therefore en¬ 
large more particularly, within the compass that I have 
lixpd for this book, on the alfairs of Scotland ; both out of 
tlie inbred love that all men have for their native country, 
and more particularly, that I may leave some useful in¬ 
structions to those of my own order and profession, by 
representing to them the conduct of the bishops of Scot¬ 
land ; for having observed with more than ordinary nice- 
ness all tlie errors tliat were committed, both at the first 
netting up of episcopacy, and in the whole progress of its 
continuance in Scotland, till it was again overturned there, 
1 am enabled to set all that matter in a full view' and in a 
clear light. 

As soon as it was fixed that the King was to be restor¬ 
ed, a great many went over to make tlieir court; among 
those Sharp, who was employed by the resolutioners of 
Scotian^, was one. He carried with him a letter from the 
Eiirl of Glencairn to Hyde, made soon alter Earl of Cla¬ 
rendon, recommending him as tlio only person capable to 
manage the design of setting up episcopacy in Scotland; 
upon which he was received into great confidence. Yet, 
as ho had observed very carefully the success of Monk s 
solomn protestations against the King for a commonwealth, 
it seems he was so pleased with the original, that he re¬ 
solved to copy after it, w ithout letting himself be diverted 
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from it by scruples; for he stuck neither at solemn pro- 
testations, both by word of moutli and by letiers, (of which 
I have seen many proofs,) nor at appeals to God of his sin¬ 
cerity in acting for the presbytery, both in prayers and on 
other occasions, joining with those many dreadful impre¬ 
cations on himself if' he did prevaricate. He was all the 
while maintained by the presbytorians as tJieir agent, and 
continued to give them a constmit account of the progress 
of his ncgociation in their st'i^ice, while he was indeed 
undermining it. This piece of craft was so visible, he hav¬ 
ing repeated his protestations to as many persons as then 
grew jealous of him, that when he throv off tlie mask, 
about a year after this, if laid a t'oundution of such n dia- 
racter of him, that nothing could ever bring pe<>ple to 
any tolerable thoughts of a man, whose* dissimulation and 
treachery wais so well known, and of which so many proofs 
were to he seen under his own hand. 

AVith the restoration of (In* King, a spirit of extravagant tl.* 
joy spread over the nation, that brought on with it the 
throw ing off the very professions of virtue and j)i(‘ty: all 
ended in entertainments and drunkenness, w hich ovcr-ruid " 
the three kingdoms to such a dcgrc(‘, that it very much cor¬ 
rupted all their morals. Vuder the colour of drinking the 
King's licalth, there were great disorders and much riot 
every wdicrc; and the pretences of religion, both in those 
of the hypocritical \ort, and of the mon* honest, but nri 
less ponncioiis enthusiasts, gave great advantage's, as well 
as they furnished mueh matter to the profane* mockers ot 
true piety. Those who had b(?en concerne d in tin* forme r 
transactions thenight they coulel not reele*e*m the*msf lve\s 
from the censures and jealousies tlu^t those brouglU on 
them, by any method that was me)re sure and more e>asy 
than by going into the stream, and laughing at all re'Iigiem, 
telling or making stories to expose both themse'lves and 
their party as impious and ridiculous. 

The King was then Airty years of age, anel, as might rii. ^ 
have been supposed, past the levities of youth and the ex- 
travagance of pleasure. He had a very good uiiderstand- 
ing. He knew well the state of affairs both at home and 
abroad. He had a softness of temper that charmed all 
who came near him, till they found how little they could 
depend on good looks, kind w ords, and fair promises, in 
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1660 . which he was liberal to excess, because he intended no- 
thing by them, but to get rid of importunities, and to si¬ 
lence all farther pressing upon him. lie seemed to have 
no sense of religion; both at prayers and sacrament, he, 
a.s it were, look care to satisfy people that he was in no 
sort concerned in that about which he was employed. So 
tlial he was very far from being an hypocrite, unless his 
assisting at those performances was a sort of hypocrisy, 
(as no doubt it was,) but he was sure not to increase that 
by any the least appearance of religion. He said once to 
myself In? was no atheist, but he could not think God would 
make a man miserable only I'or taking a little pleasure out 
of the way. He disgui.sed IiIa popery to the last. But 
when he talked freely, he could not help letting himself out 
against the liberty that under the Belbrmation all men took 
of inquiring into matters of religion; for from their in- 
(|u|ring into matters of religion they carrie<l the humour 
fartlKu* to inquire into matters of state. He said often, he 
thought government was a much safer and easier thing, 
where the authority was believed infallible, and the faith 
and submission of the people implicit; about which 1 had 
once much discoiir.se with him. He was alfable and easy, 
an<l loved to be made so by all about him. The great art of 
keeping him long was, the being easy, and thq making 
every thing easy to him. He had made such observations 
on the French government that he thought a king who 
might be clK'ckt'd, or have his ministers ciilled to an ac¬ 
count by a parliiunent, was but a king in name. He had 
a great compass of knowledge, though he was never ca¬ 
pable of much application or study. He understood tlic 
mechanics and physic, and was a good chymist, and much 
set on severid preparations of mercury, chiefly the fixing 
it. He understood navigation w ell; but, above all, he 
knew the architecture of ships so perfectly, that in that re¬ 
spect he was exact rather more than became ar prince. 
His apprehension wiis quick, and his memory good. He 
was an everlasting talker. He told his .stories w ith a good 
grace; but they came in his way too often. He had a 
very ill opinion both of men and women, and did not Uiink 
that there was eitlier sincerity or chastity in the world out 
of principle, but that some had either the one or the other 
out of humour or vanity. He thought that nobody did 
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serve him out of love; and so he was quits with all the 
world, and loved others as little as he thoug^ht they loved 
him. lie hated business, and could not be easily broug;ht 
to mind any; but w hen it was necessary, and he was set 
to it, he would stay as long as his ministers Imd work for 
him. 'Fhe ruin of his reign, and of all his a (fairs, was oc« 
Ciisioned cliielly by his delivering himself up at his first 
coming over to a mad range of pleasure. One of the race 
of the N'illcrs, then married to Palmer, a papist, soon atler 
made Pari of Castlemain, who afterwards being separated 
iVom him was advanced to he Dutchess of ('le\ eland, was 
his first and longest mistress, by whom he had livt* chil¬ 
dren. 8ln‘ was a woman of great beauty, but most ('Uor- 
mously vicious and ravenous; foolish, but imperio\is; very 
uneasy to the King, and always carrying on intrigues with 
other men, while yet she preUmded she was jealous ol him. 
His passion for her, and her strange bchaxiour towards 
him, did so di.sorder him, that often he was not master of 
hhinself, nor capable of minding bu.siness, whi< h in so cri¬ 
tical a time required great application ; bnt fj<‘ did tlnai so 
entirely trust (he Karl of C larendon, (hat he left all to his 
care, and submitted to his advic(‘s as to so many oracles. 

The Earl of C’larendon was bred to the law, and was like' 
to grow eminent in his professioji when tin* wars began. 
He distinguish('d himself so in tin* House of Cauninons, 
that be became considerable*, and was much trusted all llu' 
while tlie King was at Oxford, lie staid bcyoml S(;a, 
following the King's fortune till the* restoration, and was 
now tui absolute favourite, and the e bief or the onl^ minis¬ 
ter, but with too magisterial a way. He was always prcs.s- 
ing the King to mind his afl’airs, but in vain. He was a 
good cliancellur, only a little too rough, but very impartial 
in the administration of justice. He never se'cancel to un¬ 
derstand foreign affairs well, and yet he* meddled too much 
in them. He had too much hivity in his wit, and did not 
always observe the decorum of his post. He was high, 
and was apt to reject those who addre ssed themselve.s to 
him with too much contempt. He had such a regard to the 
King, that when places were disposed of, even otherwise 
than as he advised, yet he would justity what the King did, 
and disparage the pretensions of others, not without much 
scorn, which created him many enemies. He was indefa- 
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tigabic in business, though the gout did often disable him 
from waiting on the King: yet, during his credit, the King 
came constantly to him when he was laid up by it. 

'fhe next man in favour witli the King was the Duke of 
Ormond; a man every Avay fitted for a court: of a grace¬ 
ful appearance, a lively wit, and a cheerful temper; a man 
of great expense, decent even in his vices, for he always 
kept up the Ibi in of religion. Heiiad gone through many 
transactions in Ireland with more fidelity than success. 
De had made a treaty with the Irish, which was broken by 
the great body of them, thougli some few of them adhered 
still to him. Tint the whole Irish nation did still pretend 
that, tliough they had broke the agreement first, yet he, or 
ratfier the King, in whose name he had treated with them, 
was bound to perform all the articles of the treaty. He 
had miscarried so in the siege of Dublin, that it very much 
lessened the opinion of his military conduct. Yet his con¬ 
stant attendance on his master, his easiness to him, and his 
great sutferings for him, raised him to be lord steward of 
the household, and lord lieutenant of Ireland. He was 
firih to the protestant religion, and so firm to the laws, that 
he always gave good advices: hut when bad ones were fol¬ 
lowed, he was not for complaining too much of them. 

The Karl ol’ Southampton was next to {hese. He was a 
man of great virtue, and ol‘ very good parts. He had a 
lively apprehension, and a good judgment. He had me¬ 
rited much by his constant adhering to the King’s interest 
during the war, and by the large supplies he hiid sent him 
every year during his exile; for he had a great estate, and 
only three daughters to inherit it. He was lord treasurer, 
but he grew soon weary of business ; for as he was subject 
to the stone, which roliiTucd often and violently upon him, 
so he retained the principles of liberty, and did not go into 
the violent measures of the court. When he saw the 
Kings temper, and his way of managing, or rather of 
spoiling business, he grcAv very unea.sy, and kept himself 
more out of the way than was consistent with that high 
post. The King stood in some awe of liiin, and saw how 
popular he would gro>v if put out of his service, and there¬ 
fore he chose rather to bear \vith his ill humour and contra¬ 
diction than to dismiss him. He left the business of the. 
Treasury wholly in the Imnds of his secretary, Sir Philip 
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Warwick, who wus an honest hut a weak man, and under- 
stood the common road of (he Treasury. IJe was an in- 
corrupt man, and during seven years inanageim'ut oj* the 
Treasury made but an ordinary torlune out of it. Uel'oro 
the restoration tlie lord treasurer had but a small salary, 
with an allowance lor a table; but he gave, or rallu r sold, 
all the subaltern ))]aci‘s, ami iiuuh* great prolits out of the 
estate of the crown: but now, that estate being gone, and 
the Earl of Southampton disdaining to sell plac<\s, (he 
matter was settled so that the lord treasurer was to ha^c 
8000/. a year, and the King was to name all the subaltern 
ottieers. It continued to be so all his time; but since that 
time the lord treasurer has both the 8000/. and a main 
hand in the disposing of those places. 

The man that was in the greatest credit w ith tlu^ b^arl of 
Southampton was Sir Anthony Ashly Co(^per, wIjo had'*'''**' 
married his niece, and became atterwards so eonsidc rable, 
that he wiis raised to be Earl of Snal'tsbury. And, since he 
came to have so great a name, and that I kmwv him for 
many years in a very particular manner, 1 will dwell a little 
longer on his character, for it was ol* a very evlraordinary 
composition. He began to make a considerable tigure v ciy 
early. Before he was twenty lu* came into tin; llons<‘ of 
Commons, and was on the King’s side, and undertot^k to 
get Wiltshire and Dorsetshire to declare for him; but be 
was not able to effect it. Vet Erince Mani ice breaking 
articles to a town, that he had got to receive him, furnislied 
liim with an excuse to forsake that side, ami to turn t(i the 
parliament. He had a wonderful faculty in speaking to a 
popular assembly, and could mix both the lac(‘(ious and 
the serious way of arguing very agreeably. He had a par¬ 
ticular talent to make others trust to his judgment ami de¬ 
pend on it: and he brouglit over .so many to a submission 
to his opinion, that 1 never knew any man equal to him in 
tlie art of governing parties, and of making himself the head 
of them. He was as to religion a deist at best; he had 
the dotage of astrology in him to a high degree: he told 
me, that a Dutch doctor had from the stars foretold him 
the whok series of his life. But that wliich was before? 
him when he told me tliis proved false, if he told me true; 
for he said, he waai yet to be a greater man than he had 
been. lie fancied that after death our souls lived in 
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1660 , stars. He had a general knowledge of the slighter parts 
of learning, but understood little to thb bottom: so he tri¬ 
umphed in a rambling way of talking, but argued slightly 
when he was held close to any point. He had a wonderful 
faculty at opposing, and running things down; but had not 
the like force in building up. He had such an extravagant 
vanity in setting himself out, that it was very disagreeable. 
He pretended that Cromwell oftered to make him King: 
ho was indeed of great use to him in withstanding the en¬ 
thusiasts of that time: he was one of those who pressed 
him most to a<^cept of the kingship, because, as he said 
afterwards, he was sure it would ruin him. His strength 
lay in the knowledge of England, and of all the consider¬ 
able men in it: lie understood well the size of their under¬ 
standings, and their tempers; and he knew how to apply 
himself to them so dexterously, that, though by his changing 
sides so often it was very visible how little he was to be 
depended on, yet he was to the last much trusted by all 
the discontented party. He was not ashamed to reckon 
up the many turns he had made; and he valued himself on 
the doing it at the properest season, and in the best man¬ 
ner. This he did with so much vanity, and so little discre¬ 
tion, that he lost many by it; and his reputation was at last 
run so low, that he could not have held much longer, had 
he not died in good time, either for his family or for his 
party: Uie former would have been ruined, if he had not 
saved it by betraying the latter. 

chSiciC Another man, very near of the same sort, who passed 
througli many great employments, was Annesly, advanced 
to be Earl of Anglesey; who had much more knowledge, 
and was very learned, chiefly in the law. He had the 
faculty of speaking indefatigably upon every subject; but 
ho spoke ungracefully, and did not know that he was not 

. good at raillery, for he was always attempting it. He un¬ 
derstood our government well, and had examined fur into 
the original of our constitution. He was capable of great 
application, and was a man of a grave deportment; but 
stuck at nothing, and was ashamed of nothing. He was 
neither loved nor trusted by any man or any side: and he 
seemed to have no regard to common decencies, but sold 
every thing that was in his power; and sold himself so 
oflen, that at last the price fell so low, that he grew useless. 
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Hollis was a man of great courage,.and of as great 
pride: he was counted for many years the head of the nonuCdm. 
Presbyterian party. He was faithful and firm to his side, 
and never changed through the whole course of his life. 

He engaged in a particufar opposition to Cromwell in the 
time of the war: they hated one another equally. Hollis 
seemed to carry this too far, for he would not allow (/ron\- 
well to have been either wise or brave; but often applied 
Solomon's observation to him, ‘‘ That the battle was not 
to the strong, nor favour to the man of understanding, but 
that time and chance happened to all men," He wa^ well 
versed in the records of parliament; and argued well, but 
too vehemently, for he could not bear contradiction. Ho 
had the soul of an old stubborn Roman in him. He was a 
faithful but a rough friend, and a severe but fair enemy. 

Me had a true sense of religion; and was a man of an un¬ 
blamable course of life, and of a sound judgment when 
it was not biassed by passion. He was made a lord for 
his merits in bringing about the revStoration. 

The Earl of Manchester was made lord chamberlain; ManeWs- 
a man of a soft and obliging temper, of no great depth, but ‘ 
universally beloved, being both a virtuous and a generous 
man. The Lord Roberts was made lord privy seal, after- Rob#*rtst\ 
wards lord lieutenant of Ireland, and at last president of 
the council. He w as a man of a more morose and cynical 
temper, just in his administration, but vicious under the 
appearances of virtue; learned beyond any man of his 
quality; but intractable, stift* and obstinate, proud and 
jealous. 

These five, whom I have named last, had the chief hand 
in engaging tlie nation in the design of the restoration. 

They had great credit, chiefly with the presbyterian party, 
and were men of much dexterity: .so the thanks of that 
great turn was owing to them; and they were put in great . 
posts by the Earl of Clarendon's means; by which he lost 
most of the cavaliers, w ho could not bear the seeing such 
men so highly advanced, and so much tTu.sted. 

At the King's first coming over. Monk and Montague 
were the most considered: they both had the garter. The 
one was made Duke of Albemarle, and the other Earl ol 
Sandwich, and had noble estates given them. Monk was 
ravenoos, as well as his wife, who wus a mean, contempt- 
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1660. ible creature. They both asked and sold all that was 
withfn their reach, nothing being denied them for some 
time; till he became so useless, that little personal regard 
could be paid him. But the King maintained still the ap¬ 
pearances of it; for the appearance of the service he did 
him was such, that the King thought it fit to treat him with 
great distinction, even after he saw into him, and despised 
him* He took care to raise his kinsman Grenville, who was 
made Earl of Bath and groom of the stole; a man who 
thought of nothing but of getting and spending money. 
The Duke of Albemarle raised two other persons: one was 
Clarges, his wife’s brother, who was an honest but haughty 
ciiauicier. bccamc aftcrwards a very considerable parlia¬ 

ment man, and valued himself on his opposing the court, 
and on his frugality in managing the public money; for he 
had Cromweirs economy ever in his mouth, and was al¬ 
ways for reducing the expense of war to the modesty and 
parsimony of those times. Many thought he carried this 
too fiir; but it made him very popular. ‘ After he was be¬ 
come very rich himself by the public money, he seemed to 
take care that nobody else should grow as rich as he w'as 
ill that way. Another man raised by the Duke of Albe- 
i\f.vrTi(, *s marie was Morrice, who was the person that had prevailed 
r»K»r«ri,r. Moiik to dcclarc for the King: upon that he was 
made .secretary of state. He was very learned, but full of 
pedantry and afl’ectatioh: he had no true judgment about 
foreign atfairs: and the Duke of Albemarle’s judgment of 
them may be measured by what he said, when he found 
the King grew weary of Morrice, but that in regard to him 
he had no mind to turn him out; he did not know what was 
necessary for a good secretary of state in which he was de¬ 
fective, for he could speak French and write short-hand. 

Nicolas was the other secretary, who had been employed 
i.hiiractci jjy Charles the First during the war, and had served 
him faithfully, but had no understanding in foreign afiairs. 
He was a man of vittue, but could not fall into the King’s 
temper, or become acceptable to him. So, not long after 
A.imRion’s ftio rcstoration, Bennet, advanced afterwards to be Earl of 
< h iuctcr. Arlington, w as by the interest of the popish party made se¬ 
cretary of state; and was admitted into so particular a con¬ 
fidence, that ho began to raise a party in opposition to the 
Earl of Clarendon. He was a proud man: his parts were 
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solid^ but not quick. He had the art of observing the 
King’s temper, and managing it beyond all the men of that 
time. He was believed a papist: he had once professed 
it; and, when he died, he again reconciled himself to that 
church. Yet, in the whole course of his ministry, ho 
seemed to have made it a maxim, that the King ought to 
shew no favour to popery, but that all his affairs would be 
spoiled if ever he turiiecl that way; which made tlie papists 
l>ecome his mortal enemies, and accuse him as an apos> 
tate and tlie betrayer of their intoiests. His chief friend 
was Charles Berkley, made Earl of Falmouth, who, with¬ 
out any visible merit, unless it was the managing the 
King s amours, was tlie most absolute of all the King’s fa¬ 
vourites; and, which was peculiar to himself, he was as 
much in the Duke ot' York’s favour us in the King’s. Berk¬ 
ley was generous in his expense; and it was thought, if he 
had outlived tlie lewdness of that time, and come to a more 
.sedate course of life, he would have put the King on great 
and noble designs. This I should have lliought more likely, 
if I had not had it from the Duke, who had so wrong a 
taste, that there was reason to suspect his judgment, both 
of men and things. Bonnet and Berkley had the manage¬ 
ment of the mistress; and all the Earl of Clarendon’s ene¬ 
mies came about them, the chief of whqm were the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Bristol. 

The first of these w as a man of noble presence. He had Buckinj?. 
a great liveliness of wit, and a peculiar faculty of turning 
all things into ridicule with bold figures and natural de¬ 
scriptions. He had np sort of literature, only he was 
<lrawn into chcmistiy; and for some yi ars he thought he was 
very near the finding tlie philosopher’s stone, >vhich had 
the effect tliat attendj;* op al} such men as he was, when they 
are drawn in, to lay put for it. He had no principles of 
religion, virtue, or friendship: pleasure, frolic, or extra¬ 
vagant diversion, was all that he laid to heart. He was ' 
true to nothing, for he was not true to himself. He had 
no steadiness nor conduct: he could keep po secret, nor 
execute any de.sigii witlmut sppilipg it. Hp could never 
fix his thoughts, nor govern his estate, though then the 
greatest in England. He was bred about the King; and 
for many years he had a great ascendant over him: but he 
spake of him to all persons with that contempt, (hat at last 
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he drew a lasting disgrace upon himself: and he at length 
ruined both body and mind, fortune and reputation equally. 
The madness of vice appeared in his person in very emi* 
nent instances; since at last he became contemptible and 
poor, sickly, and sunk in his parts, as well as in all other 
respects; so that his conversation was as much avoided 
as ever it had been courted. He found the King, when 
he came from his travels in the year 1645, newly come 
to Paris, sent over by his father when his affairs declined; 
and, finding the King enough inclined to receive ill im¬ 
pressions, he, who was then got into all the impieties 
and vices of the age, set himself to corrupt the King, in 
which he was too successful, being seconded in that wicked 
design by the Lord Percy. And, to complete the matter, 
Hobbs \yas brought to him, under the pretence of instruct¬ 
ing him in mathematics; and he laid before him his schemes, 
both with relation to religion and politics, which made 
deep and lasting impressions on the King’s mind: so that 
the main blame of the King’s ill principles and bad morals 
was owing to the Duke of Buckingham. 

The Earl of Bristol was a man of courage and learning, 
of a bold temper and a lively wit, but of no judgment nor 
steadiness. He was in the Queen’s interest during the war 
at Oxford; and he studied to drive things past the possi¬ 
bility of a treaty, or any reconciliation; fancying that no¬ 
thing would make the military men so sure to the King, as 
bis being sure to them, and giving them hopes of sharing 
the confiscated estates among them; whereas, he thought, 
r11 discourses of treaty made them feeble and fearful. 
When he went beyond sea, he turned papi.st; but it was 
after a way of his own; for he loved to magnify the dif¬ 
ference between the church and the court of Rome. He 
wa.^ esteemed a very good speaker; but he was too copi¬ 
ous, and too florid. He was set at the head of the popish 
party, and was a violent enemy of the Earl of Clarendon. 

Having now said as much as seems necessary to describe 
the state of the court and ministry at the restoration, I will 
next give an accoimt of the chief of the Scots, and of the 
parties that were formed among them. The Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale, afterwards made Duke, had been for many years 
a zealous covenantor: but in the year 1647 he turned to the 
King’s interests, and had continued a prisoner all the while 
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after Worcester fight, where he was taken. He was kept i660. 
for some years in the Tower of London, in Portland Castle, 
and in other prisons, till he was set at liberty by those who 
called home the King. So he went over to Holland. And, 
since he continued so long, and, contrary to all men’s opi¬ 
nions, in so high a degiee of favour and confidence, it may 
be expected that I should be a little copious in setting out 
his character, for I knew him very particularly. He made 
a very ill appearance: he was very big; his hair red, hang¬ 
ing oddly about him; his tongue was too big for his mouth, 
which made him bedew all that he talked to; and his whole 
manner was rough and boisterous, and very unfit for a court. 

He was very learned, not only in Latin, in which he was a 
master, but in Greek and Hebrew. He had read a great 
deal of divinity, and almost all the historians, ancient and 
modern; so that he had great materials. He had with these 
an extraordinary memory, and a copious but unpolished 
expression. He was a man, as the Duke of Buckingham 
called him to me, of a blustering understanding. He was 
haughty beyond expression, abject to those he saw he must 
stooj) to, but imperious to all others. He had a violence 
of passion that carried him often to fits like madness, in 
which he had no temper. If he took a thing wrong, it Was 
a vain thing to study to convince him; that would rather 
provoke him to swear—he Avould never bo of another mind: 
he was to be let alone; and perhaps he would have forgot 
what he liad said, and come about of his own accord. He 
was the coldest friend, and the violentest enemy, I ever 
knew: I felt too much not to know it. He at first seemed 
to despise wealth, but he delivered himself up afterwards to 
luxury and sensuality; and by th^t means he ran into a 
vast expense, and stuck at nothing that was necessary to 
support it. In his long imprisonment he had great impres¬ 
sions of religion on his mind; but he wore these out so en¬ 
tirely, that scarce any trace of them was left. His great 
experience in affairs, his ready compliance with every thing 
that he thought would please the King, and his bold offer¬ 
ing at the most desperate counsels, gained him such an in¬ 
terest in the King, that no attempt dgainst him, nor com¬ 
plaint of him, could ever shake it, till a decay of strength 
and understanding forced him to let go his hold. He was 
in his principles much against popery and arbitrary govern- 
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ment; and yet, by a fatal train of passions and interests, 
he made way for the fonner, and had almost established 
the latter; and whereas some, by a smooth deportment, 
made the first beginnings of tyranny less discernible and 
unacceptable, he, by the fury of his behaviour, heightened 
the severity of his ministry, which was liker the cruelty of 
an inquisition than the legality of justice. With all this 
he was a presbyterian, and retained his aversion to King 
Charles I. and his party to his death, 

The Earl of Crawford had been his fellow prisoner for 
ten years; and that was a good title for maintaining him 
in the post he had before of being lord treasurer. He 
was a sincere but weak man, passionate and indiscreet; 
and continued still a zealous presbyterian. The Earl, af¬ 
terwards Duke of Rothes, had married his daughter, and 
had the merit of a long imprisonment likewise to recom¬ 
mend him: he had a ready dexterity in the management of 
aftairs, with a soft and insinuating address: he had a 
quick apprehension, with a clear judgment: he had no 
advantage of educalion, no sort of literature: nor had he 
travelled abroad: all in him was mere nature. 

The Earl of Tweedale was another of Lord Lauderdale’s 
friends: he was early engaged in business, and continued 
in it to a great age. He understood all the interests and 
concerns of Scotland well: he had a great stock of know¬ 
ledge, with a mild and obliging temper: he was of a 
blameless, or rather an exemplary life in all respects. He 
had loose thoughts both of civil and ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment; and seemed to think, that what form soever was 
uppermost was to be complied with. He had been in 
Cromwell’s parliament, and had abjured the royal family, 
whiclj lay hctivy on him. But the disputes about the 
guardianship of the Dutchess of Monmouthand her eldest 
sister, to which he pretended in the right of his wife, who 
was their father’s sister, against her mother, who was Lord 
Rothes’ sister, drew him into that compliance which 
brought a great cloud upon him; though he was, in all 
other respects, the ablest and worthiest man of the no¬ 
bility ; only he was too cautious and fearful. 

A son of the Marquis of Douglas, made Earl of Selkirk, 
had married the heiress of the family of Hamilton, who, by 
her father’s patent, was Dutchess of Hamilton ; and when 
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the heiress of a title in Scotland marries one not equal to i66o. 
her in rank, it is ordinary, at her desire, to give her hus- 
band the title for life: so he was made Duke of Hamilton. 

He then passed for a soft man, who minded nothing but the 
recovery of that family from the great debts under which 
it was sinking, till it was raised up again by his great 
management. After he had compassed that, he became a 
more considerable man. He wanted all sort of polishing: 
he was rough and sullen, but candid and sincere. His 
temper\vas boisterous; neither fit to submit nor to govern. 

He was mutinous when out of power, and imperious in it. 

He wrote ^ell, but spoke ill; for his judgment, when calm, 
was better than his imagination. He made himself a great 
master in the knowledge of the laws, of the history, and of 
the families of Scotland; and seemed always to have a 
regard to justice, and the good of his country; but a nar¬ 
row and selfish temper brought such an ha])itual meanness 
on him> that he was not capable of designing or undertak¬ 
ing great things. 

Another man of that side, that made a good figure at that KlncairdSu’s 
time, was Bruce, afterwards Earl of Kincairdin, who had 
married a daughter of Mr. Somelsdych in Holland; and 
by that means he had got acquaintance with our princes 
beyond sea, and had supplied them liberally in their ne¬ 
cessities. He was both the wisest and the worthiest man 
that belonged to his country, and fit for governing any af¬ 
fairs but his own; which he, by a wrong turn, and by his 
love for the public, neglected to his ruin; for they, con¬ 
sisting much in works, coals, salt, and mines, required 
much care; and he was very capable of it, having gone far 
in hiathematics, and being a great master of mechanics. 

His thoughts went slow, and his words came much slower; 
but a deep judgment appeared in every thing he said or 
did. He had a noble zeal for justice, in which even 
friendship could never bias him. He had solid principles 
of religion and virtue, w hich shewed themselves witli great 
lustre on all occasions. He was a faithful friend, and a 
merciful enemy. I may be, perhaps, inclined to carry Ixis 
character too far; for he was the first man that entered into 
friendship with me. We continued for seventeen years in . 
so entire a friendship, that there was never either reserve 
or mistake between us all the while till his death ; and it 
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if)6o. was from him that I understood the whole secret of affairs; 
for he was trusted with every thin^. He had a wonderful 
love to the King, and would never believe me, when I 
warned him what he might look for, if he did not go along 
with an abject compliance in every thing: he found it true 
in conclusion: and the love he bore the King made his dis¬ 
grace sink deeper in him than became such a philosopher, 
or so good a Christian, as he was. 

The (ifener*! I now turji to another set of men, of whom the Earls of 
[h Midletoun and Glencairn were the chief. They were fol- 
vaiiers. lowed by the herd of the cavalier party, who were now very 
fierce and full of courage over their cups, thpugh they had 
been very discreet managers of it in the field, and in time of 
action; but now every one of them boasted that he had killed 
his thousands; and all were full of merit, and as full of high 
pretensions; far beyond what all the wealth and revenues of 
Scotland could answer. The subtilcst of all Lord Midle- 
Primrose’ii toun^s fricnds was Sir Archibald Primrose, a man of long 
and great practice in affairs; for he and his father had served 
the crown successively an hundred years all but one, when 
he was turned out of employment. He was a dexterous 
man in business; he had always expedients ready at every 
difficulty; he had an art of speaking to'all men according 
to their sense of things; and so drew out their secrets while 
he concealed his own; for words went for nothing with 
him. Ife said every thing that was necessary to persuade 
those ho spoke to that he was of their mind; and did it in 
so genuine a way, that he seemed to speak his heart. He 
was always for soft counsels and slow methods; and 
thought that the chief thing that a great man ought to do, 
was to raise his family and his kindred, who naturally stick 
to him; for he had seen so much of the world, that he did 
not depend much on friends; and so took no care in 
nuiking any. He always advised the Earl of Midletoun to 
go slowly in the King’s business; but to do his own 
effectually before the King should see he had no farther 
occasion for him. That Earl had another friend, who had 
more credit with him, though Primrose was more neces- 
Fletcher’s sary for managing a parliament: he was Sir John Fletcher, 
Character, made the King’s advocate or attorney-general; for Nichol¬ 
son was dead. Fletcher was a man of a generous temper, 
who despised wealth, except as it was necessary to sup* 
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port a vast expense. He was a bold and fierce man, who i66o 
hated all mild proceedings, and could scarce speak with ^ 
decency or patience to those of the other side; so that he 
was looked on by all that had been faulty in the late times 
as an inquisitor-general. On the other hand Primrose 
took money liberally, and was the intercessor for all who 
made such effectual applications to him. 

The first thing that was to be thought on, with relation Advices of- 
to Scotch affairs, was the manner in which offenders in tlie scotch ^af- 
jahLtimes were to be treated; for all were at mercy. In fairs, 
the letter the King writ from Breda to the parliament of 
England, he had promised a full indemnity for all that was 
past, excepting only those who had been concerned in his 
father’s death; to which the Earl of Clarendon persuaded 
the King to adhere in a most sacred manner; since the 
breaking of faith in such a point was that wliich must for 
ever destroy confidence; and the observing all such pro¬ 
mises seemed to be a fundamental maxim in government, 
which was to be maintained in such a manner, that not so 
much as a stretch was to be made in it; but there was no 
promise made lor Scotland; so all the cavaliers, as they 
were full of revenge, hoped to have the estates of those who 
had been concerried in the late wars divided among them. 

The Earl of Lauderdale told the King, on the other hand, For a gone 
that the Scotch nation had turned eminently, though un- 
fortunately, to serve his father in the year 1648; that they 
had brought himself among them, and had lost two armies 
in his service, and had been under nine years’ oppression 
on that account; that they had encouraged and assisted 
Monk in all he did; they might be, therefore, highly dis¬ 
gusted if they should not have the same measure of grace 
and pardon that he was to give England. Besides, the 
King, while he was in Scotland, had in the parliament of 
Stirling passed a very full act of indemnity, though in the 
terms and with the title of an act of approbation. It is 
true the records of that parliament were not extant, but 
had been lost in the confusion that followed upon the re¬ 
duction of that kingdom; yet the thing was so fresh in 
every man’s memory, that it might have a very ill effect, if 
the King should proceed without a regard to it. There 
was indeed another very severe act made iq that parlia¬ 
ment against all that should treat or submit lb Cromwell, 
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1660 . or comply in any sort with him; but, he said, a difference 
ought to be made between tho^e who during the struggle 
had deserted the service and gone over to the enemy, ot' 
which number it might be fit to make some examples, and 
the rest of the kingdom, who, upon the general reduction, 
had been forced to capitulate. It would be hard to punish 
any for submitting to a superior force, when they were in no 
condition to resist it. This seemed reasonable; and the 
Earl bf Clarendon acquiesced in it; but the Earl of Mi- 
dletoun and his party complained of it, and desired that the 
Marquis of Argyle, whom they charged with an accession 
to the King’s murder, and some few of those who had joined 
in the remonstrance while the King was in Scotland, might 
be proceeded against. The Marquis of Argyle’s craft made 
them afraid "of him; and his estate made them desire to 
divide it among them. His son, the Lord Lorn, was come 
up to court, and was well received by the King; for he 
had adhered so firmly to the King’s interest, that he would 
never enter into any engagements with the usurpers; and 
upon every hew occasion of jealousy he had been clapped 
up. In one of his imprisonments he had a terrible acci¬ 
dent from a cannon bullet, which the soldiers were throwing 
to exercise their strength, and by a recoil struck him in the 
head, and made such a fracture in his skull, that the opera¬ 
tion of the trepan, and the cure, was counted one of the 
greatest performances of surgery at that time. The dif¬ 
ference between his father and him went on to a total 
breach; so that his father was set upon the disinheriting 
him of all that ^as still left in his power. Upon the res¬ 
toration the Marquis of Argyle went up to the highlands 
for some time, till he advised with his friends what to do, 
who were divided in opinion. He writ by his son to the 
King, asking leave to come and wait on him; the King 
gave an answer that seemed to encourage it, but did not 
bind him to any thing. I have forgot the words: there 
was art equivocating in them that did not become a prince; 
but his son told me, he wrote them very particularly to his 
father, without any advice of his own. Upon that the 
Marquis of Argyle came up so secretly, that he was within 
Whitehall before his enemies knew any thing of his jour- 
sent admittance; but 

in Tower, instbud of that he was sent to the Tower; and orders were 
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sent down for clapping up three of the chief remonstrators. 

Of these Waristoun was one, but he had notice sent him 
before the messenger caiiie; so he made his escape, and 
went beyond sea—first to Hamburgh. He had been long 
coufted by Cromwell, and had. stood at a distance from 
him for seven years; but in the last year of his government 
he had gone into his counsels, and was summoned as one 
of his peers to the other house,*as it was called. He was 
after that put into the council of state after Richard was 
put out; and then he sat in another court put up by Lam¬ 
bert and the army, called the Committee of Safety. So 
there was a great deal against him. Swinton, one of 
Cromwell’s lords, was also sent a prisoner to Scotland. 

And thus it was resolved to make a few examples in the 
parliament that was to be called, as soon as tlie King could 
be got to prepare matters for it. It was resolved on, to re¬ 
store the King’s authority to the same state it was in before 
the wars, and to raise such a force as might be necessary 
to secure the quiet of that kingdom for the future. 

It was a harder point wh^-t to do with the citadels that Tiie citadels 
were built by Cromwell, and with the English garrisons ae,Ho‘i£f 
that were kept in them. Many said, it was necessary to keep 
that kingdom in that subdued state, at least till all things 
were settled, and that there was no more danger from thence. 

The Earl of Clarendon was of this mind: but the Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale laid before the King, that the conquest that Cromwell 
had made of Scotland was for their Adhering to him: he 
might then judgh what they would think who had suffered 
so much and so long on his account, if the same thraldom 
should be now kept up by his means: it would create an 
universal disgust. He told the King, that the time might 
come, in which he would wish rather to have Scotch garri¬ 
sons in England: it would become a national quarrel, and 
lose the affections of the country to such a degree, that 
perhaps they would join with the garrisons, if any disjoint¬ 
ing happened in England against him: whereas, without 
any such badge of slavery, Scotland might be so managed, 
that they might be made entirely his. The Earl of Midletoun 
and his party durst not appear for so unpopular a thing. 

So that it was agreed on, that the citadels should be evacu¬ 
ated and slighted, as soon as the money could be raised in 
England for paying and disbanding the army. Of all this, 
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1660 . the Earl of Lauderdale was believed the chief adviser: so 
he became very popular in Scotland. 

Disputes The next thing that fell under consideration was the 
epLopacj. church, and whether bishops were to be restored or 
not. The Earl of Lauderdale at his first coming to the. 
King stuck firm to presbytery. He told me the King spoke 
to him to let that go, for it\yas not a religion for gentlemen. 
He being really a presbyterian, but at the same time re¬ 
solving to get into the King’s confidence, studied to con¬ 
vince the King by a veiy subtile method to keep up presby¬ 
tery still in Scotland. He told him that both King James and 
his father had ruined their affairs by engaging in the design 
of setting episcopacy in that kingdom; and by that 
means Scotland became discontented, and was of no use to 
them: whereas the King ought to govern them according 
to the grain of their own inclinations, and to make them 
sure to him: he ought, instead of endeavouring an uniform¬ 
ity in both kingdoms, to keep up the oppositioh between 
them, and rather to increase than to allay that hatred 
that was between them: and then the Scots would be 
ready, and might be easily brought to serve him upon 
any occasion of dispute he might afterwards have with the 
parliament of England: all things were then smooth, but 
that was the honey-moon, and it could not last long. No¬ 
thing would keep England more in awe, than if they saw 
Scotland firm in their duty ^d affection to him; whereas 
nothing gave them so much heart, as when they knew Scot¬ 
land was disjointed: it was a vain attempt'to think of doing 
any thing in England by means of the Irish, who were a 
despicable people, and had a sea to pass; but Scot¬ 
land could be brought to engage for the King in a more 
silent manner, and could servo him more effectually:*he 
therefore laid it down for a maxim, from which the King 
ought never to depart, that Scotland was to be kept quiet 
' and in good humour, that the opposition of the two king¬ 
doms was to be kept up and heightened: and then the King 
might reckon on every man capable of bearing arms in 
Scotland as a listed soldier, who would willingly change a 
bad country for a better. This was the plan he laid before 
the King. I cannot tell whether this was to cover his zeal 
for presbytery, or on design to encourage the King to set 
up arbitrary government in England. 
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To fortify these advices he wrote a long letter in white 
ink, to a daughter of the Earl of Cassilis, Lady Margaret 
Kennedy, who was in great credit with the party, and was 
looked on as a very wise and good woman, and was out of 
measure zealous for them. I married her afterwards, and 
after her death found this letter among her papers; in 
which he expressed great zeal for the cause: he saw the 
King was indilferent in the matter, but he was easy to those 
who pressed for a change, which he said nothing could so 
effectually hinder, as the sending up many men of good 
sense, but without any noise, who might inform the King 
of the aversion'the nation had to that government, and as- 
sure him that, if in that point he would be easy to them, he 
might depend upon them as to every thing else; and parti¬ 
cularly if he stood in need of their services in his other 
dominions: but he charged her to trust very few of the 
ministers with this, and to take .care that Sharp might 
know nothing of it, for he was then jealous of him. This 
had all the efl’ect that the Earl of Lauderdale intended by 
it. The King was no more jealous of his favouring pres¬ 
bytery, but looked on him 9,8 a fit instrument to manage 
Scotland, and to serve him in the most desperate designs; 
and on this all his credit with the King was founded. In 
the mean time Sharp, seeing the King cold in the matter of 
episcopacy, thought it was necessary to lay the presbyte- 
rians asleep, to make them^pprehend no danger to their 
government, and to engage the public rcsolutioners to pro¬ 
ceed against all the protestors; that so those who were 
like to be most inflexible in the point of episcopacy mrght be . 
censured l)y their own party, and by that means the others 
might become so odious to the more violent presbyterians, 
that thereby they might be the mare easily disposed to sub¬ 
mit to episcopacy, or at least, might have less credit to act 
against it. Sd he, being pressed by those who employed 
him to procure somewhat from the King that might look 
like a confirmation of their government, and put to silence 
all discourses of an intended change, obtained by the Earl 
of Lauderdale’s means, that a letter should be writ by the 
King to the presbytery of Edinburgh, to be communicated 
by them to all the other presbyteries in Scotland, in which 
he confirmed the general assemblies that sate at St. Andrews 
and Dundee while he vvas in Scotland, and that had con- 
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jBrmed the public resolutions; in which he ordered them to 
proceed to censure all those who had then protested against 
them, and would not now submit to them. The King did 
also confirm the presbyterian government, as it was by law 
established. This was signed, and sent down without 
communicating it to the Earl of Midletoun or his party; 
but as soon as he heard of it, he thought Sharp had be¬ 
trayed the design, and sent for him, and charged him with 
it. Sharp said, in his own excuse, that somewhat must be 
done for quieting the presbyterians, who were beginning to 
take the alarm: that might have produced such applica¬ 
tions as would perhaps make some impression on the 
King; whereas now all was secured, and yet the King was 
engaged to nothing; for his confirming their government as 
it was established by law, could bind him no longer than 
while that legal establishment was in force: so the revers¬ 
ing of that would release the King. Tips allayed the Earl 
of Midletoun’s displeasure a little: yet Primrose told 
me, he spoke often of it with great indignation, since it 
seemed below the dignity of a King thus to equivocate 
with his people, and to deceive them. It seemed that 
Sharp thought it not enough to cheat the party himself, but 
would have the King share with him in the fraud. This 
was no honourable step to be made by a King, and to be 
contrived by a clergyman. The letter was received with 
transports of joy: the pres^terians reckoned they were 
safe, and began to proceed severely against the protestors; 
to which they were set on by some aspiring men, who 
hoped to merit by the heat expressed on this occasion. 
And if Sharp’s impatience to get into the archbishopric 
of St. Andrews had not wrought too strong on him, it 
would have given a great advantage to the restitution of 
episcopacy, if a general assembly had been called,*and the 
two parties had been let loose on one another: that would 
have shewn the impossibility of maintaining the government 
of the church in a party, and the n<}cessity of setting a su¬ 
perior order over them for keeping them in unity and peace. 

The King settled tlie ministry in Scotland. The Earl of 
Midletoun was declared the King’s commissioner for hold¬ 
ing the parliament, and general of the forces that were to be 
raised; the Earl of Glencairn was made chancellor; the Earl 
of Lauderdale wa^ secretary of state; the Earl of Rothes pre- 
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sident of the council; the Earl of Crawford was continued in i( 36 o. 
the Treasury; Primrose was clerk register, which is very like 
the place of master of the rolls in England. The rest depend¬ 
ed on these. But the Earls of Midletoun and Lauderdale 
were the two heads of the parties. The Earl of Midletoun 
had a private instruction, which, as Lauderdale told me, was 
not commimicated to him, to try the inclinations of the na¬ 
tion for episcopacy, and to consider of the best method of 
setting it up. This was drawn from the King by the Earl 
of Clarendon; for he himself was observed to be very cold 
in it while these things were doing. Primrose got an or¬ 
der from the King to put up all the public registers of 
Scotland which Cromwell had brought up and lodged in* 
the Tower of London, as a pawn upon that kingdom, in 
imitation of what King Edward the First was said to have 
done when he subdued that nation. They were now put 
up in fifty hogsheads ; and a ship was ready to carry them 
down. But it was suggested to Lord Clarendon that the 
original covenant, signed by the King, and some other de¬ 
clarations under his hand were among them : and he, ap¬ 
prehending that at some time or other an ill use might have 
been made of these, would not suffer them to be shipped 
till they were visited ; nor would he take Primrose’s pro¬ 
mise of searching for these carefully and sending them up 
to him: so he ordered a search to be made. None of the 
papers he looked for were foijnd. But so much time was 
lost, that the summer was spent: so they were sent down 
in winter; and by some easterly gusts the ship was cast 
away near Berwick : so we lost all our records. And we 
have nothing now but some fragments in private hands to 
rely on, having made at that time so great a shipwreck of 
all our authentic writings. This heightened the displeasure ' 
the nation had at the designs then on foot. 

The main thing, upon which all other matters depended, \ council 
was the method in \lrhich the affairs of Scotland were to be ^ 
conducted. The Earl of Clarendon moved that there might for scotri* 
be a council settled to sit regularly at Whitehall on Scotch 
affairs, to which every one of the Scotch privy council 
that happened to be on the place should be admitted; but, 
with this addition, that, as two Scotch lords were called to 
the English council, so six of the English were to be of 
the Scotch council. The effect of this would have been. 
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1660. that whereas the Scotch counsellors had no great force in 
English affairs, the English, as they were men of great cre¬ 
dit with the King, and were always oh the place, would 
have the government of the affairs of Scotland wholly in 
their hands. This probably would have saved that nation 
from much injustice and violence, when there was a certain 
method of laying their grievances before the King: com¬ 
plaints would have been heard, and matters well exa¬ 
mined : Englishmen would not, and durst not have given 
way to crymg oppression and illegal proceedings: for 
though these matters did not fall under the cognizance of 
an English; parliament, yet it would have very much blasted 
a man’s credit, who should have concurred in such me¬ 
thods of government as were put in practice afterwards in 
that kingdom; therefore all people quickly saw how wise 
a project this was, and how happy it would have proved if 
affairs had still gone in* that channel: but the Earl of 
Lauderdale opposed this with all his strength. He told 
the King it would quite destroy the scheme he had laid be¬ 
fore him, which must be managed secretly, and by men 
that were not in fear of the parliament of England, nor 
obnoxious to it. He said to all Scotchmen, this would 
make Scotland a province to England, and subject it to 
English counsellors, who knew neither the laws nor the in¬ 
terests of Scotland, and yet would determine every thing 
relating to it: and all the wealth of Scotland would be em¬ 
ployed to bribe them, who, having no concern of their own 
in the affairs of that kingdom, must be supposed capable 
of being swayed by private considerations. To the pres- 
byterians he said, this would infallibly bring in, not only 
episcopacy, but every thing else from tlie English pattern. 

* Men who had neither kindred nor estates in Scotland would 
be biassed chiefly by that which was most in vogue in 
England, without any regard to the inclination^ pf the 
Scots. These things made great impressions on the Scotch 
nation. The King himself did not much like it: but the 
Earl of Clarendon told him, Scotland, by a secret and ill 
management, had begim the eraftroilment in his father’s afV 
fairs, which could never have happened, if the affhirs of tliat 
kingdom had been under a more equal inspection: if Scot¬ 
land should again fall into new disorders, he must have the 
help of England to quiet them; and that could not be ex- 
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pected i£ the English had no share in the conduct of mat¬ 
ters there. The King yielded to it: and this method was 
followed for two or three years; but was afterwards broke 
by the Earl of Lauderdale, when he got into the chief ma¬ 
nagement. He began early to observe some uneasiness in 
the King at the Earl of Clarendon’s positive way: he sa w the 
mistress hated him, am} he believed she would in time be too 
hard for him, therefore he made great applications to her* 

But his conversation was too coarse, and he had not money 
enough to support himself by presents to her; so he could 
not be admitted into that cabal which was held in her 
lodgings. He saw that, in a council, where men of weight, 
who had much at stake in England, bore the chief sway, he 
durst not have proposed those things, by which he intended 
to establish his own interest with the King, and to govern that 
kingdom which way his pride or passion might guide him. 

Among others, he took great pains to persuade me of the 
great service he had done his country by breaking that me- 
«thod of governing it; though we had many occasions after¬ 
wards to see how Iktal that proved, and how wicked his 
design in it was. 

I have thus opened with some copiousness the begin- The coi¬ 
nings of this reign; since, as they are little known, and I 
had them from the chief of both sides, so they may guide in Scotland, 
the reader to observe the progress of things better in the 
sequel than he could otherwise do. In August the Earl of 
Glencairn was sent down to Scotland, and had orders to 
call together the committee of estates. This was a practice 
begun in the late times: when the parliament made a recess, 
they appointed some of every state to sit, and to act as 
council of state in their name till the next session; for 
which they were to prepare matters, and to which they gave 
an account of their inroceedings. When the parliament of 
Stirling was adjourned, the King being present, a commit¬ 
tee had been named: so, such of tliese as were yet alive 
were summoned to meet, and to see to the quiet of the na¬ 
tion, till the. parliament sliould be brought together, which 
did not meet before January. On the day in which the 
cofiiimittee met, ten or twelve of the protesting ministers met 
likewise at Edinburgh; and had before them a warm paper 
p»*epared by one Outhery, one of the violentest ministers 
of the whokf]^arrty. In it, after some cold compliment to the 
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1^60. King upon his restoration^ they put him in mind of the co- 
venant which he had so solemnly sworn while among them: 
they lamented that, instead of pursuing the ends of it in 
England, as he had sworn to do, he had set up the com¬ 
mon prayer in his chapel, and the order of bishops; upon 
which they made terrible denunciations of heavy judgments 
from God on him, if he did not stand to th 6 covenant, 
which they called the oath of God. The Earl of Glencairn 
had notice of this meeting; and he sent and seized on them, 
together with this remonstrance. The paper was voted 
scandalous and seditious; and the ministers were all clap¬ 
ped up in prison, and were threatened with great severi¬ 
ties. Guthery was kept still in prison, who had brought 
the others together; but the rest, after a while’s imprison¬ 
ment, were let go. Guthery, being minister of Stirling 
while the King was there, had let fly at him in his sermons 
in a most indecent manner; which at last became so into¬ 
lerable, that he was cited to appear before the King to an¬ 
swer for some passages in his sermons: he wquld not ap¬ 
pear, but declined the King and his council, who, he said, 
were not proper judges of matters of doctrine, for which he 
wns only accountable to. the judicatories of the kirk. He 
also protested for remedy of law against the King, for thus 
disturbing him in the exercise of his ministry. This per¬ 
sonal affront had irritated the King more against him, than 
against any other of the party: and it was resolved to 
strike a terror into them all, by making an example of him. 
He was a man of courage, and went through all his trou¬ 
ble with great lirmness. But this way of proceeding struck 
the whole party with such a consternation, that it had all 
the effect which was designed by it: for whereas the pul¬ 
pits had, to the great scandal of religion, been places where 
the preachers had for many years vented their spleen and 
arraigned all proceedings, they became now more decent, 
and there was a general silence every where with rela¬ 
tion to the affairs of state: only they could not hold from 
jnany sly and secret insinuations, as if the ark pf God was 
shaking, and the glory departing. A great many offenders 
were summoned, at the King’s suit, before the committee 
of estates, and required to give bail, that they should ap- 
l>ear at the opening of the parliament, and answer to what 
should be then objected to them. Many saw the design of 
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this was to fright them into a composition, and also into a 
concurrence with the<neasures that were to be taken. For 
the greater part they complied, and redeemed themselves 
from farther vexation by such presents as they Avere able to 
make: and in these transactions Primrose and Fletcher 
were the great dealers. 

In the end of the year the Earl of Midletoun came down Apariia- 
with great magnificence: his way of living was the most Sami, 
splendid the nation had ever seen; but it was likewise the 
most scandalous, for vices of all sorts were the open prac¬ 
tices ofthose about him. Drinking was the most notorious 
of all, which was often continued through the whole night 
to the next morning: and many disorders happening after 
those irregular heats, the people, who had never before that 
time seen any thing like it, came to look with an ill eye on 
every thing that was done by such a set of lewd and vicious 
men. This laid in all men’s minds a new prejudice against 
episcopacy; for they, who could not examine into the na¬ 
ture of things, were apt to take an ill opinion of every 
change in religion that was brought about by such bad 
instruments. There had been a face of gravity and piety 
in the former administration, Avhich made the libertinage of 
the present time more odious. 

The Earl of Midletoun opened the parliament, on the 1st i66i. 
of January, with a speech setting forth the blessing of the 
restoration: he magnified the King’s person, and enlarged 
on the affection that he bore to that his ancient kingdom: 
he hoped they Avould make suitable returns of zeal for the 
King’s service—that they would condemn all the invasions 
that had been made on the regal auhority, and assert the 
just prerogative of the crown, and give supplies for keep¬ 
ing up such a force as was necessary to secure tlie public 
peace, and to preserve them from the retur^ of such cala¬ 
mities as they had so long felt. The parliament writ an 
answer to the King’s letter full of duty and thanks. The 
first thing proposed was to name lords of the articles. 

In order to the apprehending the importance of this, I will 
give some account of the constitution of that kingdom. 

The parliament was anciently the king’s court, wliere The lords r 
all who held land of him were bound to appear. All sate 
in one house, but were considered as three estates. The 
first was the church, represented by the bishops, and mitred 
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1661. abbots and priors; the second was the baronage, the nobi- 
lity and gentry who held their baronies of the King; and 
the third was the boroughs, who held of the King by ha* 
rony, though in a community: so that the parliament was 
truly the baronage of the kingdom. The lesser barons grew 
weary of this attendance; so in King James the First’s 
time (during the reign of Henry IV. of England) they were 
excused from it, and were empowered to send proxies to 
an indefinite number, to represent them in parliament. Vet 
they neglected to do this: and it continued so till King 
James the Sixth’s time, in which the mitred abbots, being 
taken away, and few of the titular bishops that were tlien 
continued appearing at them, the church lands being gene¬ 
rally in lay hands, the nobility carried matters in parliament 
ds they pleased; and, as they oppressed the boroughs, so 
they had the King much under them. Upon this the lower 
barons got themselves to be restored to the right which they 
had neglected near two hundred years. They were allowed 
by act of parliament to send two from a county; only some 
smaller counties sent but one: this brought that constitu¬ 
tion to a truer balance. The lower barons have a right to 
choose at their county courts, after Michaelmas, their com¬ 
missioners, to serve in any parliament that may be called 
within that year; and they who choose them sign a commis¬ 
sion to him who represents them: so the sheriff has no share 
of the return. And in the case of controverted elections, 
the parliament exfamines the commissions, to see who has 
the greatest number, and judges whether every one that 
signs it had a right to do so. The boroughs only choose 
their members when the summons goes out; 'Und all are 
chosen by the men of the corporation, or, as they caM them, 
the town council. All these estates sit in one house, and 
vote together^ Anciently the • parliament sate "only two 
days, the first and the last. On the first they chose those 
who were to sit on the articles, eight for every state, to 
whom the King joined eight officers of state. These re¬ 
ceived all the heads of grievances or articles tjiat were 
brought to them, and formed them into bills as they pleased: 
and on the last day of the parliament these were all read, 
and were approved or rejected by the whole body. So they 
were a committee that had a very extraordinary authority, 
since nothing could be brought before th« parliament but 
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US thpy pleased. This was pretended to be d(me only for i66i. 
the shortening and dispatching of sessions, The crown 
was not contented with this limitation, but got it to lie car¬ 
ried farther. The nobility came to choose eight bishops, 
and the bishops to choose eight noblemen: and these six¬ 
teen choose the eight barons (so the representative for the 
sliires are called,) and the eight burgesses. By this means 
our kings did upon the matter choose all tlie lords of the 
articles: so entirely had they got the liberties of that par¬ 
liament into their hands. 

During the late troubles they had still kept up a distincr 
tion of three estates, the lesser barons making one: and 
then every estate might meet apart, and name their own 
committee; but still all things were brought intand debat¬ 
ed in full parliament. So now the first thing proposed was, 
the returning to the old custom of naming lords of the ar¬ 
ticles. The Earl of Tweedale opposed it, but was second¬ 
ed only by one person : so it passed with that small oppo¬ 
sition. Only, to make it go easier, it was promised that 
there should be frequent sessions of parliament, and that 
the acts should not be brought in in a hurry, and carried 
with the haste that had been practised in former times. 

The parliament granted the King an additional revenue Tiie act» 
for life of 40,000/. a year, to be raised by an excise on 
beer and ale, for maintaining a small force: upon which 
two troops and a regiment of foot-guards were to be raised. 

They ordered the Marquis of Montrose’s quarters to be 
brought together; and they were buried with great state. 

They fell next upon tlie acts of the former times that had 
limited the prerogative: they repealed them, and asserted 
it with a full extent in a most extraordinary manner. Prim¬ 
rose had the drawing of these acts. He often confe^ed 
to me, that he thought he wa^ as one bewitched while he 
drew them; for, not considering the ill use might be made 
of them afterwards, he drew them with preambles full of 
extravagant rhetoric, reflecting severely on the proceed¬ 
ings of the late times, and swelled them up with the high¬ 
est phrases and fullest clauses that he could invent. In 
the act which asserted the King’s power of the militia, the 
power of arming and levying the subjects was carried so 
far, that it would have ruined the kingdom, if Gilmore, (an 
eminentlawyer, and a man of great integrity, who had now 
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1661. the more credit, for he had always favoured the Kind’s 
ww side,) ^ad not observed that, as the act was worded, the 
King might require all the subjects to serve at their own 
charge, and might oblige them, in order to the redeeming 
themselves from serving, to pay whatever might be set on 
them r so he made such an opposition to this, that it could 
not pass till a proviso was added to it, that the kingdom 
should not be obliged to maintain any force levied by the 
King, otherwise than as it should be agreed to in parlia¬ 
ment, or in a convention of estates. This was the only 
thing that was then looked to ; for all the other acts passed 
in the articles as Primrose had penned them. They were 
brought into parliament; and upon one hasty reading them 
they were f>ut to the vote, and were always carried. 

One act troubled the presbyterians extremely. In the 
act asserting the King’s power in treaties of peace and war, 
all leagues with any other nation, not made by the King’s 
authority, were declared treasonable; and in consequence 
of this the league and covenant made with England in the 
year 1643 was condemned, and declared of no force for 
the future. This was the idol of all the presbyterians; so 
they were much alarmed at it. But Sharp restrained all 
those with whom he had credit: he told them, the only 
way to preserve their government was to let all that related 
to the King’.s authority be separated from it, and be con¬ 
demned, that so they might be no more accused as ene¬ 
mies to monarchy, or as leavened with the principles of re¬ 
bellion. He told them they must be contented to lot that 
pass, that the jealousy which the King had of them, as 
enemies to his prerogative, might be extinguished in the 
most effectual manner. This restrained many; but some 
hotter zealots c^ld not be governed. One Macquair, a 
hot man and considerably learned, did, in his church at 
Glasgow, openly protest against this act, as contrary to the 
oath of God, and so void of itself. To protest against an 
act of parliament was treason by their law: and Midle- 
toun was resolved to make an example of him for temfy- 
ing others: but Macquair was as stiff as he was severe, 
and would come to no submission : yet he was only con¬ 
demned to perpetual banishment. Upon which he, and 
some others who were afterwards banished, went and settled 
at Rotterdam, where they formed themselves into a pres- 
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Jjytery, ahd writ many seditious books, and kept a eorres- teeu 
pdndence over all Scotland, that being the chief seat of the 
Scotch trade ; and by that means they did much more mis¬ 
chief to the government than they could have done had they 
continued still in Scotland. 

The lords of the articles grew weary of preparing so Aa act re- 
many acts as the practices of the former times gave occa- parUameutl 
sion for; but did not know how to meddle with those acts «noe 
that the latd King had passed in the yeaj 1641^ or the pre- 
sent King had passed while he was in Scotland. They saw 
that, if they should proceed to repeal those by which pres- 
byterian government was ratified, that would raise much 
opposition, and bring petitions from all that were for that 
government over the whole kingdom; which Midletoun and 
Sharp endeavoured to prevent, that the King might be con¬ 
firmed in what they had affirmed, that tho^ general bent of 
the nation was now turned against presbytery, and for 
bishops. So Primrose proposed, but half in jest as he as¬ 
sured me, that the better and shorter way would be to pass 
a general act rescissory, (as it \vas called,) annulling all the 
parliaments that had been held since the year 1633, during 
die whole time of the war, as faulty and defective in their 
constitution: but it was not so easy to know upon what 
point that defect was to be fixed. The only colourable 
pretence in law was, that, since the ecclesiastical state 
was not represented in those parliaments, they were not a 
full representative of the kingdom, and so not true parlia¬ 
ments. But this could not be alleged by this present par¬ 
liament, which had no bishops in it: if that inferred a nul¬ 
lity, this was no parliament. Therefore they could only 
fix the nullity upon the pretence of force and violence: 
yet it was a great strain to insist on that, since it was vi¬ 
sible, that neitlrer the late King nor the present were under 
any force when they passed tliem: they came of their own 
accord and passed those acts. If it was insisted on that • 
the ill state of their affairs Was in the nature of a force, 
the ill consequences of this were visible; since no prince 
by this means could be bound to any treaty, or be con¬ 
cluded by any law that limited his power, these being al¬ 
ways ‘drawn from them by the necessity of their affairs, 
which can never be called a force, as long as their persons 
aie free. So, upon some debate about it on thoso grounds, 
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leei. at a private juncta, the proposition, though well liked, Waifr 
let fall, as not capable to have good colours put upon it: 
nor had the Earl of Midletoun any instruction to warrant 
his passing any such act. Yet, within a day or two, when 
they had drunk higher, they resolved to,venture on it. 
Primrose was then ill: so one was sent to him to desire 
him to prepare a bill to that effect. He set about it; but 
perceived it was* so ill grounded, and so wild in all the 
frame of it, that he, thought, when it came to be better con¬ 
sidered, it must certainly be laid aside. But it fell out 
otherwise: his draught was copied out next morning, with¬ 
out altering a word in it, and carried to the articles, and 
froln thence to the parliament, where it met indeed with 
great opposition. ’ The Earl of Crawford and the Duke of 
tiamilton argued much against it. The parliament in the 
year 1641 was legally summoned: the late King came 
thither in person with his ordinary attendance, and without 
, the appearance of any force : if any acts then passed need¬ 

ed to be reviewed, that might be well done; but to annul 
a parliament was a terrible pVecedent, which destroyed the 
whole security of government: another parliament might 
annul the present parliament, as well as that which waS 
now proposed to be done. So no stop could be made, nor 
any security laid down for fixing things for the future: 
the parliament in the year 1648 proceeded upon instruc¬ 
tions under the King's own hand, which was all that could 
be had considering his imprisonment: they had declared 
for the King, and raised an army for his preservation. To 
this the Earl of Midletoun, who, contrary to custom, ma¬ 
naged the debate himself, answered, that though there was 
no visible force on the late King, in the year 1641, yet 
they all knew he was under a real force by reason of llie 
rebellion that had been in this kingdom, and the appareht 
danger of one ready to break out in England, which forced 
him to settle Scotland on such terms as he could bring 
them to: so that distress on hfs affairs was really equiva¬ 
lent to a force on hi^ person; yet he confessed it was just, 
that such an appearance of a parliament should be a full 
authority to all who acted under it; and care was taken 
to^ secure these by a proviso that was put in the act to 
detnnify them: he acknowledged the design of the* parlia^ 
ment in the year 1648 was good; yet they dectoed for fhe 
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King in such terms, and had acted so hypocritically in or-, 
der to the gaining of the kirk party, that it was just to con- 
demn the proceedings, tliou^ the intentions of many were 
honourable and loyal: for we went into it, he said, as 
knaves, and therefore no wonder if we miscarried in it as 
fools, '^his was very ill taken by all who had been con¬ 
cerned in it. The bill was put to the vote, and carried by 
a great majority; and the Earl of Midletoun immediately 
passed it without staying for an instruction from the King. 

The excUvSe he made for it was, that since the King had by 
his letter to the* presbyterians confirmed their goveriunent 
as it was establislied by law, there was no way left to get 
out of that, but the annulling all those laws. 

This was the most extravagant act, and only fit to be a was not 
concluded after a drunken bout. It shook all possible se- 
curity for the future, and laid down a most pernicious pre¬ 
cedent. The Earl of Lauderdale aggravated this heavily 
to the King. It shewed that the Earl of Midletoun under¬ 
stood not the first principles of government, since he had, 
without any warrant for it, given the King’s assent to a law 
that must for ever take away all tlie security that law can 
give: no government was so well established, as not to be 
liable to a revolution: this would cut off all hopes of peace 
and submission, if any disorder should happen at any time 
hereafter. And since the Earl of Clarendon had set it up 
for a maxim never to be violated, that acts of indemnity 
were sacred things, he studied to possess him against the 
Earl of Midletoun, who had now annulled the very parlia¬ 
ments in which two kings had passed acts of indemnity. 

This raised a great clamour; and, upon that, the Earl of 
Midletoun complained in parliament that their best ser¬ 
vices were represented to the King as blemishes on his 
honour, and as a prejudice to his affairs: so he desired they 
would send up some of the most eminent of th^ir body io give 
the King a true account of their proceedings. The Earls of 
Glencairn and Rothes were sent; for the Earl of Rothes 
gave secret engagements to both sides, resolving to strike 
into that to which he saw the King most inclined. The 
Earl of Midletoun’s design was to accuse the Earl of 
Lauderdale of misrepresenting the proceedings of par¬ 
liament, and of belying the King’s good subjects, called 
in the Scotch law leasing-making, which either to the 
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King of the people, or to the people of the King is ca-^ 
pital. 

Sharp went up with these lords to press the speedy set¬ 
ting up of episcopacy, now that the greatest enemies of 
that government were under a general consternation, and 
were upon other accounts so obnoxious that they durst not 
make any opposition to it, since no act of indemnity was 
yet passed. He had expressed a great concern to his old 
brethren, when the act rescissory passed, and acted that 
part very solemnly for some days: yet he seemed to take 
heart again, and persuaded the-ministers of4hat party, that 
it would be a service to them, since now the case of ratify¬ 
ing their government was separated from the rebellion of 
the late times: so that hereafter it was to subsist by a law 
passed in a parliament that sat and acted in full freedom. 
So he undertook to go again to court, and to move for an 
instruction to settle presbytery on a new and undisputed 
bottom. The poor men were so struck with the ill state of 
their affairs, that they either trusted him, or at least seemed 
to do it; for indeed they had neither, sense nor courage left 
them. During the session of parliament the most aspiring 
men of the clergy were picked out to preach before the 
parliament. They did not speak out; but they all insinu¬ 
ated the necessity of a greater authority than was then in 
the church, for keeping them in order. One or tw 6 sj)oke 
plainer; upon which the presbytery of Edinburgh went to 
the Earl of Midletoun, and complained of that as an af¬ 
front to the law and to die King’s letter. He dismissed 
them with good words, but took no notice of their com¬ 
plaint. The synods in several places resolved to prepare 
addresses both to King and parliament, for an act establish¬ 
ing their government: and Sharp dissembled so artificially, 
that he met with those who were preparing an address to be 
presented to the synod of Fife, that was to sit within a 
week after, and heads were agreed on. Honyman, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Orkney, drew it up with so much vehe¬ 
mence, that Wood, their divinity professor, told me, he and 
some others sat up almost the whole night before the synod 
met, to draw it over again in a smoother strain. J5ut 
Sharp gave the Earl of Midlctoim notice of this. So the 
Earl of Rothes was sent over to see to their behaviour. 
As soon as tlic ministers entered upon that subject, he in 
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the King’s name dissolved the synod, and commanded the leei. 
mmisters, under pain of treason, to retire to their several 
habitations. Such care was taken that no public appli¬ 
cation should be made in favour of presbytery. Any at¬ 
tempt that was made on the other hand had met with great 
encouragement. The synod of Aberdeen was the only 
body that made an address looking towards episcopacy, 
in a long preamble they reflected on the confusions and 
violence of the late times, of which they enumerated many 
particulars; and they concluded with a prayer, that since 
the legal authority upon which their courts proceeded was 
now annulled, that therefore the King and parliament 
would settle their government, conformable to the Scrip¬ 
tures and the rules of the primitive church. The presby- 
terians saw what was driven at, and how their words 
would be understood; but T heard one of them say (for 1 
was present at tliat meeting), that no man could decently 
oppose those words, since by that he would insinuate that 
he tliought presbytery was not conformable to these. 

In this session of parliament another act passed, which 
was a new affliction to all the party: the 21)th of May was 
appointed to be kept as a holy day; since on that day an 
c/id had been put to three-and-twenty years’ course of re¬ 
bellion, of which the whole progress was reckoned up in 
the highest strain of Primrose’s eloquence. The ministers 
saw, that by observing this act, passed with such a pream¬ 
ble, they condemned all their former proceedings as rebel¬ 
lious and hypocritical. They saw, that by obeying it they 
would lose all their credit, and contradict all they had been 
building up in a course of so many years. Yet, such was 
the heat of that time, that they durst not except to it on that 
account: so they laid hold on the subtlety of a holy day; 
and covered themselves under that controversy, denying it 
was in the power of any human authority to make a day 
holy. But withal they fell upon a poor shift: they enacted * 
in their several presbyteries that they should .observe that 
day as a thanksgiving for the King’s restoration; so they 
took no notice of the act of parliameoDit, but observed it in 
obedience to their own act: but .this, though it covered 
them from prosecution, since the law was obeyed, yet it 
laid them open to much contempt. When the Earls of 
Glencaim and Rothes came to court, the King was soon 
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1661 . satisfied with the account they gave of the proceedings of 
parliament; and the Earl of Lauderdale would not own 
that he had ever misrepresented them. They were ordered 
to proceed in their charging of him, as the Earl of Claren¬ 
don should direct them. But he told them the assaulting 
of a minister, as long as he had an interest in the King, was 
a practice that never could be approved; it was one of the. 
uneasy thing’s that a House of Commons of England some¬ 
times ventured on, which was ungrateful to tlie court. 
Such an attempt, instead of shaking the Earl of Lauder¬ 
dale, would give him a faster root with the King. They 
must, therefore, content themselves with letting the King 
see how well his service went on in their hands, and how 
unjustly they had been misrepresented to him; and thus 
by degrees they would gain their point, and the Earl of 
Lauderdale would become useless to the King. So this 
design was let fall; but the Earl of Rothes assured Lau¬ 
derdale he had diverted the storm; though Primrose told 
me, this was the true ground on which they proceeded. 
They became all friends as to outward appearance. 

Thus I have gone through the actings of the first session 
of this parliament with relation to public affairs. It was a 
mad roaring time, full of extravagance; and no wonder it 
was so, when the men of affairs were almost perpetually 
drunk. I shall, in the next place, give an account of the 
attainders passed in it. 

ArR>i( \s a( The first and chief of these was of the Marquis of Argyle. 

inindcr. indicted, at the King’s suit, for a great many facts, 

that were reduced to three heads. The first was of his 
public actings during the wars, of which many instances 
were given; such as his being concerned in the delivering 
up of the King to the English at Newcastle, his opposing 
the engagement s the year 1648, and his heading the rising 
in the west in opposition to the committee of estates: in 
this, and many other steps imade duiing tlie war, he was 
esteemed the principal actor, and so ought to bo made the 

' greatest example for tenifying others. The second head 

consisted of many murders, and other barbarities, com¬ 
mitted by his officers during the war, on many of the King s 
party; chiefly on those who had served under the Marquis 
of Montrose, many of them being murdered in cold blood. 
The third head consisted of some articles of his concur- 
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rence with Cromwell and the usurpers, in opposition fo 
those who appeared for the Kins; in the highlands, his 
being one of his parliament, and assisting in proclaiming 
him Protector, with a great many other particulars, into 
which his compliance was branched out. He had counsel 
assigned him, who performed their part very well. 

The substance of his defence was, that during the late 
wars he was but one among a great many mwe: he had 
always acted by authority of parliament, and according to 
the instructions that were given him, as oft as he was sent 
on any expedition or negotiation. As to all things done 
before the'year 1G41, the late King had buried them in an 
act of oblivion then passed, as the present King had also 
done in the year 1G51: so he did not think he was bound 
to answer to any particular before that time. For the 
second head, he was at London when most of the barbari¬ 
ties set out in it were committed: nor did it appear that 
be gave any orders about them. It was well known that 
great outrages had been committed by the Macdonalds; 
and he believed his people, when they had the better of 
them, had taken cruel revenges: this was to be imputed t<) 
the heat of the time, and to the tempers of the people, who 
had been much provoked by the burning of his whole 
country, and by much blood that was shed. Ami, as to 
many stories laid to the charge of his men, he knew .some 
of them were mere forgeries, and others were aggravated 
much beyond the truth: but what truth soever might be in 
them, he could not be answerable but for what was done by 
himself, or by his orders. As to the third head, of his 
compliance with the usurpation, he had stood out till the 
nation was quite conquered; and in that case it was the 
received opinion, both of divines and lawyers, that men 
might lawfully submit to an usurpation, when forced to it 
by an inevitable necessity. It was the epidemical sin of 
the nation. His circumstances were such, that more than 
a bare compliance was required of him.' What he did 
that way was only to preserve himself and his family, and 
was not done on design to oppose the King's interest: 
nor did his service suffer by any thing he did. Tliis was 
the substance of his defence, in a long speech, which he* 
made with so good a grace and so skilfully, that his cha¬ 
racter was as much raised as his family suffered by the 
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1661 . prosecution. In one speech, excusing his compliance 
with Cromwell, he said, what could he think of that matter, 
after a man so eminent in the law as his Majesty’s advocate 
had taken the engagement? This inflamed the other so 
mnch,"that he called him an impudent villain, and was not 
so much as chid for that barbarous treatment. Lord Ar- 
gyle gravely said,'he had learned in his aftliction to bear 
reproaclies; but if the parliament saw no cause to con¬ 
demn him, he was less concerned at the King’s advocate’s 
railing. Tlie King*s advocate put in an additional article, 
of charging him with accession to the King’s death, for 
vhich all the proof he ofiered lay in a presumption. 
Cromwell had come down to Scotland with his army 
hi Septembei*, 1C48, and at that time he had many long 
coriferences with Argyle; and, immediately upon his re- 
tarn to’ Loudon, the treaty with the King was broken off, 
and the King was brought to his trial: the advocate from 
thejice inferred, that it was to be presumed that Cromwell 
and Argyle had concerted that matter between them. 
While this process was carried on, which was the solemn- 
cst that ever was in Scotland, the Lord Lorn continued at 
court soliciting for his father; and obtained a letter to be 
WTit by the King to the Earl of Midletoun, recpiiring him to 
order hi^ advocate not to insist on any public proceedings 
before the indemnity he himself had passed in the year 
1651. He also required him,^when the t^ial was ended, to 
send up the whole process, and lay it before the King, 
before the parliament should give senlencc. The Earl of 
, Midletoun submitted to the first part of this; so all further 
inquiry into those matters was superseded. But as to the 
second part of the letter, it looked so like a distrust of the 
justice of the parliament, that he said, he durst not let it be 
known, till he had a second and more positive order, which 
he earnestly desired might not be sent; for it would very 
much discourage this loyal and affectionate parliament; 
and he begged earnestly to have tliat order recalled; which 
was done. For some time there was a stop to the 
ceedings, in which Lord Argyle was contriving an escape 
out of the castle. He kept his bed for some days; and his 
lady being of the same stature with himself, and coming to 
him in a chair, he had put on her clothes, and was going 
into tlie chair; but he apprehended he should be dis- 
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tovered, and his execution hastened; and so his heart 
failed him. The Earl of Midletoun resolved, if possible, 
to have the King’s death fastened on him. By this means, 
as he would die with the more infamy, so he reckoned this 
would put an end to the family, since nobody durst move 
in favour of the son of one judged guilty of diat crime; 
and he, as was believed, hoped to obtain a grant of his 
estate. Search was made into all the pnjccdents of men 
who had been at any time condeanned upon presumption; 
and the Earl of Midletoun resolved to argue the matter 
himself, hoping that the weiglit of his authority would bear 
douTi all opposition. He managed it indeed with more 
force than decency: he was too vehement, and maintained 
tlie argument Witli a strength that did more honour to his 
parts than to his justice or his character. But Cilmore, 
though newly made president of the session, which is the 
supreme court of justice in that kingdom, ablioned the 
precedent of attainting a man upon so remote a pre¬ 
sumption; and looked upon it as less justitiahlc Ihantiio 
much-decried attainder of the Earl of Strafford; so lie un¬ 
dertook the argument against Midletoun: tliey replied 
upon one another thirteen or fourteen times, in a debate) 
that lasted many hours. Gilmore had so clearly the better 
of the argument, that, though the parhapient was so set 
against Argyle, that every thing was like to pass that miglrt 
blacken him, yet, when it was put to the vote, he was ac¬ 
quitted as to that by a grt'tit majority; at which he ex¬ 
pressed so much joy, that he seemed little concerned at 
any thing that could happen to him after that. ’All that, 
remained was to make his compliance with the usurpers 
appear to be treason. The debate was like to have lasted 
long: the Earl of Lowdun, who had been lord chancellor, 
and was counted the doquentest man of that time, for he 
had a copiousness in speaking that was never exhausted 
(who was descended from his family, and w as his parti¬ 
cular friend), had prepared a long and learned argument 
on that head, lie had gathered the opinions both of di¬ 
vines and lawyers, and had laid together a great deal out 
of history, more particularly out of the Scotch history, to 
shew, that it had never been censured as a crime; but that, 
on the contrary, in all their confusions, the men who had 
merited the most of the crown in all its shakings, were pci- 
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1661 . sons who had got credit by compliance with the side that 
prevailed, and by that means had brought things about 
again: but while it was very doubtful how it would have 
gone, Monk by an inexcusable baseness had searched 
among his letters, and found some that were writ by Ar- 
gyle to hirrfself, that were hearty and zealous on their side. 
These he sent down to Scotland: and after they were read 
in parliament, it could not be pretended that his compliance 
was feigned, ^r extorted from him. Every body blamed 
Monk for sending these down, since it was a betraying the 
confidence that they had then lived in. They were sent by 
ah express, and came to the Earl of Midletoun after the 
parliament was engaged in the debate: so he ordered the 
letters to be read. ^ This was much blamed,*as contrary to 
the forms of justice, since probation was closed on both 
sides' But the reading of them silenced all farther debate. 
All his friends went out, and he was condemned as guilty of 
treason. The Marquis of Montrose only refused to vote: 
he owned he had too much resentment to judge in that 
matter. It was designed he should be hanged as the Mar¬ 
quis of Montrose had been; but it was carried that he 
should be beheaded, and that his head should be set up in 
the same place where Lord Montrose’s had been set. Hq 
received his sentence decently, and composed himself to 
suffer. 

And execu- The day before his death he wrote to the King, justifying 
" his intentions in all he had acted in the matter of the co¬ 
venant : he protested his innocence, as to the death of the 
late King; he submitted patiently to his sentence, and 
wished the King a long and a happy reign: he cast his fa¬ 
mily and children upon his mercy, and prayed that they 
might not suffer for tlieir father's fault. On the 27th of 
May, the day appointed for his exetution, he came to the 
scaffold in a very solemn but undaunted manner,, accompa¬ 
nied with many of the nobility and some ministers. He 
spoke for half an hour with great appearance of sere¬ 
nity. Cunningham, his physician, told me he touched his 
pulse, and that it did then beat at the Usual rate, calm 
and strong. He did in a most solemn manner vindicate 
himself from all knowledge or accession to the King’s 
death; he pardoned all his enemies, and submitted to 
sentence as to the will of God; ho spoke highly in justifir 
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cation of the covenant, calling- it the*cause and work of 
God, and expressed his apprehension of sad times like to 
follow; and exhorted all people to adhere to the covenant, 
and to resolve to sutler rather than sin against their con¬ 
sciences. He parted with all his friends very decently ; 
and after some time spent in his private devotions he was 
beheaded. 

A few days after Guthry suffered. He was accused of ac- Tiie cxccu- 
cession to the remonstrance when the King was in Scot- 
Ignd, and for a book he had printed witfpthe title '' Of the niluT!" ” * 
causes of God’s wrath upon the nation;” in which the 
treating with the King, the tendering him the covenant, and 
the admitting him to the exercise of the government, were 
highly aggravated as great acts of apostacy. His de¬ 
clining the King’s authority to judge of his sermons, and 
his protesting for remedy of law against him, and the late 
seditious paper that he was drawing’ others to concur in, 
were the matters objected to him. He was a resolute and 
stiff man; so when his lawyers oflered him legal defences, 
he would not bo advised by them, but resolved to take his 
own way. He confessed and justified all that he had 
done, as agreeing to the principles and practices of the 
kirk, who had asserted all along that the doctrine delivered 
in their sermons did not fall under the cognizance of the 
temporal courts till it was first judged by the church ; for 
which he brought much tedious proof. He said, his pro¬ 
testing for remedy of law against the King was not meant 
at the King’s person, but was only with relation to costs and 
damages. The Earl of Midletoun had a personal animo 
sity against him, for in tlie late times he had excommuni¬ 
cated him; so his eagerness in the prosecution did not look 
well. The defence he made signified nothing to justify 
himself, but laid a great lo,ad on presbytery; since he 
made it out beyond all dispute, that he had acted upon their 
principles, which made them the more odious, as having 
among them some of the worst maxims of the church of 
Rome; that in particular, to make the pulpit a privileged 
place, in which a man might safely vent treason, and be se¬ 
cure in doing it if the church judicatory should agree to 
quit him: so upon this occasion great advantage was 
taken, to shew how near the spirit that had reigned in pres¬ 
bytery came up to popery. It was resolved to make a 
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1661 . public example of a preacher, so he was singled out; he 
gave no advantage to those who wished to save him by tlu? 
least step towards any submission, but much to the con¬ 
trary. Yet, though all people were disgusted at the Earl 
of Midletoun s eagerness in the prosecution, the Earl of 
Tweedale was the only man that moved against the putting 
him to death: he said, banishment had been hitherto the 
severest censure that had been laid on the preachers for 
their opinions; he knew Guthry was a man apt to give 
personal provocation, and he wished that might not have 
too great a share in carrying the matter so far;—^yethe was 
condemned to die. I saw him suffer; he was so far from 
shewing any fear, that he rather expressed a contempt of 
death. • lie spoke an hour upon the ladder, with the com¬ 
posedness of a man that was delivering a sermon, rather 
than his last words.—He justified all he had done, and ex¬ 
horted all people to adhere to the covenant, which he mag¬ 
nified highly. With him one Gouan was also hanged, who 
had deserted the army while the King was in Scotland, and 
had gone over to Cromwell, The man was inconsiderable, 
till they made him more considered by putting him to 
death on such an account, at so great a distance of time. 
4m? others The gross iniquity of the court appeared in nothing more 
Teedeir” eminently than in the favour shewed Maccloud of Assin, 
against. bad betrayed the Marquis of Montrose, and was 

brought over upon it. He in prison struck up to a high 
pitch of vice and impiety, and gave great entertainments; 
and that, notwithstanding the baseness of the man and of 
his crimes, got him so many friends, that he was let go with¬ 
out any censure. The proceedings against Waristoun were 
soon dispatched, he being absent: it was proved that he 
had presented the remonstrance, that he had acted under 
Cromwell’s authority, and had sate as a peer in jiis parlia¬ 
ment, that he had confirmed him in his protectorship, and 
had^ likewise s^c as one of the committee of safety; so he 
was attainted. Swintoun had been attainted in the parlia¬ 
ment at Stirling, for going over to Cromwell; so he was 
brought before the parliament to hea| what he could say, 
why the sentence should not be executed. He was then 
become a quaker; and did, with a sort of eloquence that 
moved the whole house, lay out all his own errors, and the 
ill spirit he was in when he committed the things that were 
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rhar;^ed on him, with so tender a sense, that he seemed as 
one indifferent what they should do with him: and, without 
so much as moving for mercy, or even for a delay, he did 
so effectually prevail on them^ that they recommended him 
to the King as a fit object of his mercy. This was the 
more easily consented to by the Earl of Midletoun, in 
hatred to the Earl of Lauderdale, who had got the gill of 
his estate. He had two great pleas in law: the one was, 
that the record of his attainder at Stirling, ^vith all that had 
passed in that parliament, was lost; ihe other was, that by 
the act rescissory that parliament being annulled, all that 
was done by it was void: but he urged neither, since there 
was matter enough to attaint him anew, if the defects of 
that supposed attainder had been observed. So till the 
act of indemnity was passed he was still in danger, having 
been the man of all Scotland that had been the most trust¬ 
ed and employed by Cromwell; but upon passing the act 
of indemnity he was safe. 

The session of parliament was now brought to a conclu- Midietoim 
sion, without any motion for an act of indemnity. The se- couut uf Jtll 
cret of this was, that since episcopacy was to be set up, 
and that those who were most like to oppose it were on pariiatut-m 
other accounts obnoxious, it was thought best to keep them to Kmg. 
under that fear till the change should be made. The Earl 
of Midletoun went up to court full of merit, and as full of 
pride. He had a mind to be lord treasurer, and told the 
King, that if he intended to set up episcopacy, the Earl of 
Crawford, who was a noted presbyterian, must be put out 
of that post; it was the opinion of the King’s zeal for that 
form of government that must bear down all the opposition 
that might otherwise be made to it; and it would not be 
possible to persuade the nation of that, as long as they 
saw the white staff in such hands. Therefore, on the first 
day on which a Scotch council was called after he cpie 
up, he gave a long account of the proceedings of parlia¬ 
ment, and magnified the zeal and loyalty that many had ex¬ 
pressed, while others that had been not only pardoned, but 
were highly trusted by the King, had been often cold and 
backward, and sometimes plainly against the service. The 
Earl of Lauderdale was ill that day; so the Earl of Craw- 
ford undertook to answer this reflection, which he thought 
was meant of liimself, for opposing the act rescissory. 
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He said, he had observed such an entire unanimity in car- 
ryin^ on tlic Kinj^'s service, that he did not know of any 
that had acted otherwise; and therefore he moved, that the 
Earl of Midlotoun might speak plain, and name persons. 
The Earl of ‘Midletoun desired to be excused, he did not 
intend to accuse any; but yet he thought he was bound to 
let the King know how he had been served. The Earl of 
Crawford still pressed him to speak out after so general 
an accusation; no doubt he would inform the King in pri¬ 
vate who these persons were, and since he had already 
gone so ftir in public, he thought he ought to go farther. The 
Earl of Midletoun was in some confusion, for he did not 
expect to be thus attacked; so to get off, he named the op¬ 
position that the Earl of Tweedale had made to the sen¬ 
tence passed on Guthry, not without, making indecentre- 
flections on it, as if his prosecution had flowed from the 
King’s resentments of his behaviour to himself: and so he 
turned the matter, that the Earl of Tweedalc’s reflection, 
which was thought indeed pointed against himseff, should 
seem as meant against the King. The Earl of Crawford 
upon this said, that the Earl of Midletoun ought to have 
excepted to the words when they were first spoken, and 
.no doubt the parliament would have done the King justice; 
but it was never thought consistent with the liberty of 
speech ip parliament, to bring men into question afterwards 
for words spoken in any debate, when they were not chal¬ 
lenged as soon as they were spoken. The Earl of Midle¬ 
toun excused himself; he said the thing was passed before 
ho made due reflections on it, and so asked pardon for 
that omission. The Earl of Crawford was glad he himself 
had escaped^ and was silent as to the Earl of Twecdale’s 
concern: so nobody offering to excuse him, an order was 
presently §cnt down for committing him to prison, and for 
examining him upon the words he had spoken, and on his 
meaning in them. That was not a time in which men durst 
pretend to privilege, or the freedom of Rebate; so he did 
not insist on it, but sent up such an account of his words, 
and such an explanation of them, as fully satisfied the 
King; so after the imprisonment of some weeks, he was set 
at liberty: but this raised a great outcry against the Earl 
of J^idletoun, as a thing that was contrary to tlie freedom 
of debate, and destructive of the liberty of parliament. It 
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lay the more open to censure, because the Earl of Midle- 
toun had accepted of a great entertainment from the Earl of 
Tweedale after Giithry’s business was over; and it seemed 
contrary to the rules of hospitality, to have such a design 
in his heart against a man in whose house he had been so 
treated: all the excuse he made for it was, that he never 
intended it; but the Earl of Crawford had pressed him so 
hard upon the complaint he had made in general, that he 
had no way of getting out of it without naming some parti¬ 
culars, and he had no other ready then at hand. 

Atlbther difference of greater moment fell in between him 
and the Earl of Crawford. The Earl of Midletoim wiis now 
raising the guards, that were to be paid out of the excise 
granted by the parliament; so he moved, that the excise 
might be raised by collectors named by himself as general, 
that so he might not depend on the Treasury for the pay of 
the forces. The Earl of Crawford opposed this with great 
advantage, since all revenues given the King did, by the 
course of law, come into the Treasury: Scotland was not 
in a condition to maintain two treasurers; and as to what 
was said of the necessity of having the pay of the army 
well ascertained and ever ready, otherwise it would become 
a grievance to the kingdom, he said, the King was master, 
and what orders soever he thought tit to send to the Trea¬ 
sury, they .should be most punctually obeyed. Jhit the 
Earl of Midletoun know there would be a great overplus of 
the excise beyond the pay of the troops; and he reckoned 
that, if tlie collection was put in his hands, he would easily 
get a grant of the overplus at the year’s end. The Earl of 
Crawford said, no sucli thing was ever pretended to by any 
general, unless by such as set up to l)e independent, and 
who hoped by that means to make themselves the masters 
of the army: so he carried the point, which Wijs thought a 
victory; and the Earl of Midletoun was much blamed for 
putting his interest at court on,such an issue, where the 
pretension was so unusual and so unreasonable. 

The next point was concerning Lord Argyle’s eatatc. 
The King was inclined to restore the Lord Lorn; though 
much pains was taken to persuade him, that all the zeal he 
had expressed in his service was only an artifice between 
his father and him, to preserve the family in all adventures: 
it was said that had been an ordinary practice in Scotland, 
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for father and son to put themselves in different sides. Tiic 
Marquis of Argyle had taken very extraordinary methods 
to raise his o\^ n family to such a superiority in the high¬ 
lands, that he was a sort of a king among them. The Mar¬ 
quis of Huntly had married his sister; and during their 
friendship Argyle was bound with him for some of his 
debts. After that, the Marquis of Huntly, as he neglected 
his affairs, so he engaged in the King's side, by whjch Ar¬ 
gyle saw.he must be undone: so he pretended that he only 
intended to secure himself, when he brought in prior mort¬ 
gages and debts, which, as was believed, were compounded 
at very low rates. The friends of the Marquis of Huntly's 
family pressed the King hard to give his heirs the confisca¬ 
tion of that part of Argyle's estate, in which the Marquis of 
Huntly’s debts, and all the pretension on his estate, were 
comprehended; and it was given to the Marquis of Huntly, 
now Duke of Gordon, then a young child; but no care was 
taken to breed him a protestant. The Marquis of Mon¬ 
trose, and all others whose estates had been ruined under 
Argyle’s conduct, expected likewise reparation out of his 
estate; which was a very great one,' but in no way able to 
satisfy all those demands. And it .was believed that the 
Earl of Midletoun himself hoped to have carried away the 
main bulk of it; so that both the Lord Lorn and he concur¬ 
red, though with different views, to put a stop to all the prc-. 
tensions made upon it. 

The point of the greatest importance then under consi¬ 
deration was, whether episcopacy should be restored in 
Scotland, or not. The Earl of Midletoun assured the King 
it was desired by the greater and honester part of the na¬ 
tion. One synod had as good as petitioned for it; and 
many others wished for it, though the share they had in the 
late wars made them think it was not fit or decent for them 
to move for it. Sharp assured the King that none but the 
protestors, of whom he had a very bad opinion, were against 
it; and that of the rcsolutioners tliere would not be found 
twenty that would oppose it. All those who were for 
making the change, agreed that it ought to be done now, in 
the first heat of joy after the restoration, and beforO the act 
of indemnity passed. The Earl of Lauderdale and all his 
friends, on the other hand, assured the King, that the na¬ 
tional prejudice against it was still very strong, that those 
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who seemed zealous for it ran into it only as a method to 
procure favour, but that those who were against it would 
be found stiff and eager in their opposition to it: that by 
setting it up, the King would lose the affections of the na¬ 
tion ; and that the supporting it would grow a heavy load 
on his government. Tlie Earl of Lauderdale turned all this, 
that looked like a zeal for presbytery, to a dextrous insi¬ 
nuating himself into the King’s contidence; as one that de¬ 
signed nothing but his greatness and his having Scotian^ 
sure to him, in order to the executing of any design he might 
afterwards be engaged in. The King went very coldly into 
the design: he said, he remembered well the aversion that 
he himself had observed in that nation to any thing that 
looked like a superiority in the church; but to that the 
Earl of Midletoun and Sharp answered, by assuring him 
that the insolencies committed by the presbyterians while 
they governed, and the ten years usurpation that had fol¬ 
lowed, had made such a change in peoples’ tempers, that 
they were much altered since he had been among them. 

The King naturally hated presbytery; and having called a 
new parliament in England, that did with great zeal espouse 
the interests of the church of England, and were now be¬ 
ginning to complain of the evacuating the garrisons held 
by the army in that kingdom, lie gave way, though with a 
visible reliictancy, to the change of the church ggvernment 
in Scotland. The aversion he seemed to express was im¬ 
puted to his own indifference as to all those matters,' and 
to his unwillingness to involve his government in new trou¬ 
ble :—but the view of things that the Earl of Lauderdale 
had given him, was the true root of all that coldness. The 
Earl of Clarendon set if on with great zeal; and so did the 
Duke of Ormond; who said it would be very hard to main¬ 
tain the government of the church in Ireland, if presbytery 
continued in Scotland; since the northern counties, which 
were the best stocked of any they had, as they were origi¬ 
nally from Scotland, so they would still follow the way of 
that nation. Upon all this diversity of opinion, the thing 
was proposed in a Scotch council at Whitehall, The Earl 
of Crawford declared himself against it: but the Earl of 
Lauderdale, Duke Hamilton, and Sir Robert Murray, were 
only for delaying the making any such change, till the King 
should be better satisfied concerning the inclinations of the 
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nation. The‘result of the debate (all the rest who were 
present being earnest for the change) was, that a letter was 
writ to the privy council of Scotland, intimating the King’s 
intentions for setting up episcopacy, and demanding their 
advice upon it. The Earl of Glencairn ordered the letter 
to be read, having taken care that such persons should be 
present who he knew would speak warmly for it, that so 
others, who might intend to oppose it, might be frightened 
from doing it. None Spoke against it but the Earl of Kin- 
cairdin: he proposed that some certain methods might be 
taken, by which they might be well informed, and so be 
able to inform the King of the temper of the nation, before 
they offered an advice, that might have such effects as might 
very much perplex, if not disorder, all their affairs. Some 
smart repartees passed between the Earl of Glencairn and 
him. This was all the opposition that was made at that 
board: so a letter was writ to the King from thence, en¬ 
couraging him to go on, and assuring him that the change 
he intended to make would give a general satisfaction to 
the main body of the nation. 

Upon that the thing was resolved on.' It remained after 
bishops, this only ta consider the proper methods of doing it, and 
the men who ought to be employed in it. Sheldon and the 
English bishops had an aversion to all that had been en¬ 
gaged in Jfie coyenant; so they were for seeking out all the 
episcopal clergy, who had been driven out of Scotland in 
the beginning of the troubles, and preferring them. There 
was but one of the old bishops left alive, Sydserfe, who had 
been Bishop of Galloway, He had come up to London, 
not doubting but that he should be advanced to the primacy 
of Scotland. It is true, he had of late done some very ir¬ 
regular things; when the act of uniformity required all men 
who held any benefices in England to be episcopally or¬ 
dained, he, who by observing the ill effects of their former 
violence was become very moderate, with others of the 
Scotch clergy that gathereTd about him, did set up a very 
indefensible practice of ordaining all those of the English 
clergy who came to him, and that without demanding eithei* 
oaths or subscriptions of them! Some believed that this 
was done by him, only to subsist on the fees that arose 
from the letters of orders so granted, for he was very poor. 
This did* so disgust the English bishops at him and his 
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company, that they to6k no care of him or them. Yet they 
i^ere much against a set of presbyterian bishops : they be¬ 
lieved they could have no credit, and that they would have 
no zeal. This touched Sharp to the quick; so he laid the 
matter before the Earl of Clarendon. He said these old 
episcopal men, by their long absence out of Scotland, knew 
nothing of the present generation; and by the ill usage they 
had met with, they were so irritated, that they would run 
matters quickly to great extremities: and, if there was a 
faction among the bishops, some valuing themselves upon 
their constant steadiness, and looking with an ill eye on 
those who had been carried away with the stream," this 
would divide and distract their counsels; whereas a set of 
men of moderate principles would be more uniform in their 
proceedings. This prevailed with the Earl of Clarendon, 
who saw the King so remiss in that matter, that he resolved 
to keep things in as great temper as was possible : and he, 
not doubting but that Sharp would pursue that in which he 
seemed to be so zealous and hot, and carry things with 
great moderation, persuaded the bishops of England to 
leave the management of that matter wholly to him. And 
Sharp, being assured of that at which he had long aimed, 
laid #side his mask, and owned, that he was to be archbi¬ 
shop of St. Andrew’s. He said to some, from whom I had 
it, that when he saw that the King was resolved on the 
change, and that some hot men were like to be advanced, 
whose violence would ruin the country, he had submitted 
to that post on design to moderate matters, and to cover 
some good men from a storm tliat might otherwise break 
upon them; so deeply did he still dissemble, for now he 
talked of nothing so much as love and moderation. 

Sydserfe was removed to be Bishop of Orkney, one of 
the best revenues of any of the bishopricks in Scotland; 
but it had been almost in all times a sinecure. He lived 
little more than a year after his translation: he had died 
in more esteem if he had died a year before it. But Sharp 
was ordered to find out proper men for filling up the other 
sees : that care was left entirely to him ;-^the choice was 
generdlly very bad. 

Two men were brought up to be consecrated in England, 
Fairfoul, designed for tlie see of Glasgow; and Hamilton, 
brother to the Lord Belhaven, for Galloway. The former 
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1 ^ 61 . of these was a pleiisant and facetious man, insinuating' and 
crafty; but he was a better physician than a divine. His 
life was scarce free from scandal; and he was eminent in 
nothing that belonged to his own function. He had not 
only sworn the covenant, but had persuaded others to do 
it: and when one objected to him that it went against his 
conscience, he answered, there were some very good medi¬ 
cines that could not bo chewed, but were to be swallowed 
down; and since it was plain that a man could not live in 
Scotland unless he swarc it, therefore it must be swallowed 
do\yn vvitliout any farther examination. Whatever the mat¬ 
ter was, soon after the consecration, his parts sunk so fast, 
that in a few months he, who passed his whole life long 
for one of the cunningest men in Scotland, became almost 
a changeling ; upon which it may be easily collected what 
commentaries the presbyterians would make. Sharp la¬ 
mented this to me as one of their great misfortunes: he 
said it began to appear in less than a month after he came 
to London. Hamilton was a goodnatured man, but weak. 

. He was always b( lieved episcopal; yet he had so far 
complied in the time of the covenant, that he affected a 
peculiar expression of his counterfeit zeal for their cause 
to secure himself from suspicion : when he gave the Sacra¬ 
ment, he excommunicated all that were not true to the co¬ 
venant, using a form in the Old Testament of shaking out 
the lap of his gowm, saying, so did he cast out of the church 
and Communion all that dealt falsely in the covenant. 

Bisiu Witli these there was a fourth man found out, who was 

then at London at his return from the Bath, where he had 
been for his hcaltli; and on him I will enlarge more copi¬ 
ously.—He was the son of Doctor Lcightoun, who had, in 
Archbishop Laud’s time, writ “ Zion’s plea against the 
Prelatesfor which he was condemned in the Star-Cham¬ 
ber to have his ears cut and his nose slit; he was a man 
of a violent and ungoverned heat. He sent his eldest sou* 
Robert to be bred in Scotland, who was accounted a saint 
from his youth up: he had great quickness of parts, a 
lively apprehension, with a charming vivetcity of thought 
and exprv^ssion. He had the greatest command of the 
pujest Latin that ever I knew in any man; he was a mas¬ 
ter both of Greek and Hebrew, and of the whole compass 
of theological learning, chiefly in the study of the Scrip- 
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tures: but that which excelled all the rest was, he was 
possessed with the highest and noblest sense ol divine 
things that I ever saw in any man. lie had no regard to 
his person, unless it was to mortify it by a constant low 
diet, that was like a perpetual fast: he had a contempt 
both of wealth and reputation. He seemed to have the 
lowest thoughts of himself possd)le, and to desire that all 
other persons should think as meanly of him as he did him¬ 
self: he bore all sorts of ill usage and reproa^^h, like a man 
that took pleasure in it. He had so subdued the natural 
heat of his temper, that in a great variety of accidents, 
and in a course of twenty-two years intimate conversation 
with him, I never observed the least sign of passion, but 
upon one single occasion. He brought himself into so 
composed a gravity, that I never saw him laugh, and but 
seldom smile; and he kept himself in such a constant re¬ 
collection, that I do not remember that 1 ever heard him 
say one idle word. Tliere was a visible tendency in all he 
said to raise his own mind, and those he conversed with, 
to serious leflections. He seemed to be in a peipetual 
meditation; and though the whole course^ of his life was 
strict and ascetical, yet ho had nothing of <he sourness of 
temper that generally possesses men of that sort. He was 
the freest from superstition, of censuring others, or of im¬ 
posing his own methods on them, possible ; so that he did 
not so much as recommend them to others. He said (lu re 
was a diversity of tempers, and every ^man wus to watch 
over his ov\n, and to turn it in the best man mu- he could. 
His thoughts were lively, oft out of the way and surpris¬ 
ing, yet just and genuine ; and he had laid together in his 
memory the greatest treasure of the best and wisest of all 
the ancient sayings of the hcatliens as well as Christians, 
that I have ever known any man master of; and he used 
them in the aptest manner possible. He had been bred up 
with the greatest aversion imaginable to whole frame 
of the church of*England. From Scotland his father sent 
him to travel: he spent some years in France, and spoke 
that language like one born there. He came afterwards 
and settled in Scotland, and had presbyterian ordination': 
but he quickly broke through the prejudices of his educa¬ 
tion. His preaching had a sublimity both of thought and 
expression in it. The grace and gravity of his pronuncia- 
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1661 . tion was such, that few heard him without a very sensible 
emotion;—I am sure I never did. His style was rather too 
fine ; but there was a majesty and beauty in it that left so 
deep an impression that I cannot yet fprget the sermons I 
heard him preach thirty years ago :—and yet with this he 
seemed to look on himself as so ordinary a preacher, that 
while ^he had a cure he was ready to employ all others; 
and when he was a bishop he chose to preach to small au¬ 
ditories, and Would never give notice beforehand : he had 
indeed a very low voice, and so could not be heard by a 
great crowd. He soon came to see into the follies of the 
presbyterians, and to dislike their covenant; particularly 
the imposing it, and their fury against all who differed 
from them. He found they were not capable of large 
thoughts; theirs were narrow, as their tempers were sour : 
so« he grew weary of mixing with them. He scarce ever 
went to their meetings, and lived in great retirement, mind¬ 
ing only the care of his own parish at Newbottle, near 
Edinburgh. Yet all the opposition that he made to them 
was, that he preached up a more exact rule of life than 
seemed to them consistent with human nature: but his own 
practice did even outshine his doctrine. 

In the year 1648, he declared himself for the engagement 
for the King: but the Earl of Lothian, who lived in his 
parish, had so high an esteem for him, that he persuaded, 
the violent men not to meddle with him, though he gave 
occasion to great exception; for when some of his parish, 
who had been in the engagement, were ordered to make 
public profession of their repentance for it, he told them, 
they had been in an expedition, in which, he believed, they 
had neglected their duty to God; and had been guilty of 
injustice and violence; of drunkenness and other immora¬ 
lities; and he charged them to repent of these very seriously, 
without meddling with the quarrel or the grounds of that 
wUr* He entered into a great correspondence with many 
of the episcopal party, and with my own father in particu¬ 
lar ; and did wholly separate himself from the presbyte- 
rians. At last he left them, and withdrew from his cure; 
for he could not do the things imposed on him any longer: 
and yet he hated all contention sg much, that he chose ra- 
' ther to leave them in a silent manner than to engage, in hny 
disputes with them. But he had generally the reputation of 
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a saint, and of something above human nature in him; so 
the mastership of the college of Edinburgh falling vacant 
some time after, and it being in the gift of the city, he was 
prevailed with to accept of it, because in it he was wholly 
separated from all church matters. He continued ten years 
in that post, and was a great blessing in it; for he talked 
so to all the youth of any capacity or distinction, that it 
had a great- effect on many of them. He preached often to 
them; and if crowds broke in, which they were apt to do, 
he would have gone on with his sermon in Latin, with a 
purity and life that charmed all who understood it. Thus 
he had lived above twenty years in Scotland, in the high¬ 
est reputation that any man, in my time, ever had in that 
kingdom. 

He had a brother well known at "court (Sir Elisha), who 
was very like him in face and in the vivacity of his parts, 
but the most unlike him in all other things that can be 
imagined; for, though he loved to talk of great sublimities 
in religion, yet he was a very immoral man. He was a 
papist of a form of his own, but he had changed his reli¬ 
gion to raise himself at court; for he was at that time 
secretary to the Duke of York, and was very intimate with 
the Lord Aubigny, a brother of the Duke of Richmond's; 
who had changed his religion, and was a priest, and had 
probably been a cardinal if he had lived a little longer. 

He maintained an outward decency, and had more learning 
and better notions than men of quality, who enter into or¬ 
ders in that church, generally have. Yet he was a very 
vicious man; and that, perhaps, made him the more con¬ 
sidered by the King, who loved and trusted him to a high 
degree. No man had more credit with^he King; for he 
was in the secret as to his religiqn, and^as more tnisted 
with the whole design, that was then managed in order to 
establish it, than any man whatsoever. Sir Elisha brought 
his brother and him acquainted ; ^for Leightoun loved to 
know men in all varieties of religion. 

In the vacation time he made excursions, and came oft 
to London, where he observed all the eminent men in 
CromweU's court, and in the several parties then about the 
city of London; but he told me, he could never see any 
thing among them that pleased him: they were men of 
unquiet and meddling’^temper^; and their discourses and 
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1661 . sermons were dry and unsavoury, lull of airy cant or ol 
bombast swellings. Sometimes he went over to Flanders, 
to see what he could find in the several orders of the church 
of Rome. There he found some of Jansenius’s followers, 
who seemed to be men of extraordinary, tempers, and stu¬ 
died to bring things, if possible, to the purity and sim¬ 
plicity of the primitive ages; on which all his thoughts 
were much set. He thought controversies had been too 
much insisted on, and had been carried too far. His 
brother, who thought of nothing but the raising himself at 
court, fancied that his being made a bishop might render 
him.self more con.siderable: so he possessed the Lord 
Aubigny with such an opinion of him, that he made the 
King apprehend, that a man of his piety and his notions 
(and his not being married was not forgot) might contri¬ 
bute to carry on their design. He lancied such a monastic 
man, who had a great stretch of thought, and so many 
other eminent qualities, would be a mean at least to pre¬ 
pare the nation for popery, if he did not directly come over 
to them; for his brother did not stick to say, he was sure 
that lay at root with him. So the King named him ot‘ his 
own proper motion, which gave all those that began to 
suspect the King, himself great jealousies of him. Leigh- 
toun was averse to this promotion, as much as was pos¬ 
sible. His brother had great power over him ; for he (bok 
care to hide his vices from him, and to make before him a 
shew of piety. He seemed to be a papist rather in name 
and shew than in reality, of which 1 will set down one in¬ 
stance, that was then much talked of. iSome of the church 
of England loved to magnify the sacrament in an extraor¬ 
dinary manner, affirming the real presence, only blaming 
the church of^Rome for defining the manner of it; saying, 
Christ was present in a most unconceivable manner. This 
was so much the mode, that the King and all the court 
went into it: so the King, upon some raillery about 
transubstantiation, asked Sir Elisha if he believed it. He 
answered, he could not well tell; but he was sure the 
church of England believed it. And when the King seemed 
amazed at that, he replied, do not you believe that Chrjst 
is present in a most unconceivable manner ? Which the 
King granted; then said he, that is just transubstantiation 
—the most unconceivable thing thafr was ever yet invented. 
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When Leightoun was prevailed on to accept a bishoprick, 
he chose Dunblane; a small diocese as well as a little re¬ 
venue : but the deanery of the chapel royal was annexed to 
that see; so he was willini^ to engage in that, that he might 
set up the common prayer in the King’s chapel, for the re¬ 
building of whi(^h orders were given. ITie English clergy 
were well pleased with him, finding him both more learned 
and more thoroughly theirs in the other points of uniform¬ 
ity than the rest of the Scotch clergy, whom they could not 
much value: and though Sheldon did not much like his 
great strictness, in which he had no mind to imitate him, 
yet he thought such a man as he was might give credit to 
episcopacy, in its first introduction to a nation much pre¬ 
judiced against it. Sharp did not know what to make of 
all this; he neither liked his strictness of life, nor his 
notions. He believed they would not take the same me¬ 
thods, and fancied he might be much obscured by him; 
for he saw he would be well supported. He saw the Earl 
of Lauderdale began to magnify him. And so Sharp 
did all he could to discourage him, but without any 
effect; for he had no regard to him. I bear still the great¬ 
est veneration for the memory of that man, that I do for 
any person; and reckon my early knowleiclge of him, which 
happened the year after this, and my long and intimate 
conversation with him, that continued to his death, for 
twenty-three years, among the greatest blessings of my life; 
and for which 1 know I must give an account to God, in 
the great day, in a most particular manner. And yet, 
though I know this account of his promotion may seem 
a blemi.sh upon him, I would not conceal it, being re¬ 
solved to write of all persons and things with all possible 
candour. 1 had the relation of it from himself, and more 
particularly from his brother. But what hopes soever the 
papists had of him at this time, when he knew nothing of 
the design of bringing in popery, and had therefore talked 
of some points of popery with the freedom of an abstracted 
and speculative man; yet he expressed another ^nse of 
the matter, when he came to see it was really intended to 
be brought in among us. He then spoke of popery in the 
complex at much anotlier rate; and he seemed to have 
more zeal against it, than I thought was in his nature with 
relation to any points in controversy; for his abstraction 
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1661 . made him seem cold in all these matters. But he gave all 
who conversed with him a very different view of popery, 
• when he saw we were really in danger of coming under the 
power of a religion that had, as he used to say/ much of the 
wisdom that was earthly, sensual,.and devilish; but had 
nothing in it of the wisdom that was from above, and was 
pure and peaceable. He did indeed think the corruptions 
and cruelties of popery were such gross and odious things, 
that nothing could have maintained that church under those 
just and visible prejudices, but the several orders among 
them, which had an appearance of mortification and con¬ 
tempt of the world; and with all the trash that was among 
' them maintained a face of piety and devotion. He also 
thought the great and fatal error of the reformation was, 
that more of those houses, and of that course of life, free 
' from the entanglements of vows and other mixtures, was 
not preserved: so that the protestant churches had neither 
places of education, nor retreat for men of mortified tem¬ 
pers. I have dwelt long upon this man’s character; but it 
was so singular that it seemed to deserve it: and 1 was 
so singularly blessed by knowing him as 1 did, that 1 am 
sure he deserved it of me, that 1 should give so full a view 
of him; which\ I hope, may be of some use to tlie world. 

I he Scotch When the time fixed for the consecration of the bishops 
Scotland came on, the English bishops finding that 
Sharp and Leightoun had not episcopal ordination, as 
priests and deacons, the other two having been ordained 
by bishops before the wars, they stood upon it, that they 
must be ordained first deacons and then priests. Sharp 
was very uneasy at this, and remembered them of what had 
happened when King James had set up episcopacy. Bi¬ 
shop Andrews moved at that time the ordaining them, as 
was now proposed: but that was overruled by King James, 
who thought it went too far towards the unchurching of all 
those who had no bishops among them. But the late war, 
and the disputes during that time, had raised these contro¬ 
versies higher, and brought men to stricter notions, and to 
maintain them with more fierceness. The English bishops 
did also say, that by the late act of uniformity that matter 
was more positively settled than it had been before; so 
that they could not legally consecrate any but those who 
were, according to that constitution, made first priests and 
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deacons. They also made this difference between the pre- 
sent time and King James's; for then the Scots were only ' 
in an imperfect state, having jaever had bishops among 
them since the Reformation; so in such a state of things, in 
which they had been under a real necessity, it was reason¬ 
able to allow of their orders, how defective soever; but 
that of late they had been in a state of schism, had revolted 
from their bishops, and had thrown off that order; so that 
orders given in such a wilful opposition to the whole con¬ 
stitution of the primitive church, was a thing of another 
nature. They were positive in the point, and would not 
dispense with it: Sharp stuck more at it than could have 
been expected from a man that had swallowed down 
greater matters : Leightoun did not stand much upon, it; 
he did not think orders given without bishops were null 
and void: he thought the forms of government were not 
settled by such positive laws as were unalterable; but 
only by apostolical practices, which, as he thought, au- 
tliorised episcopacy as the best form; yet be did not think 
it necessary to the being of a church: but he thought that 
every church might make such rules of ordination as they 
pleased, and that they might re-ordain all tliat came to 
them from any other church; iind that the re-ordaining a 
priest, ordained in another church, imported no more, but 
that they received him into orderg according to their rules; 
and did not infer the annulling the orders he had formerly 
received. These two were upon this privately ordained 
deacons and priests; and then all the four were conse¬ 
crated publicly in the abbey of Westminster. Leightoun 
told me, he was much struck with the feasting and jollity 
of that day; it had not such an appearance of seriousness 
or piety as became the new modelling of a church. When 
that was over, he made some attempts to work up Sharp 
to the two designs which possessed him most; the one 
wUvS, to try what could be done towards the uniting the 
presbyterians and them *. he offered Usher’s reduction as 
the plan upon which they ought to form their schemes. 

The other was, to try how they could raise men to a truer 
and higher sense of piety, and bring the worship of that 
church out of their extempore* methods into more order; 
and so to prepare them for a more regular way of worship, 
which he thought was of much more importance than a 
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1661 . form of government. But he was amazed, when he ob- 
served that Sharp had neither formed any scheme, nor 
seemed so much as willing to talk of any. He reckoned 
they would established in the next session of parlia¬ 
ment, and so would be legally possessed of their bishop- 
ricks ; and then every bishop was to do the best he could to 
get all once to submit to his authority; and, when that 
point was carried, they might proceed to other things, as 
should be found expedient: but he did not care to lay 
down any scheme. Fairfoul, when he talked to him, had 
always a merry tale ready at hand to divert him; so that 
he avoided all serious discourse, and indeed did not seem 
capable of any. By these means Leightoun quickly lost 
all heart and hope; and said often to me upon it, that in 
the whole progress of that affair there appeared such cross 
characters of an angry Providence, that how fully soever 
he was satisfied in his own mind as to episcopacy itself, 
yet it seemed that God was against them, and that they 
were not like to be the men that should build up his 
church; so that the struggling about it seemed to him like 
a fighting against God. He who had the greatest hand in 
it proceeded with so much dissimulation; and the rest of 
the order were so mean and so selfish; and the Earl of 
Midletoun, with the other secular men that conducted it, 
were so openly impious qnd vicious, that it did cast a re¬ 
proach upon every thing relating to religion, to see it 
managed by such instruments. 

1662 . All the steps that were made afterwards were of a-piece 

Th^n^- with this melancholy beginning. Upon the consecration 

inpfs of the Qf tjje bishops, the presbyteries of Scotland, that were still 
* * •/ 

forbidden, sitting, began now to declare openly against episcopacy; 
and to prepare protestations, or other acts or instruments, 
against thcm:“- 7 Somc were talking of entering into new 
engagements against the submitting to them. So Sharp 
moved, that since the King had set up episcopacy, a pro¬ 
clamation might be issued out, forbidding clergymen to 
meet together in any presbytery, or other judicatory, till 
the bishops should settle a method of proceeding in them. 

’ Upon the setting out this proclamation, a general obe¬ 
dience was given to it; only the ministers, to keep up a 
shew of acting on an ecclesiastic authority, met once and 
entered into their books a protestation against the procla- 
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rtiation, as an invasion on the liberties of the church; to 
which they declared they gave obedience only for a time, 
and for peace sake. Sharp procured this >vithout any ad¬ 
vice, and it proved very fatal; for when King James 
brought in the bishops before, they had still suffered’ the 
inferior judicatories to continue sitting till the bishops 
came and sat down among them. Some of them pro¬ 
tested indeed against that, yet they sat on ever after; and 
so the whole church had a face of unity, while all sat to¬ 
gether in the same judicatories, though upon different prin¬ 
ciples. The old Presbyterians said, they sat still as in a 
court settled by the laws of the church and state; and 
though they looked on the bishops sitting among them and 
assuming a negative vote, as an usurpation, yet, they said, 
it did not infer a nullity on the court: whereas now, by this 
silencing these courts, the case was much altered; for if 
they had continued sitting and the bishops had come 
among them, they would have said, it was like the bearing 
with an usurpation when there was no remedy; and what 
protestations soever they might have made, or what oppo¬ 
sition soever they might have given the bishops, that would 
have been kept within their own walls, but would not have 
Ipoken out into such a distraction as the nation was cast 
into upon this: all the opposition tliat might have been 
made would have died with those few tliat were disposed 
to make it; and, upon due care to fill the vacant places 
with worthy and well-aftocted men, the nation might have 
been brought off from their prejudices. But these courts 
being now once broken, and brought together afterwards 
by a sort of connivance, without any legal authority, only 
as the bi^op's assistants and officials to give him advice, 
and to act in his name, they pretended they could not sit in 
them any more, unless they should change their principles, 
and become thoroughly episcopal, which was too great a 
turn to be so soon brought about. So fatally did Sharp 
precipitate matters. He affected to have the reins of the 
church wholly put into his hands. The Earl of Lauderdale 
was not sorry to see him commit errors; since the worse 
things were managed, his advices would be thereby the 
more justified: and the Earl of Midletoun and his party took 
no care of any business, being almost perpetually drunk; 
by which they came, in a great measure, to lose tlic King; 
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1662. for though, upon a frolio^ the King with a few in whose 
company he took pleasure would sometimes run into ex- 
^ cess, yet he did it seldom, and had a very bad opinion of 

all that got into the habit and love of drunkenness. 

The new bi- The bishops came down to Scotland soon after their con- 
doXt?"'** secration, all in one coaoh. Leightoun told me, he be- 
Scotiand. lieved they were weary of him, for he was very weary of 
them: but he, finding they intended to be received at Edin¬ 
burgh with some pomp, left them at Morpeth, and came to 
Edinburgh a few days before them:—he hated all the ap¬ 
pearances of vanity; he would not have the title of lord 
given him by his friends, and was not easy when others 
forced it on him. In this I always thought him too stiff; 
it provoked the other bishops, and looked like singularity 
and affectation; and furnished those, that were prejudiced 
against him, with a specious appearance, to represent him 
as a man of odd notions and practices. The lord chancel¬ 
lor, with all the nobility and privy counsellors, then at 
Edinburgh, went out, together with the magistracy of the 
city, and brought the bishops in, as in triumph. I looked 
on; and though I was thoroughly episcopal, yet I thought 
there was somewhat in the pomp of that entry, that did not 
look like the humility that became their function. Soon 
after their arrival, six other bishops were consecrated, but 
not ordained priests and deacons. The see of Edinburgh 
was for some time kept vacant; Siharp hoped that Douglas 
might be prevailed on to accept it, but he would enter into 
no treaty about it: so the Earl of Midletoun forced upon 
Sharp one Wishart, who had been the Marquis of Mon¬ 
trose's chaplain, and had been taken prisoner, and used 
with so much cruelty in the gaol of Edinburgh, that it seem¬ 
ed buf justice to advance a man in that place, where he had 
suffered so much. 

So session of parliament came on in April, 1662; where 
jirUament ° the first thing that was proposed by the Earl of Midletoun 
was, that since the act rescissory had annulled all the par¬ 
liaments after that held in the year 1633, the former laws in 
favour of episcopacy were now again in force, the King 
had restored that function which had been so long glorious 
in the church, and for which his blessed father had suffered 
so much; and though the bishops had a right to come and 
take their place in parliamenty yet it was a piece of respect 
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to send some of every state to invite them to come> and sit 
among them. This was agreed to: so upon the message 
the bishops came and took tiieir places. Leightoun went 
not with them, as indeed he never came to parliament but 
when there was something before them that related to reli¬ 
gion, or to the church. 

The first act that passed in this session was for restoring 
episcopacy, and settling the government of the church in 
their hands: Sharp had the framing of this act, as Prim¬ 
rose told me. The whole government and jurisdiction of 
the church in the several dioceses was declared to be lodged 
in the bishops; which they were to exercise with the advice 
and assistance of such of their clergy, as were of known 
loyalty and prudence: all men that held any benefice in the 
church were required to own and submit to the government 
of the church, as now by law established. Tliis was plainly 
the setting episcopacy on another bottom than it had been 
ever on in Scotland before this time; for the wliole body 
of the Presbyterians did formerly maintain such a share in 
the administration, that the bishops had never pretended 
to any more, than to be their settled presidents with a ne-' 
;ative voice upon them: but now it was said that the 
%\ hole power was lodged simply in the bishop, who was 
only bound to carry along with liim in, the administration 
.so many presbyters, as he thought fit to single out, as his 
advisers and assistants Jhvhich was the taking all power 
out of the body of tlie clergy. Church judicatories were 
now made only the bishop’s assistants; and the few of the 
clergy fhat must assist, being to be picked out by him, that 
w as only a matter of shew; nor had they any authority 
lodged with them, all that being vested only in the bishop: 
nor did it escape censure, that among the qualifications of 
those presbyters that were to be the bishop’s advisers and 
assistants, loyalty and prudence were only named; and 
that piety and learning were forgot, which must always be 
reckoned the first qualifications of the clergy. As to the 
obligation to own and submit to the government thus esta¬ 
blished by law, they said it was hard to submit to so high 
an authority as was now lodged with the bishops; but to 
require them to own it, seemed to import an antecedent 
approving, or at least a subsequent justifying of such an 
authority, which cairied the matter far beyond a bare obe- 
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dience, even to an imposing upon conscience. ^These were 
not only the exceptions made by the presbyterians, but by 
* the episcopal men themselves, who had never carried the 

argument farther in Scotland, than for a precedency; with 
some authority in ordination, and a negative in matters of 
jurisdiction. They thought the body of the clergy ought to 
be a check upon the bishops, and that, without the consent 
of the majority, they ought not to be legally empowered to 
act in so imperious a manner, as was warranted by this 
act. Many of them would never subscribe to this form of 
owning and submitting; and the more prudent bishops did 
not impose it on their clergy. The whole frame of the act 
was liable to great censure. It was thought an inexcusable 
piece of madness, that when a government was brought in 
upon a nation so averse to it, the lirst step should carry 
their power so high. All the bishops, except Sharp, dis¬ 
owned their having any share in the penning this act; which 
indeed was passed in haste, without due consideration. 
Nor did any of the bishops, no not Sharp himself, ever 
carry their authority so high, as by the act they were war¬ 
ranted to do: but all the enemies to episcopacy had this 
act ever in their mouths, to excuse their not submitting to 
it; and said it asserted a greater stretch of authority in bi¬ 
shops, than they themselves thought fit to assume. 

Soon after that act passed, some of the presbyterian 
oath of su- preachers were summoned to answer before the parlia- 
proHiaoy. jnent, for some reflections made in their sermons against 
episcopacy: but nothing could be made of it; for their 
words were general, and capable of different senses. So 
it was resolved, for a proof of their loyalty, to tender them 
the oath of allegiance and supremacy, lliat had been 
enacted in the former parliament, and was refused by none 
but the Earl of Cassilis. He desired that an explanation 
might he made of the supremacy: the words of the oath 
were large; and when the oath was enacted in England, a 
clear explanation was given in one of the articles of the 
church of England, and more copiously afterwards in a 
discourse by Archbishop Usher, published by King James’s 
order. But the parliament would not satisfy him so far : 
and they were well pleased to see scruples raised about the 
oath, that so a colour might be put on their severities 
against such as should refuse it, as being men that refused 
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to swear allegiance to the King. Upon that the Earl of 
Cassilis left the parliament, and quitted all his employ- 
ments; for he was a man of a most inflexible firmness. 

Many said, there was no need of an explanation, since how 
ambiguous soever the words might be in themselves, yet 
that oath, being brought from Scotland to England, ought 
to be understood in the same sense in which it was im¬ 
posed in that kingdom. On the other hand, there was just 
reason for some men’s being tender in so sacred a matter 
as an oath. The Earl of Cassilis had offered to take the 
oath, provided he might join his explanation to it. The 
Earl of Midletoun was contented to let him say what he 
pleased, but he would not suffer him to put it in writing. 

The ministers, to whom it was now tendered, offered to 
take it upon the"same terms; and in a petition to the lords 
of the articles they offered their explanation. Upon that a 
debate arose, whether an act explanatory of the oath should 
be offered to the parliament, or not. This was the first 
time that Leightoun appeared in parliament: he pressed it 
might be done, with much zeal. Jle said the land mourned 
by reason of the many oaths that had been taken; tlic 
words of this oath were certainly capable of a bad sense: 
in compassion to papists, a limited sense had been put 
on them in England; and he thought there should be a like 
tenderness shewed to protestants, especially when the scru¬ 
ple was just, and there was an oath in the case, in which 
the matter ought certainly to be made clear: to act other¬ 
wise looked like the laying snares for people, and the 
making men offenders for a Avord. Sharp took this ill from 
him,' and replied upon him with great bitterness; and said 
it Avas below the dignity of government to make acts to sa¬ 
tisfy the weak scruples of peevish men; it ill became them, 
who had imposed their covenant on all people without any 
explanation, and had forced all to take it, now to expect 
such extraordinary favours. Leightoun insisted that it 
ought to be done for that very reason, that all people might 
see a difterence between the mild proceedings of the go¬ 
vernment now, and their severity: and that it ill became 
the very same persons, who had complained of that rigour, 
now to practice it themselves; for thus it may be said, the 
world goes mad by turns. This was ill taken by the Earl 
of Midletoun^ and all his party; for they designed to keep 
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1662 . the matter so, that the presbyterians should be possessed 
with many scruples on this head; and that when any of the 
, p^rty should be brought before them, whom they believed 

in fault, but had not full proof against, the oath should be 
tendered as the trial of their allegiance, and that on their 
refusing it, they should censure them as they thought fit. So 
the ministers’ petition was rejected, and they were required 
to take the oath as it stood in the law, without putting any 
sense upon it. They refused to do it, and were upon that 
condemned to perpetual banishment, as men that denied 
allegiance to the Kingand by this an engine was found 
out to banish as many as they pleased; for the resolution 
a as taken up by the whole party to refuse it, unless with 
an explanation. So soon did men forget all their former 
complaints of the severity of imposing oaths, and began to 
set on foot the same practices now, when they had it in 
tlicir power to do it. But how mibecoming soever this ri¬ 
gour might be in laymen, it was certainly much more inde¬ 
cent when managed by clergymen: and the supremacy 
which was now turned against the presbyterians was, not 
long after this, laid much heavier on the bishops them¬ 
selves ; and then they desired an explanation, as much as 
the prc.sbyterians did now, but could not obtain it. 

The parliament was not satisfied with this oath; for they 
apprehended that many would infer, that since it came 
from England, it ought to be understood ii? the public and 
established sense of the words tliat was passed there, both 
in an article of doctrine and in an act of parliament; 
therefore another oath was likewise taken from the English 
pattern, of abjuring the covenant; both the league and the 
national covenants It is true, this was only imposed on 
men in the magistracy, or in public employments. By it 
all the presbyterians were turned out; for this oath was de¬ 
cried by the ministers as little less than open apostacy from 
God, and a throwing off their baptismal covenant. 

Debates ^h® busiuess of this session of parliament, now 
about an act that cpiscopucy was settled, and these oaths were enacted, 
mtv” was the passing of the act of indemnity. The Earl of 
Midletoun had obtained of the King an instruction to coot 
sent to the fining of the chief offenders, or to other punish¬ 
ments not extending to life. This was intended to enrich 
him and his party, since all the rich and great offenders 
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would be struck with the terror of this, and choose rather 
to make him a good present than to be fined on record, as 
guilty persons. This matter was debated at the council in 
AVhitehall: the Earls of Lauderdale and Crawford argued 
against it:—tliey said the King had granted" a full indem¬ 
nity in England, out of which none were excepted but the 
regicides; it seemed therefore cin unkind and an uneqviul 
way of proceeding towards Scotland, that had merited 
eminently at the King’s hands ever since the year 1648, and 
suffered much for it, that the one kingdom should not have 
the same measure of grace and pardon that was granted in 
the other. The Earl of Midletoun answered, that all he 
desired was in favour of the loyal party in Scotland, who 
were undone by their adhering to the King: the revenue of 
the crown was too small, and to much charged, to repair 
their losses; so the King had no other way to be just to 
them, but to make their enemies pay for their rebellion. 
Some plausible limitations were offered to the lines to 
which any should be Condemned, as that they should be 
only for offences committed since the year 1^50; and that 
no man should be fined in above a year’s rent of his estate: 
these were agreed to. So he had an instruction to pass an 
act of indemnity, with a power of lining restrained to these 
rules. There was one Sir Ceorge IMackenzie, since made 
Lord Tarbot and Earl of Cromarty, a young man of great 
vivacity of parts, but full of ambition, and had the art to 
recommend himself to all sides and parties by turns, and 
has made a great figure in that country now above fifty 
years: he had great notions of virtue and religion, but 
they were only notions; at least, they have not had greht 
effect on himself at all times. He became now the Earl of 
Midletoun’s chief favourite. Primrose was grown rich and 
cautious; and his maxim having always been, that when he 
apprehended a change, he ought to lay in for it by courting 
the side that was depressed, that so in the next, turn he 
might secure friends to himself,'he began to think that the 
Earl of Midletoun w^nt too fast to hold out long. He had 
often advised him to manage the business of restoring epis¬ 
copacy in a slow progress; he had formed a scheme, by 
which it would have been the work of seven years: but 
the Earl of Midletoun’s heat, and Sharp’s vehemence, 
spoiled all his project. The Earl of Midletoun, after hia 
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1662 . own disgrace, said often to him, that his advices had 
been always wise and faithful; but he thought princes 
were more sensible of services, and more apt to reflect on 
them, and to reward them than he found they were. 
sireTthac t^e Settlement of episcopacy was ovet, the next 

borae might care was to prepare the act of indemnity. Some pro- 
posed, that besides the power of fining, they should move 
the King, that he would consent to an instruction em^ 
powering them likewise to put some under an incapacity to 
hold any public trust. This had never been proposed in 
public; but the Earl of Midletoun pretended that many of 
the best aft'ected of the parliament had proposed it in pri¬ 
vate to himself: so he-sent the Lord Tarbot up to the 
King with two draughts of an act of indemnity; the one 
containing an exception of some persons to be fined; and 
the other containing likewise a clause for the incapacitating 
of some, not exceeding twelve, from all public trust. He 
was ordered to lay both before the King: the one was 
penned according to the Earl of Mfdletoun s instructions; 
the other was drawn at tlie desire of the parliament, for 
which he prayed an instruction, if the King thought fit to 
approve of it. The Earl of Lauderdale had no apprehen¬ 
sion of any design against himself in the motion; so he 
made no objection to it: and an instruction was drawn, 
empowering the Earl of Midletoun to pass an act with 
that clause. Tarbot was then much considered at court, 
as one of the most extraordinary men that Scotland had 
produced; and was the better liked, because he was looked 
on as the person that the Earl of Midletoun intended to set 
up in the Earl of Lauderdale’s room, who was then so much 
hated, that nothing could have preserved him but the course 
that was taken to ruin him. So Lord Tarbot went back to 
Scotland, and the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of 
Newburgh went down with him; by whose wild and un- 
^ovemed extravagancies the Earl of Midletoun’s whole 
conduct fell under such an universal odium and so much 
contempt, that, as his own ill-management forced the King 
to put an end to his ministry, so he could not have served 
there much longer with any reputation. 

One instance of unusual severity was, that a letter of 
the Lord Lorn’s to the Lord Duffus was intercepted; in 
which he did a little too plainly, but very truly, complain 
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of the practices of his enexxiics in endeavouring to possess 
the King against him by many lies; but he said, he had 
now discovered them, and had defeated them, and had 
gained the person upon whom the chief among them de^ 
pended. This was the Earl of Clarendon, upon whom 
the Earl of Berkshire had wrought so much, tliat he re¬ 
solved to oppose his restoration no more: and for this the 
Earl of Berkshire was to have a thousand pounds. This 
letter was carried' into the parliament, and complained ol 
as leasing-making; since Lord Lorn pretended, he had dis¬ 
covered the lies of his enemies to the King, which was a 
sowing dissention behveen the King and his subjects, and 
the creating in the King an ill opinion of them: so the 
parliament desired the King would send him down to be 
tried upon it. The King thought the letter very indiscreetly 
writ, but could not see any thing in it that was criminal* 

Yet, in compliance with the desire of so zealous a parlia¬ 
ment, Lord Lorn was sent down upon his parole ; but the 
King writ positively to the Earl ^of Midletoun not to pro¬ 
ceed to the execution of any sentence that might pass upon 
him. Lord Lorn, upon his appearance, was made a pri¬ 
soner ; and an indictment was brought against him for leas¬ 
ing-making. He made no defence; but, in a long speech* 
he set out the great provocation he had been under; the 
many libels that had been printed against him; some of 
these had been put iji the King’s o>vn hands, to represent 
him as unworthy of his grace and favour; so, after all that 
hard usage, it was no wonder if he had Avrit with some 
sharpness: but he protested he meant no harm to any per^ 
son; his design being only to preserve and save himself 
from the malice and lies of others, and not to make lies of 
any. In conclusion, he submitted to the justice of the parlia¬ 
ment, and cast himself on the King’s mercy. He was upon 
this condemned to die, as guilty of leasing-making; and torn con- 
the day of his execution was left to the Earl of Midletoun 
by the parliament. 

I never knew any thing more generally cried out on than 
tliis was; unless it was the second sentence passed on him 
twenty years after this, which had more fatal effects, and a 
more tragical conclusion, • He was certainly bom to be the 
signalest instance in this age of the rigour, or rather of the 
mockery of justice. All that was said at this time to ex- 
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cuse the proceeding was, thaf it was certain his life was in 
no danger: but since that depended on the King, it did 
not excuse those who passed so base a sentence, and left 
to posterity the precedent of a parliamentary judgment, 
by which any man may be condemned for a letter of com¬ 
mon news. This was not all the fury with which this mat¬ 
ter was driven; for an act was passed against all persons 
who should move the King for restoring the children of 
those who were attainted by parliamentwhich was an un¬ 
heard-of restraint on applications to the King for hiS grace 
and mercy: this the Earl of Midletoun also passed, 
though he had no instruction for it. There was no penalty 
put in the act: for it was a maxim of the pleaders for pre¬ 
rogative, that the fixing a punishment was a limitation on 
the crown; whereas an act forbidding any thing, though 
without a penalty, made the offenders criminal; and in that 
case they did reckon that the punishment was arbitrary; 
only that it could not extend to life. A committee was 
next appointed for setting the fines; they proceeded with¬ 
out any regard to the rules the King had set them. The 
most obnoxious compounded secretly. No consideration 
was had either of men’s crimes, or of their estates; no 
proofs were brought. Enquiries were not so much as 
made; but as men were delated, they were marked down 
for such a fine; and all was transacted in a secret com¬ 
mittee. When the list of the men and of their fines was 
read in parliament, exceptions were made to divers; par¬ 
ticularly some who had been under age all the time of 
transgression, and others abroadbut to every thing of 
that kind an answer was made, that there would come a 
proper time in which every man was to be heard in his 
own defence; for the meaning of setting the fine was only 
this, that such persons should have no benefit by the act 
of indemnity unless they paid the fine; therefore every one 
that could stand upon his innocence, and renounce the 
benefit of the indemnity, .was thereby free from the fine, 
which was only his composition for the grace and pardon 
of the act. So all passed in that great hurry. 

The other point concerning the incapacity, was carried 
farther than was perhaps intended at first, though the Lord 
Tarbot assured me he had from the beginning designed it. 
It was infused into all people that the King was weary of 
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the Earl of Lauderdale,, but that he could not decently 
throw him ofl‘, and that therefore the parliament must help 
him with a fair pretence for doing it: yet others were 
very apprehensive that the King could not approve of a 
parliamenfs falling upon a minister. So Lord Tarbot pro¬ 
posed two expedients:—the one was, that no person should 
be named, but that every member should do it by ballot, 
and sliould bring twelve names in a paper; and that a se¬ 
cret committee of three of every estate should make the 
scrutiny; and that tliey, without making any report to the 
parliament, should put those twelve names on whom the 
greater number fell in the act of incapacity, which was 
to be an act apart, and not made a clause of the act of in¬ 
demnity. TJiis was taken from the ostracism in Athens, 
and seemed the best method in an act of oblivion, in which 
all that was past was to be forgottei\; and no seeds of feuds 
would remain, when it was not so much as known against 
whom any one had voted. Hie other expedient was, that 
a clause should be put in the act that it should have no 
force, and that the names in it should never be published, 
unless the King should approve of it. By this means it 
was hoped, that if the King should dislike the whole thing, 
yet it w ould be easy to soften that, by letting' him see how 
entirely the act was in his power. Emissaries were sent 
to every parliament-man, directing him how to make his 
list, that so the Earls of Lauderdale, Crawford, and Sir 
Robert Murray, might be three of the number: this was 
managed so carefully, that, by a great majority^ they were 
three of the incapacitated persons. The Earl of Midlc- 
toun passed the act, though he had no instruction about it 
in this form. The matter was so secretly carried, that it 
was not let out till the day before it was done; for tliey 
reckoned their success in it was to depend on the secrecy 
of it, and in their carrying it to the King before fie should 
be possessed against it by the Earl of Lauderdale or his 
party. So they took great care to visit the packet, and to 
stop any that should go to court post; and all people were 
under such terror that no courap was left. Only Lord 
Lorn sent one on his own horses, who was to go on in cross¬ 
roads, till he got into Yorkshire; for they had seemed 
every stage to Durham. By this means*the Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale had'the news three days before the Duke of Rich- 
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1662 . tnond and Lord Tarbot got to court. He carried it pre- 
sehtly to the King, who could scarce believe it. But when 
piemd with letters that it was certainly true, he assured 

this, the Earl of Lauderdale that he would preserve him, and 
never suffer such a destructive precedent to pass. He said 
he looked for no better upon the Duke of Richmond’s go¬ 
ing to Scotland, and his being perpetually drunk there. 
This mortified the Earl of Lauderdale; for it looked like 
the laying in an excuse for the Earl of Midletoun. From 
the King, by his orders, he went to the Earl of Clarendon, 
and told all to him. He was amazed at it, and said that 
certainly he had some secret friend that had got into their 
confidence, and had persuaded them to do as they had 
done on design to ruin them: but growing more serious, he 
added, he was sure the King on liis own account would take 
care not to suffer such a thing to pass; otherwise no man 
could serve him : if way was given to such a method of 
proceeding, he himself would go out of his dominions as 
fast as his gout would suffer him. 

Two days after this, the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Tarbot came to court. They brought the act of incapacity 
sealed up, together with a letter from the parliament, mag¬ 
nifying the Earl of Midietoun’s services, and another letter 
signed by ten of the bishops, setting forth his zeal for the 
church, and his care of tljem all; and in particular they 
set out the design he was then on> of going round some of 
the worst affected counties to see the church establiished 
in them, as a work that was highly meritorious. At the 
same time he sent over the Earl of Newburgh to Ireland, 
to engage the Duke of Ormond to represent to the King 
the good effects that they began to feel in that kingdom, 
from the Earl of Midietoun’s administration in Scotland; 
hoping the King would not discourage, much less change 
so faithful a minister. The King received the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord Tarbot very coldly. When they de¬ 
livered the act of incapacity to him, he assured them, it 
should never be opened by him; and said their last act¬ 
ings were like madmen, or like men that were perpetually 
drunk. Lord Tarbot said, all was yet entire, and in* his 
hands, the act being to live or to die as he pleased; he 
magnified the Earl of Midietoun’s zeal in his service, and 
the loyal affections of his parliament, who had, on this oc- 
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casion, consulted both the Kind’s safety and his honour: 
the incapacity act was only intended to put it out of the 
power of men, who had been formerly bad instruments, to 
be so any more: and even that was submitted by them to 
the King’s judgment. The King heard them patiently, and, 
without any farther discourse on the subject, dismissed 
them; so they hoped they had mollified him. But the 
Earl of Lauderdale turned the matter upon the Earl of 
Midletoun and Lord Tarbot, who had made the King be¬ 
lieve that the parliament desired leave to incapacitate 
some, whereas no such desire had ever been made in par¬ 
liament ; and then after the King, upon that misrepresenta¬ 
tion, had given way to it, the parliament was m^de to be¬ 
lieve that the King desired that some might be put under 
that censure ; so that the abuse had been equally put on 
both. Honours went by ballot at Venice ; but punishments 
had never gone so, since the ostracism at Athens, which 
was the factious practice of a jealous commonwealth, ne¬ 
ver to be set up as a precedent under a monarchy; even 
the Athenians were ashamed of it, when Aristides, the 
justest man among them, fell under tht^ censure; and they 
laid it aside not long after. 

The Earl of Clarendon gave up the thing af? inexcus-f^reai pain^ 
able; but he studied to preserve the Earl of Midletoun. 

The change newly made in the church of Scotland had been toaQ- 
managed by hiia with zeal and success; but though it was 
well begun, yet if these laws were not maintained by a 
vigorous execution, the presbyterians, who were quite dis¬ 
pirited by the steadiness of his conduct, would take hearf 
again, especially if they saw the Earl of Lauderdale grow 
upon him, whom they looked on as theirs in his heart; so 
he prayed the King to forgive one single fault that came 
after so much merit. He also sent advices to the Earl of 
Midletoun tq go on in his care of establishing the church, 
and to get the bishops to send up copious accounts of all 
that he had done. The King ordered him to come up, and 
to give him an account of the affairs in Scotland ; but he 
represented the absolute necessity of seeing some of the 
laws lately made put in execution; for it was hoped the 
King's displeasure would be allayed, and go off, if some 
time could be but gained. 

One act passed in the last parliament that restored the 
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1662 . rights of patronage, the taking away of which even presby- 
ThepJ^by- tory co«ld not carry till 1^^^ iR which they had the 

lerian minis- parliament entirely in their hands. Then tlie election 
lencc'd. of ministers was put in the church session and the lay 
elders; so that from that time all tiiat had been admitted to 
churches came in without presentations. One clause in the 
act declared all these incumbents to be unlawful possessors; 
only it indemnified them for what was pjist, and required 
them before Michaelmas to take presentations from the 
patrons, who were obliged to give them being demanded, 
and to get themselves to be instituted by the bishops; other¬ 
wise their churches were declared vacant on Michaelmas 
day. Thij» took in all the young and hot men; so the pres- 
byterians had many meetings about it, in which they all re¬ 
solved not to obey the act. They reckoned the taking in¬ 
stitution from a bishop was such an owning of his autho¬ 
rity, that it was a renouncing of all their former principles: 
whereas some few that had a mind to hold their benefices, 
thought that was only a secular law tlait gave a legal right 
to their tithes and benefices, and had no relation to their 
spiritual concerns; and therefore, they thought they might 
submit to it, especially where bishops were so moderate as 
to impose no subscription upon them, as the greater part 
were. But the resolution taken by the main body of the 
Presbyterians was, to pay no obedience to any of the acts 
made in this session, and to look on and sec what the state 
would do. The Earl of Midletoun was naturally fierce, 
and that was heightened by the ill state of his affairs at 
fcourt; so he resolved, on a punctual execution of the law. 
He and all about him were at this time so constantly dis¬ 
ordered, by high entertainments and other excesses, that 
even in the short intervals between their drunken bouts, 
they were not cool nor calm enough to consider what they 
were doing. He had also so mean an oj^inion of the 
party, that he believed they would comply with any thing 
ratlier than lose their benefices, and therefore he declared, 
he would execute the law in its utmost rigour. On the 
other hand, ihe heads of the presbyterians reckoned, that 
if great numbers were turned out all at once, it would not 
be possible to fill their places on the sudden; and that the 
government would be forced to take them in again, if there 
were such a vacancy made, that a great part of the nation 
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were left destitute^ and had no divine service amon^ them. 

For that which all the wiser of the party apprehended most 
was, that the bishops would go on slowly, and single out 
some that were more factious, upon particular provocations, 
and turn them out by degrees, as they had men ready to 
put in their room; which would have been more insensible 
and more excusable, if indiscreet zealots had, as it were, 
forced cemsures from them. The advice sent over all the 
country, from their leaders who had settled measures at 
Edinburgh, was, that they should do and say nothing that 
might give a particular distaste, lJut should look on, and do 
their duty as long as they were connived at; and that if 
any proclamation should be issued out/ commanding them 
to be silent, they should all obey at once. In these mea¬ 
sures both sides were deceived in their expectations. The 
bishops went to their several dioceses; and according as 
the people stood affected they were well or ill received: 
and they held their synods every where in October. In the 
northehi parts very*few stood out; but in the western parts 
scarce any came to them. The Earl of Midletoun went to 
Glasgow before Michaelmas: so when the time fixed by the 
act wdis passed, and that scarce any one in all those coun¬ 
ties had paid any regard to it, he called a meeting of the 
privy council, that they mij^t consider what was fit to be 
done. Duke Hamilton told me, they were all so drunk 
that day that they were not capable of considering any 
thing that was laid before them, and would hear of nothing 
but the executing • of the law without any relenting or de¬ 
lay. So a proclamation was issued out, requiring all who 
had their livings without presentations, and who had not 
obeyed the late act, to give over all farther preaching, or 
serving the cure, and to withdraw from their parishes im¬ 
mediately; and the military men that lay in the country 
were ordered to pull them out of their pulpits, if they 
should presume to go on in their functions. This was 
opposed only by Duke Hamilton and Sir James Lockhart, 
father to Sir William Lockhart. They represented, that 
the much greater part of the preachers in these counties 
come into their churches since the year 1649; that 
they were very popular men, both esteemed and beloved 
of their people; it would be a ^eat scandal if they rfiould 
be turned out, and none be ready to be put in their places; 
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1662. aad it would not be possible to find a competent number of 
well qualified men to fill the many vacancies that this pro¬ 
clamation would make. The Earl of Midletoun would hear 
of nothing but the execution of the law: so the procla^ 
mationwas issued out; and upon it above two hundred 
churches were shut up in one day; and above one hundred 
and fifty more were to be turned out for not obeying, and 
submitting to the bishops* summons to their synods. All 
this was done without considering the consequence of it, ex¬ 
communicating it to the other bishops. Sharp said to my sell*,, 
that he knew nothing of it,*nor did he imagine that so rash a 
thing could have been done, till he saw it in print. He was 
glad that this was done without his having any share in it; 
for by it he was furnished with Somewhat, in which he was 
no way concerned, upon which he might cast all the blame 
of all that followed. Yet this was suitable enough to a 
maxim' that he and all that sort of people set up, that the 
execution of laws was that by which all governments main¬ 
tained their strength, as well as their hdiour. The Earl of 
Midletoun was surprised at this extraordinary submission 
of the Presbyterians: he had fancied, that the greatest part 
would have complied, and that some of the more intracta¬ 
ble would have done some extraordinary thing, to have 
justified the severities he would have exercised in that 
case, and was disappointed both ways. Yet this obedi¬ 
ence of a party so little accustomed to it, was much mag¬ 
nified at court: it was said, that all plied before him; they 
knew he was steady, so they saw how necessary it was not 
to change the management, if it was really intended to pre¬ 
serve the church. Lord Tarbot told me, that the King had 
expressed to himself the esteem he had for Sheldon, upon the 
account of the courage that he shewed in the debate con- 
ceining the execution of the act of uniformity at the day 
prefixed, which was St. Bartholomew’s: for some suggested 
the danger that might arise, if the act were vigorously exe¬ 
cuted. From thence it seems the Earl of Midletoun con¬ 
cluded, the zeal he shelved now would be so acceptable, 
that all former errors would be forgiven, if he wentthrougl^ 
with it; as indeed he stuck at nothing. Yet the clamour 
of putting several counties, as it were, under an interdict,, 
was very great: so all endeavours were used to get a.s 
mahy as could be had to fill those vac^^ncies; and, among 
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fathers, I was much pressed, both by the Earl of Glcncairn ^ 662 . 
and the Lord Tarbot, to go into any of the vacant churches 
that I liked. I was then but nineteen; yet there is no law 
in Scotland limiting the age of a priest: and it was upon 
this account that I was let* so far into the secret of all af¬ 
fairs ; for they had such an imagination of some service I 
might do them, that they treated me with very partieular 
freedom and confidence. But I had imbibed the principles 
of moderation so early, that, though I was entirely epis¬ 
copal, yet I would not engage with a body of men, that 
seemed to have the principles and tempers of inquisitors 
in them, and to have no regard to religion in any of their 
proceedings : so I stood upon my youth, and could not be 
wrought on to go to the wTst, though the Earl of Glencairn 
offered to carry me with him under his protection. 

There was a sort of an invitation sent over, the kingdom, 
like a hue and cry, to all persons to accept of benefices in 
the west. The livings were generally well endowed, and 
(lie parsonage-houses were well built, and in good repair; 
and this drew many very worthless persons thither, who had 
little learning, less piety, and no sort of discretion: they a geiiPi ii 
came thither with great prejudices against them, and had 
many difficulties to wrestle with. The former incumbents, 
who were for the most part protestors, were a grave sort of 
people : their spirits were eager, and their tempers sour; 
but. they had an appearance that created respect: they 
were related to the chief families in the country, either by 
blood or marriage; and had lived in so decent a manner, 
that the gentry paid great respect to them. They used to 
visit their parishes much, and were so full of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and so ready at extempore prayer, that from that 
they grew to practise extempore sermons: for the custom 
in Scotland was, after dinner or suppef, to read a chapter 
in the Scripture; and where they happened to come, if it 
was acceptable, they on the sudden expounded the chap¬ 
ter. They had brought the people to such a degree of 
knowledge, fhat cottagers and servants would have prayed 
extempore. I have often oveiheard them at it*; and though 
there was a large mixture of odd. stuff, yet I have been 
astonished to h^r how copious and ready they were in it. 

Their ministers generally brought them about them on the 
Sunday nights, where the sermons were talked over; and 
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1662 . every one, women as well as mfn, were desired to speak 
their sense and their experience; and by these means they 
had a comprehension of matters of religion,, greater than I 
have seen among people of that sort any where. The 
preachers went all in one track, of raising observations on 
points of doctrine out of their text, and proving these by 
reasons, and then of applying those, and shewing the use 
that was to be made of such a point of doctrine, both for 
instruction and terror, for exhortation and comfort, for trial 
of themselves upon it, land for furnishing them with proper 
directions and helps; and this was so methodical, that the 
people grew to follow a sermon quite through every branch 
of it. To this some added, the resolving of doubts con¬ 
cerning the states they were in, or their progress or decay in 
it, which they called cases of conscience; and these were 
taken from what their people said to them at any time, very 
oft being under fits of melancholy, oi’ vapours, or obstruc¬ 
tions, which, though they flowed from natural causes, were 
looked on as the work of the spirit of God, and a particular 
exercise to them; and they fed this disease of weak minds 
too much. Thus they had laboured very diligently, though 
with a wrong method and wrong notions: but as they lived 
in great familiarity with their people, and used to pray and 
to talk oft with them in private, so it can, hardly be ima¬ 
gined to what a degree they were loved and reverenced by 
them. TJ'hey kept scandalous persons under a severe dis¬ 
cipline : for breach of sabbath, for an oath, or the least 
disorder in drunkenness, persons were .cited before the 
church session, that consisted of ten or twelve of the chief 
of the parish, who, with the minister, had this care upon 
them, and w^e solemnly reproved for it. For fornication 
they were not only reproved before these, but there was a 
high place in the church called the stool or pillar of repen¬ 
tance, where they sate at the times of worship for three 
Lord's days, receiving admonitions, and making profes¬ 
sion of repentance on all those days; which isome did with 
many tears, and serious exhortations to all the rest, to t^e 
warning by* their fall; for adultery they were to sit six 
months in that place, covered with sackcloth. These things 
had a grave appearance. Their faults md defects were 
not so conspicuous; they had a very scanty measure of 
learning, and a narrow compass in it; they were little men, 
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of a very indifferent size of capacity, and apt to fiy ou^ 
into great excess of passion and indiscretion; they were 
servile, and too apt to fawn upon, and ffatter their ad¬ 
mirers ; they were affected in their deportipent, and very 
apt to censure all who differed from them, and to believe 
and report whatsoever they heard to their prejudice; and 
they were superstitious and haughty. In their sermons 
they were apt to enlarge on the state of the present time, 
and to preach against the sins of princes and courts--a to¬ 
pic that naturally makes men popular: it has an appear¬ 
ance of courage; and the people are glad to hear those sins 
insisted on in which they perceive they have no share, and 
to believe that all the judgments of God come down by the 
means and procurement of other men’s sins. But their opi¬ 
nions about the independence of the church and clergy on 
the civil power, and their readiness to stir up the people to 
tumults and wars, was that which begot so ill an opinion 
of them at this time in all men, that very few, who were not 
deeply engaged with them in these conceits, pitied them 
much under all the ill usage they noAV met with. I hope this 
is no impertinent nor ungrateful digression: it is a just and 
true account of these men and those times, from which a 
judicious reader will make good inferences. I will con¬ 
clude this with, a judicious answer that one of the wisest 
and best of them, Colvil, who succeeded Leightoun in the 
headship of the college of Edinburgh, made to the Earl of 
Midletoun, when he pressed’him in the point of defensive 
arms to tell plainly his opinion, whether they were lawful 
or not. He said the question had been often put to him, 
and he had always declined to answer it; but to ffim ho 
plainly said, he wished that kings and their ministers would 
believe them lawful, and so govern as men that expect to 
be resisted; bpt he wished that all their subjects would 
believe them to be unlawful, and so the world would be at 
quiet. 

1 do now return to end the account of the state of that 
country at this time. The people were much troubled when IgXJi. pis- 
so many of their ministers were turned out. Their minis- 
ters had, for some months before they were thus silenced, 
been infusing this into their people, both in public and pri- ^ 
vate, that all that was designed in this change of church 
government was to destroy the power of godliness, and to 
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166 S?. give an impunity to vice; that prelacy was a tyranny in the 
church, set on by ambitious and covetous men, who aimed 
at nothing but authority and wealth, luxury and idleness; 
and that tliey intended to encourage vice, that they might 
procure to themselves a great party among the impious and 
immoral. The people, thus prepossessed, seeing the Earl 
of Midletoun, and all the train that followed him through 
those counties, running into excesses of all sorts, and rail¬ 
ing at the very appearance of virtue and sobriety, were con- 
hrnied in the belief of all that their'ministers had told lliem. 
What they had heard concerning Sharp’s betraying those 
that had employed him, and the other bishops, who had 
taken tlie covenant, and had forced it on others, and now 
preached against it, openly owning that they had in so 
doing, gone against the express dictate of their own con¬ 
science, did very much heighten all their prejudices, and 
fixed them so in them, that it was scarce possible to con¬ 
quer them afterwards. All this was out of measure in¬ 
creased by the new incumbents, who were put in the places 
of the ejected preachers, and were generally very mean and 
despicable in all respects: they were the worst preachers 
I ever heard; they were ignorant to a reproach, and many 
of them were openly vitious : they were a disgrace to their 
orders and the sacred functions, and were indeed the dreg 
and refuse of the northern parts. Those of thorn who arose 
abo^ e contempt or scandal, were men of such violent tem¬ 
pers, that they were as much’hated as the others were de¬ 
spised. This was the fatal beginning of restoring episco¬ 
pacy in Scotland, of which few of the bishops scorned to 
have any sense. Fairfoul, the most iconcerncd, had none 
at all; for he fell into a paralytic state, in which he lan¬ 
guished a year before he died. I have thus opened the first 
settlement in Scotland, of which I myself observed what 
was visible, and understood the more secret transactions 
from those who had such a share in them, that it was not 
possible for them to mistake them; and 1 had no reason to 
tliink they intended to deceive or misinform me. 
t66o. I will, ifi the next place, change the climate, and give 
0 ? fingiaiid particular an accounj; as I can of the settlement of Eng¬ 
land, both in church and state; which, though it will be 
perhaps imperfect, and will in some parts be immethodi- 
cal, yet I am well ^assured it will be found true; haviug 
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picked it up at several times from tha Earl of LaudcrdalCi ^<5co. ^ 
8ir Robert Murray, the Earl of Shaftsbury, the Earl of 
Clarendon the son of the lotd chancellor, the Lord Hollis, 
and Sir Harbottle Grimstone, who was the speaker of the 
House of Commons, under whose protection 1 lived nme 
years when I was preacher at the Rolls, he being then 
master of the rolls. From such hands I could not be mis¬ 
led, when I laid all together, and considered what reason 
I had to make allowances for the different accounts that 
diversity of parties and interests may lead men to give, 
they too easily believing some things, and as easily re¬ 
jecting others, as they stood affected. 

After tlie King came over, no person in the House of 
Commons had the courage to move the offering proposi¬ 
tions for any limitation of prerogative, or the defining ot' 
any doubtful pointsall was joy and rapture. If the 
King had applied himself to business, and had pursued 
those designs which he studied to retrieve all the rest of 
his reign, when it was too late, he had probably in those 
first transports carried every thing that he would have de¬ 
sired, either as to revenue or power: but he was so given 
up to pleasure, that he devolved the management of all his 
alfairs on the Earl of Clarendon; who, as he had his breed¬ 
ing in the law, so he had all along declared himself for the 
ancient liberties of England, as well as for the rights of the 
crown. A domestic accident had happened to him, which 
heightened his zeal for the former: he, when he began to 
grow eminent in his profession, came down to see his aged 
father, a gentleman of Wiltshire; who one day, as they 
were walking in the fields together, told him, that me'ti of 
his profession did often stretch law and prerogative, to the 
prejudice of the liberty of the subject, to recommend and 
advance tlicmselves; so he charged him, if ever ho grew to 
any eminence in his profession, that he should never sa¬ 
crifice the laws and liberties of his country to his own 
interests, or to the will of a prince: he repeated this 
twice, and immediately he fell into a fit of an apoplexy, 
of which he died in a few hours. This the Earl of Claren 
don told the Lady Ranelagh, who put him often in mind 
of it; and from her I had it. 

' He resolved not to siietch the prerogative beyond what 
il was before the wars; and would neitlh'r set aside the pe- 
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1660 . tjtion of right, nor endeavour to raise the courts of the star 
ci^n^i’s chamber, or the high commission again, which could have 
i«"t andino- been easily done, if he had set about it; nor did he think 
fit to move for the repeal of the act for triennial f jllrlia- 
ments, till other matters were well settled. He took care, 
indeed, to have all the things that were extorted by the 
long parliament from King Charles I. to be repealed; and 
since the dispute of the power of the militia was the most 
important, and the most insisted on, he was very earnest to 
have that clearly determined for the future: but as to all 
the acts relating to property, or the just limitation of the 
prerogative, such as the matter of the ship-money, the ton¬ 
nage and poundage, and the habeas corpus act, he did 
not touch on these: and as for the standing revenue, 
1,200,000^. a year was all that was asked; and, though it 
wasimuch more than any of our kings had formerly, yet it 
was readily granted; this was to answer all the ordinary 
expense of the government. It was believed, that if two 
millions had been asked, he could have carried it; but he 
had no mind to put the King out of the necessity of having 
recourse to his parliament. The King came afterwards to 
believe, that he could have raised both his authority and 
revenue much higher, but that he had no mind to caivy it 
farther, or to trust him too much. Whether all these things 
could have been got at that time, or not, is above my con¬ 
jecture ; but this I know, that all the Earl of Clarendon's 
enemies, after his fall, said these things had been easily 
obtained, if he had taken any pains in the matter; but that 
he himself had no mind to it; and they infused this into 
the King, so that he believed it, and hated him mortally on 
that account; and in lus dilficultics afterwards, he said 
often, all those things mjght have been prevented if the 
Earl of Clarendon had been true to him. 

Tlie King had not been many days at Whitehall, when 
one Vernier, a violent fifth-monarchy man, who thought it 
was not enough to believe that Christ was to reign on earth, 
and to p^t the saints in the possession of the kingdom (an 
opinion that they were all unspeakably fond of), but added 
to this, that the saints were to take the kingdom themselves. 
He gathered some of the most furious of the party to a 
meeting in Colemamstreet: there they concerted the day 
and the manner of their rising to set Christ on hrs throne. 
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as they called it; but ^thal they meant to manage the 
government in his name; and were so formal, that they had 
prepared standards and colours with their devices on them, 
and furnished themselves with very good arms; but when 
the day came, there was but a small appearance, not ex¬ 
ceeding twenty. However, they resolved to venture out 
into the streets, and cry out, No King but Christ! Some 
of them seemed persuaded that Christ would come down 
and head them. They scoured the streets before them, and 
made a great progress. Some were afraid, and all were 
amazed at this piece of extravagance. They killed a great 
many, but were at last mastered by numbers; and were all 
either killed, or taken and executed. Upon thivS some 
troops of guards were raised; and there Was a great talk 
of a design, as soon as the army was disbanded, to raise a 
force that should be so chosen and modelled, that the Kipg 
might depend upon it; and that it should be so considera¬ 
ble, that there might be no reason to apprehend new tumults 
any more. The Earl of Southampton looked on a while; 
and when he saw how this design seemed to be entertained 
and magnified, he entered into a very free expdbtulation 
with the Earl of Clarendon about it: he Said, they had felt 
the effects of a military government, though sober and re¬ 
ligious, in Cromweirs army : he believed vitious and dis*- 
solute troops would be much worse; the King wx>uld grow 
foknd of them; and they would quickly become insolent 
ana ungovernable; and then such men as he was must be 
only instruments to serve their ends. He said, he Would 
not look on, and see the min of his country begun, and be 
silent;—a white staff should not bribe him. The Earl of 
Clarendon was persuaded he was in the right, and promised 
he would divert the King from any other force than what 
might be decent to make a shew with, and what might serve 
to disperse unruly multitudes, llie Earl Southampton 
said, if it went no farther he could bear it; but it would not 
be easy to fix such a number as would please our princes 
and not give jealousy. The Earl of Clarendon persuaded 
the King, that it was necessary for him to carry himself 
\vith great caution till the old army should be disbanded; 
for, if an ill humour got among them, they knew both their 
courage and their principles, which the present times had 
for a while a little suppressed; yet upon any just jealousy 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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^60. there^ might be great cause to feair new and more violent 
disorders. By these means the King was so wrought on, 
that there was no great occasion given for jealousy. The 
army was to be disbanded, but in such a manner, with so 
much respect, and so exact an account of arrears, and such 
gratuities, that it looked rather to be the dismissing them 
to the next opportunity, and a reserving them till there 
should be occasion for their service, than a breaking of them. 
They were cert|iinly the bravest, tlie best disciplined, and 
the soberest army, that had ever been known in these latter 
ages; every soldier was able to do the functions of an of¬ 
ficer. The court was in great quiet when they got rid of 
such a burden as lay on them from the fear of such a body 
of men. The guards and the new troops that were raised, 
were made up of such of the army as Monk recommended 
and answered for; and witli that his great interest at court 
came to a stand: he was little considered afterwards. 

The trial In onc thing the temper of the nation appeared to be 
?(mT/the contrary to severe proceedings; for though the regicides 
regicidea, were at that time odious beyond all expression, and the 
trials aiM executions of the first that suffered were run to 
by vast crowds, and all people seemed pleased with the 
sight, yet the odiousness of the crime grew at last to be so 
much flattened by the frequent executions, and by most of 
those who suffered, dying with mueff firmness and shew of 
piety, justifying all they had done, not without a seeming 
joy for their suffering on that account, that the King was 
advised not to proceed farther; at least not to have the 
scene so near the court as Charing-cross. It was indeed 
remarkable, that Peters, a sort of an enthusiastical buffoon 
preacher, thougli a very vftious man, who had been of 
great use to Cromwell, and had been outrageous in pres¬ 
sing the King’s death, with the cruelty and rudeness of an 
inquisitor, wqs the man, of them all, that was the most 
sunk in his spirit, and could not, in any sort, bear his pu¬ 
nishment : he had neither the honesty to repent of it, nor the 
strength of mind to suffer for it, as all the rest of them did: 
he was observed all the while to be drinking some cordial 
liquors to keep him from fainting. Harrison was the first 
, that suffered; he was a fierce and bloody enthusiast: and 
it '^yas believed, that while the array was in doubt, whether 
it was fitter to kill the King privately, or to bring him to an 
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open trial, that he offered, if a private way was settled on, 
to be the man that should do it; so hew^s begun with: 
but, however reasonable this might be in itself, it had a 
very ill effect; for he was a man of great heat and resolu¬ 
tion, fixed in his principles, and ^o persuaded of them', that 
he never looked after any interests of his own, but had op¬ 
posed Cromwell when he set up for hiirtself. He went 
through all the indignities and severities of his execution, 
in which the letter of the law in cases of treason was punc¬ 
tually observed, with a calmness, or rather a cheerfulness, 
that astonished the spectators. He spoke very positively, 
that what they had done was the cause and work of God, 
which he was confident God would own and raise up again, 
how much soever it suffered at that time: upon this a re¬ 
port was spread, and generally believed, that he said, he 
hiihself should rise again; though the party denied that, 
and reported the words as I have set^them down. One 
person escaped, as was reported, merely by his vices— 

Henry Martin, who had been a most violent enemy to 
monarchy; but all that he moved for was upon Roman 
or Greek principles; he never entered into matters of re¬ 
ligion, but on design to laugh both at them and all mo¬ 
rality ; for he was both an impious and vicious man; and 
now in his imprisonment, he delivered himself up to vice 
and blasphemy. It was said, that this helped him to so 
many friends, that upon that very account he was spared. 

John Goodwin and Milton did also escape all censure, to 
the surprise of all people. Goodwin had so often not only 
justified, but magnified the putting tlie King to death, both 
in his sermons and books, that few thought he could’ have 
been either forgot or excused; for Peters and he were the 
only preachers that spoke of it in that strain: but Goodwin 
had been so zealous an Arminian, and had sown such divi¬ 
sion among all the sectaries upon these heads, that it was 
said this procured him friends: upon what account so¬ 
ever it was, he was not censured. Milton had appeared so 
boldly, though with much wit, and great purity and ele¬ 
gancy of style, against Salmasius and others, upon that 
argument of putting the King to death; and had discovered 
such violence against the Jate King and all the royal fa¬ 
mily, and against mortarchy, that it was thought a strange 
omission if he was forgot, and an odd strain of clemency. 
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it was intended he should be forgiven: he was not ex- 
cepted out of the act of indemnity: and afterwards he 
came out of his concealment, and lived many years much 
visited by all strangers, and much admired by all at home 
for the poems he writ, though he was then blind; chiefly 
the^t of Paradise Lost, in which there is a nobleness both 
of contrivance and execution, that, though he aflected to 
write in blank verse without rhyme, and made many new 
and rough words, yet it was esteemed the beautifullcst and 
perfectest poem that ever was writ, at least in our language. 

1661. Put as the sparing these persons was much censured,.so 
racten hand the putting Sir Henry Vane to death was 

as much blamed; for the declaration from Breda being 
full for an indemnity to all, except the regicides, he was 
comprehended in that; since, though he was for dianging 
the government and deposing the King, yet he did not ap¬ 
prove of the puttihg him to death, nor of the force put on 
the parliament, but did for some time, while these things 
were acted, withdraw from the scene. This was so re¬ 
presented by his friends, that an address was made by both 
houses on his behalf, to which the King gave a favourable 
answer, though in general words. 8o he reckoned that he 
was sale, that being equivalent to an act of parliament, 
though it wanted the necessary forms. 1 et the great share 
he had in the attainder of the Earl of Sti cdford, and in the 
whole turn of affairs to the total change of government, 
but, above all, the great opinion that was had of his parts 
and capacity to embroil matters again, made the court 
think it necessary to put him out of the Way. He was na¬ 
turally a very fearful man; this one who knew him w cll 
told me, and gave me eminent instances of it. He had a 
head as daikened in his notions of religion as his mind 
was clouded with fear: for though he set up a form of re¬ 
ligion in a way of his own,, yet it consisted rather in a 
withdrawing from all other forms, than in aiiy new or parti¬ 
cular opinions or forms; from which he and his party were 
called Seekers, and seemed to wait for some new and 
clearer manifestations. In these meetings he preached and 
prayed often himself, but with so peculiar a darkness, that 
though I have sometimes taken pains to see if 1 could find 
out his meaning in his works, yet I could never reach it: 
and since many others have said the same, it may be rea- 
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sonable to believe he hid somewhat that a necessary 
key to the rest. His friends told me he leaned to Origen’s 
notion pf an universal salvation of all, botli of devils and 
the damned, and to the doctrine of pre-existence". When 
he saw his death was designed, he composed himself to it, 
with a resolution that surprised all who knew how little oA* 
that was natural to him. Some instances of this were very 
extraordinary, though they cannot be mentioned with de¬ 
cency. He was beheaded on Tower-hill, wliere a new and 
very indecent practice was begun. It was observed that 
the dying speeches of the regicides bad left impressions on 
the hearers, that were not at all to tlie advantage of the go¬ 
vernment. So strains of a peculiar nature being expected 
from liim, to prevent that, drummers were placed under 
the scaffold, who as soon as he began to speak ot' the 
public, upon a sign given, struck up witli their drums;— 

IJjis put him in no disordiT: he deshed they might be 
stopped, for he understood what was meant by it. Then 
lie went through liis devotions; aiid, as he was taking 
leave of those about him, he happening to say somewhat 
with relation to the times, the druuis struck up a second 
time ; so he gave over, and diecl witli so much composed- 
ness, that it was generally thought the goverument had lost 
more than it had gained by bis deatli. 

The act of indemnity passed witli very few exceptions, 'rheKinp 
at which the cavaliers were highly dissatisfied, and made 
great complaints of it. In the disposal of offices and pleasure*, 
places, as it was not possible to gratify all, so there was 
little regard had to men’s merits or services. The King 
was determined to most of these by the cabal that met at 
Mrs. Palmer’s lodgings. And though the Earl of Cla¬ 
rendon did often prevail with the, King to alter the resolu¬ 
tions taken there, yet he was forced to let a great deal go 
that he did not like. He would never make applications 
to Mrs. Palmer, nor let any thing pass the seal in which 
she was named; as the Earl of Southampton would never 
suffer her name to be in the Treasury-books. Those vir¬ 
tuous ministers thought it became them to let the world 
see that they did not comply with the King in his vices; 
but whether the Earl of Clarendon spoke so freely to the 
King about his course of life, as was given out, I cannot 
tell. When the cavaliers saw they had not that share in 
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places that they expected, they complained of it so highly 
that the Earl of Clarendon, to excuse the King's passing 
them by, was apt to beat down the value they set on their 
services. This laid the foundation of an implacable hatred 
in many of them, that was completed by the extent and 
indemnity ^comprehensiveness of the act of indemnity, which cut off 
maintained, their hopes of being reimbursed out of the tines, if not the 
confiscations of those who had, during the course of the 
wars, been on the parliament's side. It is true, the first 
parliament, called by way of derogation*, the Convention, 
had been too much on that side not to secure themselves 
and their friends ; so they took care to have the most com¬ 
prehensive words put in it that could be thought of: but 
when the new parliament was called a year after, in which 
there was a design to set aside the act of indemnity, and to 
have brought in a new one, the King did so positively in¬ 
sist on his adhering to the act of indemnity* that the de¬ 
sign of breaking into it w^as laid aside. The Earl of Claren¬ 
don owned it was his counsel. Acts or promises of in¬ 
demnity, he thought, Ought to be held sacred: a fidelity in 
the observation of them was the only foundation upon 
which any government could hope to quiet seditions or 
civil wars; and if people once thought that those promises 
were only made to deceive them, without an intention to 
observe them religiously, they would never for the future 
hearken to any treaty. He often said it was the making 
those promises had brought the King home, and it was the 
keeping them must keep him at home : so that whole work 
from beginning to end was entirely his. The angry men, 
that were thus disappointed of all their hopes, made a jest 
of the title of it, “ An act of oblivion and of indemnity f 
and said, the King had passed an act of oblivion for his 
friends, and of indemnity for his enemies. To load the 
Earl of Clarendon the more, it was given out that he ad¬ 
vised the King to%ain his enemies, since he was sure of his 
friends by their principles: with this he was often charged, 
though he always denied it. Whether the King fastened it 
upon him after he had disgraced him, to make him the 
more odious, I cannot tell. It is certain the King said 
many very hard tilings of him, for w^hich he was much 
blamed; and in most of them he was but little believed. 

It was natural for the King, upon his restoration, to look 
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out for a proper marriage. And it was soon obsei^^ed 
that he wa^ resolved not to marry a protestant. He pre- 
tended a contempt of the Germans, and of the northern marriage, 
cro^vns. France had no sister. He had seen the Duke 
of Orleans's daughters, and liked none of them. Spain had 
only two infantas; and as the eldest was married to,the 
King of France, the second was to go to Vienna. So the 
house of Portugal only remained to furnish him a wife 
among the cro\vned heads. Monk began to hearken to a 
motion made him for this by a Jew that managed the con- 
cenis of Portugal, which were now given for lost, since 
they were abandoned by France by the treaty of the Pyre¬ 
nees ; in which it appears, by Cardinal Mazarin's letters, 
that he did entirely deliver up their concerns, which was 
imputed to his desire to please the Queen-mother of France, 
who, being a daughter of Spain, owned herself still to be in 
the interests of Spain in every thing in which France was 
not concerned, for in that case vshe pretended she was true 
to the crown of France. And this was the true secret of 
Cardinal Mazarin’s carrying on that war so feebly as he 
did. to gratify the Queen*mother on the one hand, and his 
own covetousness on the other; for the less public ex¬ 
pense was made, he had the greater occasions of enriching 
himself, which was all he thought on. The Portuguese be¬ 
ing thus, as they thought, cast off by France, were very ap¬ 
prehensive of falling under the Castillians; who, how weak 
soever they were in opposition to France, yet were like to 
be too hard for them, when they had nothing else on their 
hands: so vast oilers were made, if the King would marry 
their Infanta and take them under his protection. Monk 
was the more encouraged to entertain the proposition, be¬ 
cause some pretended, that, in the beginning of the war of 
Portugal, King Charles had entered into a negociation for 
a marriage between his son and this infanta. And the ve¬ 
neration paid his memory was then S(#high, that every 
thing he had projected was esteemed sacred. Monk pro¬ 
mised to serve the interests of Portugal: and that was, as 
Sir Robert Southwell told me, the first step made in that 
matter. Soon after the King came into England, an em¬ 
bassy of congratulation came from thence, with order.s to 
negociate that business. The Spanish ambassador, who 
had a pretension of merit from the King in behalf of that 
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1662 . crown, since they had received and entertained him at 
Bnissels, when France had thrown him off, set himself 
much afainst this match; and among other things affirmed, 
that the Infanta was incapable of having childrenbut 
this was little considered. The Spaniards are not very 
scnipulous in affirming any thing that serves their ends, 
and this marriage was like to secure the kingdom of Por¬ 
tugal : so it was no wonder that he opposed it; and little 
regard was had to all tliat he said to break it. 
propoH^^ At tlfis time Monsieur Fouqtiet was gaining an ascendant 
from France, in the counscls of Frattcc, Cardinal Mazarin falling then 
into a languishing, of which he died a year after. He sent 
one over to the King with a project of an alliance between 
France and England. He was addressed first to the Earl 
of Clarendon, to whom he enlarged on all the headKS of the 
scheme he had brought, of which the match with Portugal 
was a main article; and, to make all go down the better, 
Fouquet desired to enter into a particular friendship with 
the ^rl of Clarendon, and sent him the offer of 10,000Z. 
and assured him of the renewing the same present every 
year. The Lord Clarendon told him he would lay all that 
related to.the King faithfully before him, and give him his 
answer in a little time; but for what related to himself, he 
said, he served a great and bountiful master, who knew 
well how to support and reward his servants: he would 
ever serve him faithfully; and, because he knew he must 
serve those from whom he accepted the hire, therefore he 
rejected the offer with great indignation. He laid before 
the King the heads of the proposed alliance, which required 
much consultation; but, in the next place, he told both 
the King and his brother’what had been offered to himself, 
'fhey both advised him to accept of it. Why, said he, have 
you a mind that I should betray you ? The King answered, 
he knew nothin^could corrupt him. Then, said he, you 
know me better Than I do mysell’; for if I take the money 
i shall find the sweet of it, and study to have it continued 
to me—4)y deserving it. He told them how he had rejected 
the offer, and very seriously warned the King of the danger 
he saw he might fall into, if he suffered any of those who 
.served him, to be once pensioners to other princes: those 
presents were made only to bias them in their counsels, 
and to discover secrets by their means; and if the King 
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gave way to it, the taking money would soon grow to a 1662 . 
habit, and spread like an infection through the whole court. 

As the motion for the match with Portugal was carried Duke of 
on, an incident of an extraordinary nature happened in the 
court. The Earl of Clarendon's daughter, being with child, 
and near her time, called upon the Duke of York to own 
his marriage with her. She had been maid of honour to 
the Princess Royal; and the Duke, who was even to his 
old age of an amorous disposition, tried to gain her to com¬ 
ply with his desires: she managed the matter with-so much 
address, that in conclusion he married her. Her father did 
very solemnly protest that he knew nothing of the matter, 
till now that it broke out. The Duke thought to have shaken 
her from claiming it by great promises, and as great threat- 
enings ; but she was a woman of a great spirit: she said 
she was his wife, and would have it known that she was so, 
let him use her afterwards as he pleased. Many discourses 
were set about upon this occasion; but the King ordered 
some bishops and judges to peruse the proofs she had to 
produce; and they reported that, according to the doctrine 
of the gospel and the law of England, it was a good mar¬ 
riage: so it was not possible to break it, but by trying 
how far the matter could be carried against her, for marry¬ 
ing a person so near the King without his leave. The King 
would not break with the Earl of Clarendon; and so he told 
his brother he must drink as he brewed, and live with her 
whom he had made his wife. All the Earl of Clarendon’s 
enemies rejoiced at this; for they reckoned, how much so¬ 
ever it seemed to raise him at present, yet it would raise 
envy so high against him, and make the King so jealous of 
him, as being more in his brother’s interests than in his 
own, that they looked on it as that which would end in his 
ruin. And he himself thought so, as his son told me; for, 
as soon as he knew of it, and when he saw his son lifted 
up with it, he protested to him that he Ifhew nothing of the 
matter till it broke out; but added, that he looked on it as 
that which must be all their ruin, sooner or later. 

Upon this I will digress a little, to give an account ^1 
the Duke’s character, whom 1 knew for some years so par-'' 
ticularly, that I can say much upon my own knowledge. 

He was very brave in his youth, and so much magnified by 
Monsieur Turenne, that, till his marriage lessened him, he 
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really clouded tlie King, and passed for the superior genius. 
He was naturally candid and sincere, and a firm friend, till 
affairs and his religion wore out all his first principles and 
inclinations. He had a great desire to understand affairs, 
and in order to that, he kept a constant journal of all that 
passed, of which he shewed me a great deal. The Duke of 
Buckingham gave me once a short but severe character of 
the two brothers; it was the more severe, because it was 
true. The King (he said) could see things if he w ould, and 
the Duke would see things if he could: he had no true 
judgment, and was soon determined by those whom he 
trusted, but was obstinate against all other advices. He 
was bred with high notions of the kingly authority, and laid 
it down for a maxim, that all who opposed the King were 
rebels in their hearts. He was perpetually in one amour 
or other, without being very nice in his choice; upon which 
the King said once, he believed his brother had his mis¬ 
tresses given him by his priests for penance. He gave me 
this account of his changing his religion:—when he escaped 
out of the hands of the Earl of Northumberland, who had 
the charge of his education trusted to him by the parlia¬ 
ment, and had used him with great respect, all due care 
was taken, as soon as he got beyond Sea, to form him to a 
strict adherence to the church of England: among other 
things, much was said of the authority of the church, and 
of the tradition from the apostles in support of episco¬ 
pacy ; so that when he came to observe that there was more 
reason to submit to the catholic church than to one parti¬ 
cular church, and that other traditions might be taken on 
her word, as well as episcopacy was received among us, 
he thought the step was not great, but that it was very rea¬ 
sonable to go over to the church of Rome: and Doctor 
Steward having taught him to believe a real but incon¬ 
ceivable presence of Christ in the sacrament, he thought 
this went more than half way to transubstantiation. He 
said that a nun’s advice to him, to pray every day, that if 
he was not in the right way, (Jod would set him right, did 
make a great impression on him; but he never told me 
when or where he was reconciled. He suffered me to say 
a great deal to him on all these heads. I shewed the dif¬ 
ference between submission and obedience in matters of or¬ 
der and indifferent things, and an implicit submission from 
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the belief of infallibility; I also shewed him the difference 
between a speculation of a mode of Christ’s presence, when 
it rested in an opinion, and an adoration founded on it: 
though the opinion of such a presence was wrong, there 
was no great harm in that alone, bat the adoration of an 
undue object.w^as idolatry. He suffered me to talk much 
and often to him on these heads, but I plainly saw it made 
no impression; and all that he seemed to intend by it was, 
to make use of me as an instrument to soften the aversion 
that people began to be possessed with to him. He was 
naturally eager and revengeful; and was against the taking 
off any that set up in opposition to the measures of the 
court, and who by that means grew popular in the House 
of Commons; he was for rougher methods. He continued 
for many years dissembling his religion, and seemed zealous 
for the church of England; but it was chiefly on design to 
hinder all propositions that tended to unite us among our¬ 
selves. He was a frugal Prince, and brought his court 
into method and magnificence, for he had 100,000/. a-year 
allowed him. He was made high admiral; and he came 
to understand all the concerns of the sea very particularly. 

He had a very able secretary about him. Sir William Co¬ 
ventry ; a man of great notions and eminent virtues, the 
best speaker in the House of Commons, and capable of 
bearing the chief ministry, as it was once thought he was 
very near it. The Duke found all the great seamen had a 
deep tincture from their education; they both hated popery 
and loved liberty; they were men of severe tempers, and 
kept good discipline: but in order to the putting the fleet 
into more confident hands, the Duke began a method of 
sendiug pages of honour, and other young persons of qua¬ 
lity, to be bred to the sea; and these were put in command 
as soon as they were capable of it, if not sooner. This 
discouraged many of the old seamen, when they saw in 
what a channel advancement was like to go; who upon that 
left the service, and went and commanded merchantmen. 

By this means the virtue and discipline of the navy is much 
lost. It is true, we have a breed of many gallant men, who 
do distinguish themselves in action, but Tt is thought the 
nation has suffered much by the vices and disorders of 
those captains, who have risen by their quality more than 
by merit or service. 
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1662. The Dutchess of York was a very extraordinary woman: 

she had a great knowledge, and a lively sense of things; 
Dutchess's she soon understood what belonged to a princess, and 
character, rathcT toQ much. She writ well, and 

had begun the Duke’s life, of which she shewed me a 
volume: it was all drawn from his journal, and he intend¬ 
ed to have employed me in carrying it on. She was 
bred to great strictness in religion^ and practised secret 
confession: Morley told me he was her confessor. She 
began at twelve years old, and continued under his direc¬ 
tion, till, upon her father’s disgrace, he was put from the 
court. She Was generous and friendly, but was too severe 
an enemy. 

iTic Duke- The King’s third brother, the Duke of Gloucester, was of 
ler^iharac- ^ ditfcrcnt from his two brothers. He was active, 

ter. and loved business; was apt to have particular friendships, 
and had an insinuating temper, which was generally very 
acceptable. The King loved him much better than the 
Duke of York; but he was uneasy when he saw there was 
no post left for liim, since Monk was general; so he spoke 
to the Earl of Clarendon, that he might be made lord trea¬ 
surer. But he told him it was a post below his dignity: 
he would not be put otf with that, for he could not bear an 
idle life, nor to see his brother at the head of the fleet, when 
he himself had neither business nor dependence. But the 
mirth and entertainments of that time raised his blood 
so high, that he took the small pox, of which he died, much 
lamented by all, but most particularly by tjie King; who 
was never in his whole life seen so much troubled, as he 
was on that occasion. Those who would not believe he 
had much tenderness in his nature, imputed this rather to 
his jealousy of the brother that survived, since he had now 
lost the only person that could balance him. Not long 
after him, the Princess Boyal died likewise of the small 
pox, but was not much lamented. She had lived in her 
widowhood for some years witKgreat reputation, kept a de¬ 
cent court, and supported her brothers very liberally, and 
lived within bounds. But her motlier, who had the art of 
making herself believe any thing she had a mind to, upon 
a conversation with the Queen-mother of France, fancied 
the King of France might be inclined to marry her; so she 
writ to her to come to Paris. In order to that, she mado 
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an equipage far above what she could support: so she ran 
herself into debt, sold all her jewels, and some estates that 
were in her power as her son’s guardian; and was not only 
disappoijited of that vain expectation, but fell into some 
misfortunes, that lessened the reputation she had formerly 
lived in. Upon* her death it might have been expected, 
both in justice and gratitude, that the King would in a most 
particular maimer have taken her son, the young Prince of 
Orange, into his protection: but he fell into better hands; 
for his grandmother became his guardian, and look care 
both of his estate and his education. 

Thus two of the branches of the royal family were cut 
olF soon after the Restoration: and so little do the events royni famVr 
of things answer the lirst appearances, that a royal family 
of three princes and two princesses, all young and graceful ^ 
persons, that promised a numerous issue, did moulder 
away so fast, that now, while I am writing, all is reduced 
to the person of the Queen, and the Dutchess of Savoy. 

The’ King had a very numerous issue, though none by his 
Queen. The Duke had by both his wives,, and some irre¬ 
gular amours, a very numerous issue. And the present 
Queen has had a most fruitful marriage as to issue, though 
none of them survive. The Princess Denriette was so 
pleased with the diversion of the French court, that she 
was glad to go thither again to be married to that King’s 
brother. 

As the treaty with Portugal Went on, France did engage -Schoniiiers 
in the concern^of that crown, though they had by treaty 
promised the contrary to the Spaniards, To excuse their EnRiand 
perfidy. Count Schornberg, a German by birth, and a cal- 
vinist by his religion, was ordered to go thither, as one pre¬ 
vailed with by the Portugal ambassador, and not as sent over 
by the orders of the court of France. He passed through Eng¬ 
land to concert with the King the matters of Portugal, and 
the supply that was to be sent thither from England. He told 
me, the King had admitted him into great familiarities with 
him at Paris. He had known him first at the Hague: for he 
was the Prince of Orange's particular favourite; but had so 
great a share in the last violent actions of his life, seizing 
the states, and the attempt upon Amsterdam, that he left 
the service upon his death; and gained so great a reputation 
in France, that, after the Prince of Conde and Turenne, he 
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was thought the best general they had. He had much free 
discourse with the King, though he found his mind was so 
turjicd to mirth and pleasure, that he seemed scarce capable 
of laying any thing to heart. He advised him to set up for 
the head of the protestant religion; for though, he said to 
him, he knew he had not much religion, yet his interests led 
him to that. It would keep the princes of Germany in 
a great dependence on him, and make him the umpire of all 
their affairs; and would procure him great credit with the 
hugonots of France, and keep that crown in perpetual fear 
of him. He advised the King to employ the military men 
that had served under Cromwell, whom he thought the best 
officers he had ever seen; and he was sorry to see they 
were dismissed, and that a company of wild young men 
w'crc those the King relied on. But what he pressed most 
on the King, as the business then in agitation, was concern- 
\n'^(hc Dunkirk: the Spaniards pretended it ought 

r.HKh. be restored to them, since it was te^en from them by 
Cromwell, when they had the King and his brothers in their 
armies; but that was not much regarded. The French pre¬ 
tended, that by their agreement with Cromwell, he was only 
to hold it till they had repaid the charge of the war; there¬ 
fore they, offering to lay that down, ought to have tlie place 
delivered to them. The King was in no sort bound by 
this. So the matter under debate was, whether it ought to 
be kept or sold ? The military men, who were believed to 
be corrupted by France, said the place was not tenable; 
that in time of peace it would put the King to a great 
charge; and in time of war it would not quit the cost of 
keeping it. The Earl of Clarendon said, he understood not 
those matters, but appealed to Monk’s judgment, who did 
positively advise the letting it go for the sum that France 
offered. To make the business go the easier, the King 
promised that he would layup all the money in the Tower, 
and that it should not be touched but upon extraordinary 
occasions. Schomberg advised, in opposition to all this, 
that the King should keep it; for, considering the naval 
jiower of England, it could not be taken. Ho knew, that 
though France spoke big, as if they would break with Eng¬ 
land unless that was delivered up, yet they were far from 
the thoughts of it. He had considered the place well, and 
he was sure il could never be taken as long as England was 
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master of the sea; tlie holding it would keep both France 
and Spain in a dependence on the King: but he was sin- 
gular in that opinion: so it was sold, and all the money 
that was paid for it was immediately squandered away 
among the mistress’s creatures. 

By this the King lost his reputation abroad: the court T^^er a 
was believed venal; and because the Earl of Clarendon 
was in greatest credit, the blame was cast chiefly on him • port! on. 
though his son assured me, he kept himself out of that alFair 
entirely.* The cost bestowed on that place since that 
time, and the great prejudice we have sulFered by it, has 
made that sale to be often reflected on very severely: but 
it was pretended, that Tangier, which was ofl'ercd as a part 
of the portion that the Infanta of Portugal was to bring 
with her, was a place of much greater consequence. Its 
situation in the map is indeed very eminent; and if Spain 
liad been then in a condition to put any restraint on our 
trade, it had been of great use to us, especially if the making 
a mole there had been more practicable than it proved to 
be. It was then spoken of in the court in the highest 
strains of flattery. It was said, this would not only give 
us the entire command of the Mediterranean trade, but it 
would be a place of safety for a squadron to be always 
kept there, for securing our West and East India traded 
and such mighty things were said of it, as if it had been 
reserved for the King’s reign, to make England as glorious 
abroad, as it was happy at home: though since that time 
we have never been able, neither by force nor treaty, to get 
ground enough round the town from the Moors, to maintain 
the garrison: but every man that was employed there 
studied only his own interest, and how to rob the King. If 
the money that was laid out in the mole at ditferent times, 
had been raised successively, as fast as the work could 
be carried on, it might have been made a very valuable 
place. But there were so many di^eontinuings, and so 
many new undertakings, that after an immense charge the 
court grew weary of it, and in the year 10^8 they sent a 

* By Monsieur D’Estrade’s Letters, publish(?d some yt?ais 
after the author’s death, it should seem, that the Eail of Claren¬ 
don had a considerable share in that ncgocialion. 
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166 ^. squadron of ships to bring away the garrison, and to de- 
stroy all the works. 

This matter of the King’s marriage with the Infanta of 
Portugal was at last concluded. The Earl of Sandwich 
went for her, and was tlic King’s proxy in the nuptial cere¬ 
mony. The King communicated the matter both to the 
parliament of England, and Scotland. And so strangely 
wore people changed, that though they all had seen the 
mischievous effects of a Jjopish queen in the former reign, 
yet not one person moved against it in either parliament, 
except the Earl of Cassilis in Scotland, who raoVed for an 
address to the King to marry a protestant. He had but 
one to second him; so entirely were men run from one ex^ 
treme to another. 

ofrhcKing’s Queen was brought over, the King met her at 

niarriuge. Winchester in summer, 1<)()2: the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury came, to perform the ceremony; but the Queen was 
bigotted to such a degree, that she would not say the words 
of matrimony, nor bear the sight of the Archbishop. The 
King said the words hastily, and the Archbishop pro¬ 
nounced them maiTied persons. Upon this some thought 
afterwards to have dissolved the marriage, as a marriage 
only de facto, in which no consent had been given. But 
the Duke of York told me, they were married by the Lord 
Aubigny according to the Roman ritual, and that he himseli 
was one of the witnesses; and he added, that a few days 
before he told me this, the Queen had said to him, that she 
heard some intended to call her marriage in question, and 
that if that was done, she must call on him as one of her wit¬ 
nesses to prove it, I saw the letter that the King wTit to 
the Earl of Clarendon the day after their maniage, by which 
it appeared very plainly that the marriage was consum¬ 
mated, and that the King was well pleased with her. The 
King himself told me, she had been with child; and Willis 
the great physician told Dr. Lloyd, from whom I had it, 
that she had once miscarried of a child, which was so far 
advanced, that if it had been carefully looked to, the sex 
might have been distinguished. But she proved a barren 
wife, and was a woman of mean appearance, and of no 
agreeable temper: so that the King never considered her 
much, and she made ever after but a very mean figure, 
Fgr some time the King carried things decently, and did 
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not visit his mistress openly; but he grew weary of that 
restraint, and shook it off so entirely, that he had ever after ThTS^g 
that, mistresses to the end of his life; to the great scandal ^ 
of the world, and to the particular reproach of all thatcou^^^of 
served about him in the church. He usually came from ^ewdness. 
his mistress’s lodgings to church, even on sacrament days : 
he held, as it were, a court in them, and all his ministers 
made applications to them. Only the E|irls of Clarendon 
and Southampton would never so much as make a visit to 
any of tliem, which was maintaining the decencies of virtue 
in a very solemn manner. The Lord Clarendon put the 
justice of the nation in very good hands; and employed 
some who had been on the bench in Cromwell’s time, the 
famous Sir Matthew Hale in particular. 

The business of Ireland was a harder province. The 
Irish that had been in the rebellion had made a treaty with 
the Duke of Ormond, then acting in the King’s name, though land, 
he had no legal power under the great seal, the King being 
then a prisoner; but the Queen-mother got, as they gave 
out, the crown of France to become the guarantee for the 
performance, By the treaty they were to furnish him with 
an army, to adhere to the King’s interests, and serve under 
the Duke of Ormond; and for this they were to be par¬ 
doned all that was past, to have the open exercise of 
their religion, and a free admission into all employments, 
and to have a free parliament without the curb of Poyning's 
law. But after the misfortune at Dublin, they set up a su¬ 
preme council again and refused to obey the Duke of 0> 
mond; in which the pope’s nuncio conducted them. After 
some disputes, and that the Duke of Ormond saw he could 
not prevail with them to be commanded by him any more, 
he left Ireland; and Cromwell came over, and reduced 
the whole country, and made a settlement of the confis* 
cated estates, for the pay of the undertakers for the Irish 
war, and of the officers that had seryed in it. The King 
had in his declaration from Breda promised to confirm the 
settlement of Ireland. So pow a great debate arose be¬ 
tween the native Irish and the English settled in Ireland; 
the former claimed the articles that the Duke of Ormond 
had granted them; he, in answer to this, said tfiey had 
br^en them first on their part, and so had forfeited their 
claim to them. They seemed to rely much on die court of 
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1660 . France, and on the whole popish party abroad, as they were 
the most considerable branch of it here at home. But 
England did naturally incline to support the English inter¬ 
ests : and, as that interest in Ireland had gone in very una¬ 
nimously, to the design of the King’s restoration, and had 
merited much on that account, so they drew over the Duke 
of Ormond to join with them, in order to an act confirming 
Cromwell’s settlement. Only a court of claims was set up, 
to examine the pretensions of some of the Irish, who had 
special excuses for themselves, why they should not be in¬ 
cluded in the general forfeiture of the nation ’:—some were 
under age; others were travelling, or serving abroad; and 
many had distinguished themselves in the King’s service, 
when he was in Flanders, chiefly under the Duke of York; 
who pleaded much for them, and was always depended on 
by them, as their chief patron. It was thought most equi¬ 
table to send over men from England, who were not con¬ 
cerned in the interests or passions of the parties of that 
kingdom, to try those claims. Their proceedings were 
much cried out on; for it was said, that every man’s claim 
who could support it with a good present, was found good, 
and that all the members of that court came back very rich: 
so that, though the Irish thought they had not justice enough 
done them, the English said they had too much. When 
any thing was to be proved by witnesses, sets of them were 
hired to depose according to the instructions given them. 
This was then cried out on, as a new scene of wickedness, 
that was then opened, and which must in the end subvert 
aJI justice and good government. The infection has spread 
since that time, and crossed the sea: and the danger of be¬ 
ing ruined by false witnesses has become so terrible, that 
there is no security against it, but from the sincerity of 
juries: aiid if these come to be packed, then all men may 
be soon at mercy, if a wicked government should set on a 
violent prosecution, as has happened oftener than once. I 
am not instructed enough in the affairs of Ireland, to carry 
this matter into farther particulars. The English interest 
was managed chiefly by two men of a very indifferent repu¬ 
tation, the Earls of Anglesey and Orrery. The chief ma¬ 
nager of the Irish interest was Richard Talbot, one of the 
Duke’s bedchamber men, who had much cunning, and had 
the {secret both of his master’s pleasures, and of his religion. 
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for some years, and was afterwards raised by him to be 
EaU and Duke of Tyrconnel, Thus I have gone over the 
several branches of the settlement of matters after the 
Restoration. I have reserved the affairs of the church 
last, as those about which I have taken the most pains to 
be well informed; and which I do, therefore, offer to the 
reader with some assurance; and on which I hope due 
reflection will be made. 

At the Restoration, Juxon, the ancientfest and most 
eminent of the former bishops, who had assisted the late then the 
King, in his Idst hours, was promoted to Canterbury, more alJ^***'* 
out of decency than that he was then capable to fill that 
post; for as he was never a great divine, so he was now 
superannuated: though others have assured me, that after 
some discourses with the King, he was so much struck with 
what he observed in him, that upon that he lost both heart 
and hope. The King treated him with outward respect, but 
had no great regard to him. Sheldon and Morley were the 
men that had the greatest credit. Sheldon was esteemed 
a learned man before the wars; but he was npw engaged 
so deep in politics, that scarce any prints of what he had 
been remained. He was a very dexterous man in business, 
had a great quickness of apprehension, and a very true 
judgment. He was a generous and charitable man: he 
had a great pleasantness of conversation, perhaps too 
great: he had an art, that was peculiar to him, of treati^l^ 
all that came to him in a most obliging matner; but few 
depended much on his professions of friendship. He 
seemed not to have a deep ^ense of religion, if any at all; 
and spoke of it most commonly as of an engine of govern¬ 
ment, and a matter of policy: by this means the King 
came to look on him as a wise and honest clergym^^* 

Sheldon was first made Bishop of London, and was, upon 
Juxon’s death, promoted to Canterbury. Morley had been 
first known to the world as a friend of the Lord Falkland’s; 
and that was enough to raise a man’s character: he had con¬ 
tinued for many years in the Lord Clarendon’s family, and 
was his particular friend: he was a Calvinist with relation 
to the Arminian points, and was thought a friend to the 
puritans before the wars; but he took care, after his pro¬ 
motion, to free himself from all suspicion of that kind. Ho 
was a pious and charitable man, of a very exemplary life; 
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1^60. but extremely passionate, and very obstinate. He was ^st 
made bishop of W orcester. Doctor Hammond, for wirom 
that see was designed, died a little before the Restoration, 
which was an unspeakable loss to the church; for, as he 
was a man of great learning, and of most eminent merit, 
he having been the person that, during the bad tiines, had 
maintained the cause of the church in a very singular man¬ 
ner, so he wa| a very moderate man in his temper, Ithough 
with a high principle; and probably he would have fallen 
into healing counsels. He was also much set on reforming 
abuses, and for raising in the clergy a due sense of the 
obligations they lay under i but by his death Morley was 
advanced to Worcester; and not long after he was re¬ 
moved to Winchester, void by Duppa's death; who had 
been the King's tutor, though no way fit for that post; but 
he was a meek and humble man, and much loved for the 
sweetness of his temper; and would have been more es¬ 
teemed, if he had died before the Restoration; for he 
made not that use of the great wealth that flowed in upon 
him that was expected. Morley was thought always the 
honester man of the two, as Sheldon was certainly the 
abler man. 

Debates The first point in debate was, whether concessions 
thruniting should be made, and pains taken, to gain the dissenters or 
with the not, especially the presbyterians: the Earl of Clarendon 
was much fojt it; and got the King to publish a declara¬ 
tion, soon awer his restoration, concerning ecclesiastical 
affairs, to which, if he had stood, very probably the greatest 
part of them might have been gained: but the bishops did 
not approve of this; and after the service they did that 
Lord, in the Duke of York's marriage, he would not put 
aity hardship on those who had so signally obliged him. 
This disgusted the Lord Southampton, who was for carry¬ 
ing on the design, that had been much talked of during the 
wars, of moderating matters, both with relation to the go* 
Vemment of the church, and the worship and ceremonies; 
Which created some coldness between him and the Earl of 
Clarendon, when the lord chancellor went off from those 
designs. The consideration that those bishops and their 
party had in the matter was this; the presbyterians were 
possessed of most of the great benefices in the church, 
chiefly in the city of London, *and in the two universities. 
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It true, all that had come into the room of those who • 
were turned out by the parliament, or by the visitors sent 
by them, were removed by the course of law, as men that 
were illegally possessed of other men*s rights; and that 
even where the foYmer incumbents were dead, because a 
title originally wrong was still wrong in law: but there 
were a great many of them in very eminent posts, who 
were legally possessed of them. Many of these, chiefly in 
the city of London, had gone into the design of the Restora¬ 
tion in so signal a manner, and with such success, that they 
had great merit, and a just title to very high preferment. 

Now, as there remained a great deal of the old animosity 
agaihst them for what they had done during the wars, so it 
was said, it was better to have a schism out of the church 
than within it; and that the half conformity of the puritans 
before the war, had set up a faction in every city and town 
between the lecturers and the incumbents; that the former 
took all methods to render themselves popular, and to raise 
the benevolence of their people, which was their chief sub¬ 
sistence, by disparaging the government both in church and 
state. They had also many stories among them of the cre¬ 
dit they had in the elections of parliament-men, which they 
infused in the King, to possess him with the necessity of 
having none to serve in the church, but persons that should 
be firmly tied to his interest, both by principle, and by sub¬ 
scriptions and oaths. It is true the joy then spread through 
the nation had got at this time a new parliament to be 
elected, of men so high and so hot, that unless the court 
had restrained them, they would have carried things much 
farther than they did against all that had been concerned in 
the late wars: but they were not to expect such success at 
all times; therefore they thought it Was necessary to make 
sure work at this time; and, instead of using methods to 
bring in the sectaries, they resolved rather to seek the most 
effectual ones for casting them out, and bringing a new set 
of men into the church. This took with the King; at least 
it seemed to do so : biit, though he put on an outward ap¬ 
pearance of moderation, yet he was in another and deeper- 
laid design, to Which the heat of these men proved subser¬ 
vient, for bringing in of popery. A popish Queen was a 
great step to keep it in countenance at court, and to have a 
great many priests going about the court making converts. 
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1660 . It was thought a toleration was the only method for setting 
it a going all the nation over; and nothing could make a 
toleration for popery pass, but tlie having great bodies of 
tnen put out of the church, and put under severe law», 
which should force them to move for>a toleration, and 
should make it reasonable to grant it to them; and it was 
resolved that whatever should be granted of that sort, 
should go in so large a manner, that papists should be 
comprehended within it; so the papists had this generally 
spread among them, that they should oppose all proposi¬ 
tions for comprehension, and should animate the church 
party to maintain their ground against all the sectaries; 
and in that point they seemed zealous for the churqli: but, 
at the same time, they spoke of toleration as necessary 
both for the peace and quiet of the nation, and for the en¬ 
couragement of trade: and with this the Duke was so 
possessed, that he declared himself a most violent enemy 
to comprehension, and as zealous for toleration. The King 
being thus resolved on fixing the terms of conformity to 
what they had been before the war, without making the 
least abatement or alteration, they carried on still an ap¬ 
pearance of moderation, till the strength of the parties 
should appear in the new parliament. 

A treaty io So, after the declaration was set out, a commission was 
the Savoy, twelve of a sidc, With nine assistants to each 

side, who were appointed to meet at tlie Savoy, and to 
consider on the ways of uniting both sides. At their first 
meeting, Sheltjon told them that those of the church had not 
desired this meeting, as being satisfied witli the legal esta¬ 
blishment, and therefore they had nothing to offer; but it 
belonged to the other side, who moved for alterations, to 
offer both their exceptions to the laws in being, and the al¬ 
terations that they proposed. He told them they \Vnre to 
lay all they had to offer before them at once, for they would 
not engage to treat about any one particular till they saw 
how far their demands went; and he said that all was to 
. be transacted in writing, though the others insisted on an 

amicable conference, which was at first denied, yet some 
hopes were given of allowing it at last. Papers were uppn 
this given in. The presbyterians moved that Bishop Usher^s 
reduction should be laid down as a ground-work to treat 
on; that bishops slrould not govern their diocese by their 
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{Single authority, nor depute it to lay officers in their courts 
but should, in matters of ordination and jurisdiction, take 
along with them the counsel and concurrence of the pres¬ 
byters. They did offer several exceptions to the liturgy, 
against the many responses by the people; and they de¬ 
sired all might be made one continued prayer: they desired 
that no lessons should be taken out of the apocryphal books; 
that the psalms used in tlie daily service should be accord¬ 
ing to the new translation. They excepted to many parts 
of the office of baptism, that import the inward regeneration 
of all that were baptized. But as they proposed these 
amendments, so they did also offer a liturgy new drawn by 
Mr. Baxter. They insisted mainly against kneeling at the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper, chiefly against the imposing 
it, and moved that the posture might be left free; and that 
the use of the sUrplice, of the cross in baptism, of god¬ 
fathers being the sponsors in baptism, and of the holy days, 
might be abolished. Sheldon saw well what the effect would 
be of putting them to make all their demands at once: the 
number of them raised a mighty outcry against them, as 
people that could never be satisfied; but nothing gave so 
great an advantage against them as their offering a new li¬ 
turgy. In this they were divided among themselves; some 
were for insisting only on a few important things, reckoning 
tliat if they were gained, and a union followed upon that, 
it would be easier to gain other things afterwards. But all 
this was overthrown by Mr. Baxter, who was a man of 
great piety; ahd if Re had not meddled in too many things, 
would have been esteemed one. of the learned men of the 
age: he writ near two hundred books; of these, three are 
large folios: he had a very moving and pathetical way of 
writing, and was his whole life long a man of great zeal 
and much simplicity; but was most unhappily subtle and 
metaphysical in every thing. There was a great submissiorv 
paid to him by the whole party; so he persuaded them, 
that from the words of the commission, they were bound 
to offer every thing that they thought might conduce to the 
good or peace of the church, without considering what was 
like to be^t^tained, or what effect their demanding so much 
might havd, in irritating the minds of those who were then 
the superior body in strength and number. All the whole 
matter was at last reduced to one single point—whether it 
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was lawful tp determine the certain use of things indifferent 
in the worship of God ? The bishops held them to that 
point, and pressed them to shew that any of the things im¬ 
posed were of themselves unlawful. The presbyterians 
declined this; but affirmed that other circumstances might 
make it become unlawful to settle a peremptory law about 
things indifferent, which they applied chiefly to kneeling in 
the sacrament; and stood upon it that a law, which ex¬ 
cluded all that did not kneel from the Sacrament, was un¬ 
lawful, as a limitation in the point of communion put on 
the laws of Christ, which ought to be the only condition of 
those who had a right to it. Upon this point there was a 
free conference, that lasted some days. The two men that 
had the chief management of the debate were the most unfit 
to heal matters, and the fittest to widen them, that could 
have been found out, Baxter was the opponent, and Gun¬ 
ning was the respondent; who was afterwards advanced, 
first to Chichester, and then to Ely. He was a man of great 
reading, and noted for a special subtilty of arguing; all the 
arts of sophistry were made use of by him on all occasions, 
in as confident a manner as if they had been sound reason¬ 
ing : he was a man of an innocent life; unweariedly active 
to very little purpose : he was much set on the reconciling 
us with popery, in some points; and because the charge of 
idolatry seemed a bar to all thoughts of reconciliation with 
them, he set himself with very great zeal to clear the church 
of Rome of idolatry. This made many suspect him as in¬ 
clining to go over to them; but he was far from it, and was 
a very honest, sincere man, but of no sound judgment, and 
of no prudence in affairs: he was for our conforming in all 
things to the rules of the primitive church, particularly in 
praying for the dead, in the use of oil, with many other ri¬ 
tuals : he formed many in Cambridge upon his own notions, 
who have carried them perhaps farther than he intended* 
Baxter and he spent some days in much logical arguing, to 
the diversion of the town, who thought here were a couple 
of fencers engaged in disputes, that could never be brought 
to an end, nor have any good effect. In conclusion, this 
commission being limited to such a number o( Ifkys came 
to an end before any one thing was agreed on. The bi^ 
shops insisted on the laws that were still in force, to which 
they would admit of no exception, unless it was proved 
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that the matter of those laws was sinful. Theyicharged 
the Presbyterians with having made a schism, upon a 
charge against the church, for things which now they 
themselves could not call sinful. They said, there was no 
reason to gratify such a sort of men in any thing: one 
demand granted would draw on many more: all authority, 
both in church and state, was struck at by the position 
they had insisted on—^that it was not lawful to impose 
things indiffierent, since they seemed to be the only proper 
matter in which human authority could interpose: so this 
furnished an occasion to expose tliem as enemies to all 
•order. Things had been carried at the Savoy with great 
sharpness and many reflections; Baxter said once, such 
things would offeml many good men in the nation. Steam, 

^he Archbishop of York, upon that took notice that he 
would not say kingdom, but nation, because he would not 
acknowledge a king. Of this great complaints were made, 
ns an indecent return for the zeal they had shewn in the 
Restoration. 

The conference broke up without doing any good: it icei. 
did rather hurt, and heightened the sharpness that was then Ti»e term* 
in people’s minds to such a degree, that it needed no addi- 
tion to raise it higher. The presbyterians laid their com- ^^^der. 
plaints before the King, but little regard was had to them: 
and now all the concern that seemed to employ the bishops’ 
thoughts \^as, not only to make no alteration on their ac¬ 
count, but to make the terms of conformity much stricter 
than they had been before the war. So it was resolved to 
maintain conformity to the height, and to put lecturers ip 
the same condition witli the incumbents, as to oaths and 
subscriptions; and to oblige all persons to subscribe an 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and every particular, 
contained and prescribed in the book of Common Prayer^ 

Many who thought it lawful to conform in submission yet 
scrupled at this, as importing a particular approbation of 
every thing; and great distinction was made between a con¬ 
formity in p^ractice, and so full and distinct an assent. Yet 
men got over that, as importing no more but a consent ot 
obedience; for though the words pf the subscription, which 
were also to be publicly pronounced before the congrega¬ 
tion, declaring person’s unfeigned assent and consent, 
seemed to import this, yet the clause of the act thht enjoined 
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this, carried a clear explanation of it; for it enacted this 
declaration as an assent and consent to the use of all things 
contained in the book. Another subscription was enacted, 
with relation to the league and covenant, by which they 
were required to declare it unlawful, upon any pretence 
whatsoever, to take arms against the King, renouncing the 
traitorous position of taking arms by his authority against 
his, person, or those commissioned by him, together with a 
declaration, that no obligation lay on them, or any other 
person, from the league or covenant, to endeavour any 
change or alteration of government in church and state, and 
that the covenant was in itself an unlawful oath. This 
was contrived against all the old men, who had both taken 
the covenant themselves and had pressed it upon others. 
So they were no# to own themselves very guilty in that 
matter: and those who thought it might be lawful, upon 
great and illegal provocation, to resist unjust invasions on 
the laws and liberties of the subjects, excepted to the sub-' 
scription, though it was scarce safe for any at that time 
to have insisted on that point; some thought, that since* 
the King had taken the covenant, he at least was bound to 
stand to it. • 

Another point was fixed by the act of uniformity, which 
was more at large formerly: those who came to England 
from the foreign churches, had not been required to be or¬ 
dained among us; but now all that had hot episcopal or¬ 
dination were made incapable of holding any ecclesiastical 
benefice. Some few alterations were made in the liturgy 
by the bishops themselves: a few new collects were made, 
as the prayer for all conditions of men, and the general 
thanksgiving. A collect was also drawn for the parlia¬ 
ment, in which a new epithet was added to the King’s title 
that gave great offence, and occasioned much indecent 
raillery; he was styled omr most religious King. It was 
not easy to give a proper sense to this, and to make it go 
well down; since, whatever the signification pf religion 
might be in the Latin word, as importing the sacredness of 
the King’s person, yet in the English language it bore a 
signification tliat was no way applicable to the King; and 
those who took great liberties with him have often asked 
him, what must all his people think when they heard him 
prayed for as their most religious King ? Some other lesser 
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cidditions were made; but care was taken that nothing 
should be altered, as it had been moved by the presbyterians, 
for it was resolved to gratify them in nothing. One im¬ 
portant addition was made, chiefly by Gawden's men; he 
pressed that a declaration explaining the reasons of their 
kneeling at the sacrament, which had been in King Ed¬ 
ward’s liturgy, but was left out in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
should be again set where it had once been. The papists 
were highly ottended when they saw such an express decla¬ 
ration made against the real presence, and the Duke told 
me that when he asked Sheldon how they came to declare 
against a doctrine, which he had been instructed was the 
doctrine of the church, Sheldon answered, ask Gawden 
about it, who is a bishop of your own making; for the 
King had ordered his promotion for the service he had 
done. The convocation that prepared those alterations, as 
they added some new holy days, St. Barnabas, and the 
conversion of St. Paul, so they took in more lessons out 
of the Apocrypha, in particular the story of Bell and the 
Dragon: new offices were also drawn for two new days, 
the 30th of January, called King Charles the Martyr, and 
the 29th of May, the day of the King’s birth and return. 

Sancroft drew for these some offices of a very high strain. 

Yet others of a more moderate strain were preferred to 
them ; but he, coming to be advanced to the see of Can¬ 
terbury, got his offices to be published by the King’s au¬ 
thority, in a time when so high a style as was in them did 
not sound well in the nation. Such care was taken in the 
choice and returns of the members of the convocation, 
that every thing went among them as was directed by Shel¬ 
don and Morley. When they had prepared all their alter¬ 
ations, they offered them to the King, who sent them to the 
House of Commons, upon which the act of uniformity was 
prepared by Keeling, afterwards lord chief justice. 

When it was brought into the House, many did appre¬ 
hend that so severe an act might have ill efl'ects, and began 
to abate of their first heat; upon which reports were spread, 
and much aggravated as they were reported to the House 
of Commons, of the plots of the presbyterians in several 
counties'. Many were taken up on those reports; but none 
were ever tried for them: so the thing being let fall, it has 
been given out since that these were forged by the dircc- 
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tion of some hot spirits, who might think such arts wem 
nccj^ssary to giye an alarm, and by rendering the party 
odious, to tarry so severe an act against them. The Lord 
Clarendon himself was charged as having directed this 
piece of artifice; but I could never see any ground for 
fastening it on him, though there were great appearances 
of foul dealing among some of the fiercer sort. The act 
passed by no great majority; afld by it all who did not 
conform to the liturgy by the 24th of August, St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's day, in the year 1662, were deprived of all ecclesi¬ 
astical benefices, without leaving apy discretiontil power 
with the King in the execution of it, and without making 
provision for the maintenance of those who should be so 
deprived; a severity neither practised by Queen Elizabeth 
in the enacting her liturgy, nor by Cromwell in ejecting the 
royalists, in both which a fifth part of the benefice was re¬ 
served for their subsistence. St. Bartholomew’s day was 
pitched on, that, if they were then deprived, they should 
lose the profits of the whole year, since the tithes are com¬ 
monly due at Michaelmas. The presbyterians remember¬ 
ed what a St. Bartholomew’s had been held at Paris ninety 
years before, which was the day of that massacre, and did 
not stick to compare the one to the other. The book of 
Common Prayer, with the new corrections, was that to 
which they were to subscribe: but the corrections were so 
long a preparing, and the vast number of copies, above 
two thousand, that were to be wrought ofif for all the parish 
dburches of England, made the impression go on so slowly 
that there were few books set out to sale when the day 
came; so many that were well affected to the church, but 
that made conscience of subscribing to a book that they 
had not seen, left their benefices on that very account' 
Some made a journey to London on purpose to see it: 
with so much precipitation was that matter driven on, that 
it seemed expected ffiat the clergy should subscribe im¬ 
plicitly to a book they had never seen. This was done 
by too many, as I was informed by some of the bishops. 
But the presbjTerians were now in great diflSculties. They 
had many meetings and much disputing about conformity. 
Reynolds accepted of the bishoprick of Norwich: but 
Calamy and Baxter refused the sees of Litchfield and 
Hereford; and about two thousand of them fell under the 
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parliamentary deprivation, as they gave out.—The num^ 
bers have been much cont^verted. Tliis raised a grievous 
outcry over the nation, though it was less considered at 
that time than it would have been at any other. Baxter 
told me, that had the terms of the King’s declaration been 
stood to, he did not believe that above three hundred of 
these would have been so deprived. Some few, and but 
few, of the episcopal party were troubled at this severity, 
or apprehensive of the very ill effects it was like to have. 

Here were many men, much valued, some on better 
grounds, and others on worse, who were now cast out ig- 
nominiously; reduced to great poverty, provoked by much 
spiteful usage, and cast upon those ))opular practices that 
both their principles and their circumstances .seemed to 
justify—of forming separate congregations, and of divert¬ 
ing men from the public worship, ajid from considering 
their successors as the lawful pastors of those churches in 
which they had served. The blame of all this fell heaviest 
on Sheldon. The Earl of Clarendon was charged with his 
having entertained the presbyterians with hopes and good 
words, while he was all the while carrying on, or at least 
giving way to the bishops’ project. When tlie convocation 
had gone through the book of Common Prayer, it was in 
the next place proposed, that, according to a clause in the 
King’s licence, they should consider the canons of the 
church. They had it then in their power to have reformed 
many abuses, and particularly to have provided an effec¬ 
tual rem^y to the root of all those which arise from the 
poor maintenance that is reserved tx) the incumbents. Al¬ 
most all the leases of the church estates over England were 
fallen in, there having been no renewal for twenty years. 

The leases for years were determined; and the wars had 
carried off so many men that most of the leases for lives 
were fallen into the incumbents hands, so that the church 
estates were in them; and the fines raised by the renewing 
the leases rose to about a million and a half. It was 
an unreasonable thing to let those who were now promoted 
carry off so great a treasure. If the half had beeij ap-The great 
plied to the buying Of tithes or glebes for small vicarages, 
here a foundation had been laid down for a great and ef- dmicb. 
fectual reformation. In some sees forty or fifty thousand 
pound was raised, and applied to the enriching the bi.shops’ 
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families. Something was done to churches and colleges^ 
in particular to St. Paul’s in London; and a noble collec* 
tion v/as made for redeeming all the English slaves that 
were in any part of Barbary: but this fell far short of what 
might have been expected. In this the Lord Clarendon 
was heavily charged, as having shown that he was more 
the bishops’ friend than the church’s. It is true, the law 
made those fines belong to the incumbents; but such an 
extraordinary occasion deserved that a law shouhl be made 
on purpose. What the bishops did with those great fines 
was a pattern to all the lower dignitaries, who generally 
took more care of themselves than of the chmeh. The 
men of merit and service were loaded with many livings and 
many dignities. With this great accession,of wealth there 
broke in upon the church a great deal of luxury and high 
living, on the pretence of hospitality; while others made 
purchases, and left great estates, most of which we have 
seen melt away. And with this overset of wealth and pomp 
that came on men in the decline of their parts and age, they 
who were now growing into old age, became lazy and neg¬ 
ligent in all the true concerns of the church: they left 
preaching and writing to others, while they gave them¬ 
selves up to ease and sloth; in all which sad representa¬ 
tion some few exceptions are to be made, but so few, that 
if a new set of men had not appeared of another stamp, the 
church had quite lost her esteem over the nation. 

These were generally of Cambridge, formed under some 
divines, the chief of whom were Drs. Whitchpot, Cud- 
worth, Wilkins, Moreland Worthington. Whitchcotwas 
a man of u rare temper; very mild and obliging. He had 
great credit with some that had been eminent in the late 
times; but made all the use he could of it to protect good 
men of all persuasions. He was much for liberty of con¬ 
science; and being disgusted with the dry systematical 
way of those times, he studied to raise those who conversed 
with him to a nobler set of tlioughts, and to consider reli¬ 
gion as a seed of a deiform nature (to use one of his own 
phrases). In order to this, he set young students much on 
reading the ancient philosophers, chiefly Plato, Tully, and 
Plotin, and on considering the Christian religion as a doo 
trine sent from God, both to elevate and sweeten human 
nature; in which he was a great example, as well as a wise 
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and kind instructor. Cudworth carried this on with a great 
strength of genius, and a vast compass of learning. He 
was a man of great conduct and prudence; upon which his 
enemies did very falsely accuse him of craft and dissimu* 
lation. Wilkins was of Oxford, but removed to Cam¬ 
bridge : his first rise was in the Elector Palatine’s family, ' 
when he was in England. Afterwards he married Crom¬ 
well’s sister; but made no other use of that alliance but to 
do good offices, and to cover the university from the sour¬ 
ness of Owen and Goodwin. At Cambridge he joined with 
those who ‘studied to propagate better thoughts, to take 
men off from being in parties, or from narrow notions, from 
superstitious conceits, and a fierceness about opinions. 

He was also a great observer and a promoter of experi¬ 
mental philosophy, which was then a new thing, and much 
looked after. He was naturally ambitious, but was the 
wisest clergyman I ever knew. He was a lover of man¬ 
kind, and had a delight in doing good. More was an open- 
hearted and sincere Christian philosopher; who studied to 
establish men in the great principles of religion against 
atheism, that was then beginning to gain ground, chiefly by 
reason of the hypocrisy of some, and the tantastical con¬ 
ceits of the more sincere enthusiasts. 

Hobbs, who had long followed the court, and passed iioMisU 
there for a mathematical man, though he really knew little 
that way, being disgusted by the court, came into England 
in Cromwell’s time, and published a very wicked book, 
with a very strange title—The Leviathan. His main prin¬ 
ciples were, that all men acted under an absolute neces¬ 
sity ; in which he seemed protected by the then received 
doctrine of absolute decrees. He seemed to think that the 
universe was God, and that souls were material—thought 
being only subtile and imperceptible motion. He thought 
interest and fear were the chief principles of society; and 
he put all morality in the following that which was our own 
private will or advantage. He thought religion had no 
other foundation than the laws of the land; and he put all 
the law in the .will of the prince, or of the people ; for he 
writ his book first in favour of absolute monarchy, but 
turned it afterwards to gratify the republican party. These 
were his true principles, though he had disguised them, in 
order to catch unwary readers; and this set of notions 
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came to spread much: the novelty and boldness of them 
set many on reading them; the impiety of them was ac¬ 
ceptable to men of corrupt minds, which were but too 
much prepared to receive them, by the extravagancies of 
the late times. So this set of men at Cambridge studied to 
assert and examine the principles of religion and morality 
on clear grounds, and in a philosophical method: in this 
More led the way to many that came after him. Worthing¬ 
ton was a man of eminent piety and great humility, and 
practised a most sublime way of self-denial and devotion. 
All these, and those who were formed under them, studied 
to examine farther into the nature of things than had been 
done formerly; they declared against superstition on die 
one hand, and enthusiasm on the other; they loved tho 
constitution of the church, and the liturgy^ and could well 
live under them; but they did not think it unlawful to live 
under another form. They wished that tilings might have 
been carried with more moderation; and they continued 
to keep a good correspondence with those who had dif? 
1‘ered from them in opinion, and allowed a great freedom 
both in philosophy and in divinity; from whence they were 
called men of latitude: and upon this men of narrower 
thoughts and fiercer tempers fastened upon them the name 
of latitudinarians. They read Episcopius much; and the 
making out the reasons of things being a main part of their 
studies, their enemies called them Socinians. They were 
all very zealous against popery; and so, they becoming 
soon very considerable, the papists set themselves against 
them to decry them as atheists, deists, or at best Socinians, 
And now that the mfiin principle of religion was struck at 
l)y Hobbs and his followers, the papists acted upon this a 
very strange part: they went in so far even into the argu¬ 
ment for atheism, as to publish many books, in which they 
affirmed that there was no certain proofs of the Christian 
religion, unless we took it from the authority of the church 
as infallible : this was such a delivering uj) of the cause to 
them, that it raised in all good men a very high indigna¬ 
tion at popery; that party shewing that they chose to 
make men who would not turn papists, become atheists 
rather than believe Christianity upon any other ground 
than infallibility. 

The most eminent of those, who were fonned under 
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those great men I have mentioned, were Tillotspn, Stilling* i66i. 
fleet, and Patrick. The first of these was a man of a clear 
head, and a sweet temper. He had the brightest thoughts of «orae di- 
and the most correct style of all our divines, and was 
teemed tfie best preacher of the age. He was a very pru¬ 
dent man, and had such a management With it, that I tteVeT 
knew any clergyman so universally esteemed and beloved, 
as he was for above twenty years. He was eminent foV 
his opposition to popery: he wWs no fHend to persebu- 
tion, and stood up much against atheism: nor did any mhh 
contribute more to bring the city to love our worship thah 
he did. But there was so little superstition, and So much 
reason and gentleness in his way of explaining things, that 
malice was long levelled at him, and in conclusion bfokb 
out fiercely on him. Stillingflcet was a man of much motfe 
learning, but of a more reserved and a haughtier temper. 

He ill his youth writ an Irenicum for healing our divisions, 
with so much learning and moderation, that it was esteem¬ 
ed a master-piece. His notion was, that the apostles had 
settled the church in a constitution of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, but had made no perpetual law about it, having 
only taken it in, as they did many other things, from the 
customs and practice of the synagogue; from which he in^ 
ferred, that certainly the constitution was lawful since ad- 
thorised by them, but not necessary, since they had made 
no settled law about it. This took with many; but Was 
cried out upon by others as an attempt against the church. 

Yet the argument wasfnanaged with so much learning and 
skill, that node of either side ever undertook to answer it. 

After that he wrote against infidelity, beyond any that had , 
gone before him Tand then he engaged to write against po¬ 
pery, which he did with such an exactness and livelineifes, 
that no books of controversy were so much read and va¬ 
lued as his were. He was a great man in many respects : 
he knew the world well, and was esteemed a very wise 
man. The writing of his Irenicum was a great snare to 
him; for, to avoid the imputations which that bfotight 
upon him, he not only retracted the book, but he wOfit 
into the humours Of a high sort of people, beyond what 
became him, perhaps beyofid his own sense of things. 

He applied himself much to the study of the law and re¬ 
cords, and the original of our constitution, abd was a very 
VOL. I. 2 H 
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1661. extraordinary man. Patrick was a great preacher. He 
wrote much, and Well, and chiefly on the Scriptures: he 
was a laborious man in his function, of great strictness o-f 
life, but a little too severe against those who differed from 
him; but that was, when he thought their doctrines struck 
at the fundamentals of religionhe became afterwards 
more moderate. To these I shall add another divine, who, 
though of Oxford, yet as he was formed by Bishop Wil¬ 
kins, so he went into most of their principles; but went 
far beyond them in learning. Lloyd was a great critic in 
the Greek and Latin authors, but chiefly in the Scriptures; 
of the words and phrases of which he carried the most 
perfect concordance in his memory, and had it the readiest 
about him of ajl men that ever I knew. He was an exact 
historian, and the most punctual in chronology of all owt 
dmnes: he had read the most books, and with the best 
judgment, and had made the most copious abstracts out of 
them, of any in this age; so that Wilkins used to say, he 
had the most learning in ready cash of any he ever knew. 
He was so exact in every thing he set about, that he never 
gave over any part of study till he had quite mastered it; 
but when that was done, he went to another subject, and 
did not lay out his learning with the diligence with which 
he laid it in. He had many volumes of materials upon all 
subjects, laid together in so distinct a method, that he 
could, with very little labour, write on any of them: he 
had more life in his imagination, and a truer judgment, 
than may seem consistent with such a laborious course of 
study; yet, as much as he was set on learning, he had 
never neglected his pastoral care. For several years he 
had the greatest cure in England, St. Martin's, which he 
took ctire of with an application ajjd diligence beyond any 
about him; to whom he was an example, or rather a re¬ 
proach, so few following his example. He was a holy, 
humble, and patient man, ever ready to do good when he 
saw a proper opportunity; even his love of study did not 
divert him from that. He did, upon his promotion, find a 
very worthy successor in his cure, Tenison, who carried 
on and advanced all those good methods that he had be¬ 
gun in the management of ^at great cure. He endowed 
schools, set up a public library, and kept many curates to; 
assist him in his indefatigable labours among them. He 
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was a very learned man, and took much pains to sti^te the 
notions and practices of heathenish idolatry, and so to 
fasten that charge on the church of Rome: and Whitehall 
lying within that parish, he stood as in the front of the 
battle all King James's reign ; and maintained, as well as 
managed that dangerous post with great courage and much 
judgment, and was held in very high esteem for his whole 
deportment, which was ever grave and moderate. These 
have been the greatest divines we have had these forty 
years: and may we ever have a succession of such mejl, 
to till the room of those who have already gone olf the 
stage, and of those who, being now very old, cannot hold 
their posts long. Of these I have writ the more fully, be¬ 
cause I knew them well, and have lived long in great friend¬ 
ship with them; but most particularly with Tillotson and 
Lloyd : and as I am sensible I owe a great deal of the 
consideration that has been had for me, to my being known 
to bo their friend, so I have really learned the best part of 
what I know from them: but I owed them much more on 
the account of those excellent principles and notions, of 
which they were in a particular manner communicative to 
hie. This set of men contributed more than can be well 
imagined to reform the way of preaching, which among the 
divines of England before them was overrun with pedan¬ 
try, a great mixture of quotations from fathers and ancient 
writers, a long opening of a text with the concordance of 
every word in it, and a giving all the different expositions 
with the grounds of them, and the entering into some parts 
of controversy, and. all concluding in some, but very short, ne way of 
practical applications, according to the subject or the oc- preaching 
casion. This was both long and heavy, when all was pyc- 
balled, full of many sayings of different languages. The 
common style of sermons was either very flat and low, or 
swelled up with rhetoric to a false pitch of a wrong sub¬ 
lime. The King had little or no literature, but true and 
good sense, and had got a right notion of style; for he was 
in France at a time when they were much set on reforming 
their language. It soon appeared that he had a true taste. 

So this helped to raise the value of these men, when the 
King approved of the style their discourses generaUy ran 
in; which was clear, plain, and short. They gave a short 
paraphrase of their text, unlesu where great difficulties re- 
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1661. quir^4 a aiore <:opiousi eplargement: but even then they 
cut uff uw»»ecess^ry i^hews of learning, and applied them- 
aelves t.P the matter, in which they opened the nature and 
reasoins pf things so fuUy, and with that simplicity that their 
heaieis felt an instruction of another sort than had com¬ 
monly been observed before : so they became very much 
followed; and a set of these men brought off the city in a 
great measure from tlie prejudices they had formerly to the 
church. 

1662. tTheye was a great debate in council, a little before St 
The act of Bartholomew's day, whether the act of uniforoiity should 

nnitormity , n i t i 

executed be punctually executed or not. Some moved to have the 
wiihrigW. (execution of it delayed to the next session of parliament; 
others were for executing it in the main, but to connive at 
some eminent men, and to put curates into their churches 
to read and officiate acceding to the Common Prayer, but 
to leave them to preach on, till they should die out. The 
Earl of Manchester laid all these things be lore the King 
with much zeal but with no great force. Sheldon, on the 
other hand, pressed the execution of the law; England 
was accustomed \o obey laws, so while they stood pn that 
ground they were safe, and needed fear none of the dangers 
that seemed to be threatened: he also undertook to fill all 
the vacant pulpits that should be forsaken in London, better 
and more to the satisfaction of the people, than they had 
been before; and he seemed to apprehend that a very 
small nuniber would fall under the deprivation, and that the 
gross of the imrty would conform. On the other hand, 
those who led the party took great pains to have them all 
stick together; they infused it into them, that if great num>. 
bers stood out, that would shew their strength and pro¬ 
duce new laws in their favour; whereas they would be de¬ 
spised, if after so much noise made, the greater part of 
them should conform: sd it was thought, that many went 
out in the crowd to keep their friends company. Many of 
these were distinguished by their abilities and zeal. They 
cast themselves upon the providence of God, and the cha¬ 
rity of their firiends, which had a fair appearance, as of 
men that were ready to suffer persecution for their con¬ 
sciences. This begot esteem, and raised compassion; 
whereas the old clergy, now much enriched, were as much 
despised; but the yaung clergy tha.t came from tlip univer- 
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did good service. Learning was then high at Ox-r 
ford; chielly the study of the oriental tongues, which 
was much raised by the Polyglot Bible, then lately set 
forth. They read the fathers much there; mathematics 
and the new philosophy were in great esteem; and the 
meetings that \YiJjkins had begun at Oxford were now held 
in London too, in so public manner, that the King hiiu- 
self encouraged them much, and had many experiments 
made before him, 

e The men that formed the Iloya| Society in London, were ^ho Rojrai 
Robert Murray, the Lord Btounkcr, a profound matlie- 
matician, and Dr. Ward, soon after promoted to Exeter, 
and afterwards removed to Salisbury. W aid was a man 
of great reach, went deep in mathematical studies, £^nd was 
a ver'y dexterous man, if not too de^^teroiis; for his since¬ 
rity was much (piestjoned: he had complied during the 
late times, and held in by taking the covenant; so he was 
hated by the high men as a time-sener. But the Lord 
Clarendon saw, that most of the bishops were men of merit 
by their sulferings, but of no great capacity for business. 

He brought Ward in, as a man ht to gtivern the church; 
for Ward, to get his former errors to be forgot, >vcut into 
the high notions of a severe conformity, and became the 
most considerable, man on the bishops’ bench: he was a 
profound statesman, but a very indifferent clergyman. 

Many physicians, and other ingenious m^n, went into the 
so9iety for natural philosophy: but he who laboured most, 
at tlie greatest charge, and with the most success at expe¬ 
riments, was Robert Boyle, the Earl of Cork’s youngest 
son: be was looked on by all who knew him, as a very per¬ 
fect pattern. He was a very devout Christian, humble and 
modest, almost to fault, of a most spotless and exem¬ 
plary life in all respects: he wasJdgWy charitable, and was 
a mortified and self-denied man, that delighted in nothing 
so mneh as in the doing good. IJe neglected hjs person, de¬ 
spised the ^rld, and lived abstracted from all pleasures, 
designs, and interests. I preaefied his tuneral sermon^ in 
which I gave his character so truly, that J do not think it 
necessary now to enlarge more upon U, The society for 
pbiiosojiiy grew so considerable, that they thought fit to 
take out a patent, which constituted them a body, by the 
naWP of Society; of ivhfeh Sir Robert Murray 
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was the first president. Bishop Ward the second, and the 
Lord Brounker the third. Their history is writ so well by 
Dr. Sprat, that I will insist no more on them, but go on to 
other matters. * 

f^onsuita- After St. Bartholomew's day, the dissenters, seeing both 

11' court and parliament was so much set against them, had 
ime.di consultation together what to do. Many were for 
going over to Holland, and settling there with their minis¬ 
ters : others proposed New-Enghand, and the other planta- 
' Uions. Upon this, the Earl of Bristol drew to his house pt 
meeting of the chief papists in town; and after an oath of 
secresy he told them, now was a proper time for them to 
make some steps towards the bringing in of their religion: 
in order to that it seemed advisable for them to take pains 
to procure favour to the nonconformists; (for that became 
the common name to them all, as puritan had been before 
the war:) they were the rather to bestir themselves to pro¬ 
cure a toleration for them in general terms, that they them¬ 
selves might be comprehended within it: the Lord Aubigny 
seconded the motion; he said, it was so visibly the interest 
of England to maliJe a great body of the trading men stay 
within the kingdom, and be made easy in it, that it would 
have a good grace in them to seem zealous for it; and to 
draw in so great a number of those, who had been hitherto 
the hottest against them, to feel their care, and to see their 
zeal to serve them; he recommended to them to inake this 
the subject of all their discourses, and to engage all their 
friends in the design. Bennet did not meet with them, but 
was known to be of the secret; as the Lord Staftord told me 
in the Tower a little before his death. But that Lord soon 
withdrew from those meetings; for he apprehended the 
Earl of Bristol’s heat, and that he might raise a storm 
against them by his indiscreet meddling. 

The King was so far prevailed on by them, that in De- 

nliou comber, 16 ( 12 , he set out a declaration, that was generally 
thought to be procured by the Lord Bristol; but it had a 
deeper root, and was designed by the King himself. In it 
the King expressed his aversion to all severities on the ac¬ 
count of religion, but more particularly to aft sanguinary 
laws: and gave hopes both to papists and nonconformists^ 
that he would find out such ways for tempering the severi¬ 
ties of the laws, that all his subjects should be easy under 
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them. The wiser of the nonconformivSts saw at what all 
this was aimed, and so received it coldly: but the papists 
went on more warmly, and were preparing a scheme for a 
toleration of them; and one part of it raiibd great disputes 
among themselves. Some were for their taking the oath of 
allegiance, which renounced the pope’s deposing power; but 
all those that were under a management from Home refused 
this; and the internuncio at Brussels proceeded to censure 
those that were for it, as enemies to the papal authority, 

A proposition was also made for having none but secidar 
priests tolerated in England, who should be under a bishop, 
and under an established government; but that all the re¬ 
gulars, in particular allJesuits, should be under the strictest 
penalties forbid the kingdom. 

The Earl of Clarendon set this on, for he knew well it 
would divide the papists among themselves. But, though 
a few honest priests, such as Blacklow, Serjeant, Caron, 
and Walsh were for it, yet they could not make a party 
among the leading men of their own side. It was pretend¬ 
ed, that this was set on foot with a design to divide them, 
and so to break their strength. The Earl of Clarendon 
knew that Cardinal dc Betz, for whom he saw the King had 
a particular esteem, had corac over incognito, and had been 
with the King in private: so, to let the King see how odious 
a thing,his being suspected of popery would be, and what 
a load it Woulij lay on his government if it came to be be¬ 
lieved, he got some of his party, as Sir Allen Brodrick told 
me, to move in the House of Commons for an act rendering 
it capital to say the King was a papist. And, whereas the 
King was made to believe that the old cavaliers were be¬ 
come milder with relation to popery, the Lord Clarendon 
upon this new act interred, that it still appeared that the 
opinion of his being a papist would so certainly make him 
odious, that for that reason the parliament had made the 
spreading those reports so penal. But this was taken by 
anotlicr handle, while some said, that tliis act was made on 
purpose, that, though the design of bringing in popery 
should become ever so visible, none should dare speak of 
it. The .Earl of Clarendon had a quite contrary design 
in it, to let the King see how fatal the etfects of any such 
suspicions were like to be. When the Earl of Bristol’s 
declaration was proposed in council. Lord Clarendon 
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1662. and the bishops opposed it: but there was nothing itt ft 
directly against law^ hopes being only git^^en of endea-* 
vours to make all men easy under the King’s government: 
so it passed. Tne Earl of Bristol carried it as a great vie* 
tpry; and he, with the Duke of Buckingham, and all Lord 
Clarendon’s enemies, declared openly ^gainst him: but the 
poor priests, who had made those honest motions, were 
very ill looked on by all their own party, as men gained on 
design to betray them. 1 knew all tl\is from Peter Walsh 
himself, who was the honestest and learnedcst man I ever 
knew among them; he was of Irish extraction, and of the 
Franciscan order, and was indeed in all points of contro* 
versy almost wholly protestant; but he had senses of his 
own, by which he excused his adhering to the church of 
Rome; and he maintained that with these he could conti¬ 
nue in the communion of that church without sin : and he 
said that he was sure he did some good, .staying still on that 
side, but that he could do none at all if he should come 
over: he thought no man ought to forsake that religion in 
which he was bom and bred, unless he was clearly con¬ 
vinced that he must certainly be damned if he continued 
in it: he was an honest and able man, much practiced in 
intrigues, and knew Well the methods of the Jesuits, and 
other missionaries. He told me often, there was nothing 
which the whole popish party feared more than an union 
of those of the church of England with the presbyterians; 
they knew we grew the weaker the more our breaches were 
widened, and that the more we were set against one ano¬ 
ther, we would mind them the less. The papists had two 
maxims, from which they never departed—the one was, to 
divide us; and the other was, to keep themselves united,. 
'and either to set on an indiscriminated toleration, or a ge¬ 
neral prosecution; for so we loved to soften the harsh word 
of persecution: and he observed, not without great indig¬ 
nation at us for our folly, that we, instead of uniting amonf 
ourselves, and dividing them, according to their maxims, 
did all we could to keep them united, and to disjoint our 
ownbAdy; for he was persuaded, if the government had 
held an heavy hand on the regulars and the Jesuits? and had 
been gentle to the seculars, and had set ijp a distinguishing 
test, renouncing all sort of power in the pope over the tem¬ 
poral rights of princes, to which the regulars and the Je- 
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suits could never submit, that thiswould have engaged them 
into such violent quarrels among themselves, that censures^ 
would have been thundered at Rome against all that should 
take any such test; which would have procured much disr 
puting, and might have probably ended in the revolt of the 
soberer part of that church: but he found that though the 
Earl of Clarendon and the Duke of Ormond liked the pro¬ 
ject, little regard was had to it by the governing party in 
the court. 

The church party was alarmed at all this ; and though 
they were unwilling to suspect the King or the Duke, yet ®‘''**®*’* 
the management for popery was so visible, that in the next 
session of parliament the King s declaration was severely 
arraigned, and the authors of it were plainly enough point¬ 
ed at. This was done chiefly by the Lord Clarendon^s 
friends; and at this the Earl of Bristol was highly dis¬ 
pleased, and resolved to take all possible methods to ruin 
the Earl of Clarendon. He had a great skill in astrology, 
and had possessed the King with an high opinion of it; 
and told the Duke of Buckingham, as he said to the Earl 
of Rochester, Wilmot, from whom I had it, that he was 
confident that he would lay that before the King, ^hich 
would totally alienate him both from his brother and from 
the Lord Clarendon; for he could demonstrate by the prin** 
ciples of that art, that he was to fall by his brother's means, 
if not by his hand: and he was sure tliis would work on 
the King. It would so, said the Duke of Buckingham, but 
in another way than he expected; for it would make the 
King be so afraid of oflending him, that he would do any 
thing rather than provoke him. Yet the Lord Bristol would 
lay this Ijefore the King; and the Duke of Buckingham be¬ 
lieved that it had. the effect ever after that he had appre¬ 
hended ; for though the King never loved nor esteemed the 
Duke, yet he seemed to stand in some sort of awe of him. 

But this was not all; the Lord Bristol resolved to offer He Ktnwd 
articles of impeachment against the Earl of Clarendon to 
tlie House of Lords, though it was plainly provided against 
by the statute against appeals in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth; yet both the Duke of Buckingham and ihh Lord 
Bristol, !ne fathers of these two lords, had broken through 
that in the former reign: so the Lord Bristol drew his im*- 
peachment and carried it to the King, who took much 
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1663 . pains on him, in a soft and gentle manner, to dissuade him 
from it; but he would not be wrought on: and he told the 
King plainly, that if he forsook him, he would raise such 
disorders, that all England should feel them, and the King 
himself should not be without a large share in them. The 
King, as the Earl of Lauderdale told me who said he had 
it from himself, said, he was so pro yoked at this, that he 
durst not trust himself in answering it, but went out of the 
room, and sent the Lord Aubigny to soften him; but all was 
in vain. It is very probe^ble that the Lord Bristol knew the 
secret of the* King’s religion, which both made him so bold, 
and the King so fearful. The next day he carried the charge 
to the House of Lords, It was of a very mixed nature : in 
one part he charged the Lord Clarendon with raising jea¬ 
lousies, and spreading reports of the King’s being a papist; 
and yet in the other articles he charged him with corres¬ 
pondence with the court of Rome, in order to the making 
the Lord Aubigny a cardinal, and several other things of a 
very strange nature. As soon as he put it in, he it seems 
either repented of it, or at least was prevailed with to ab-* 
scond. He was ever after that looked on as a man capa¬ 
ble of the highest extravagancies possible. He made the 
matter worse by a letter that he wrote to the Lords, in which 
he expressed his fear of the danger the King was in by the 
Duke’s having of guards. Proclamations went out for dis¬ 
covering him, but he kept out of the way till the storm was 
over. The parliament expressed a firm resolution to maiuT 
tain the act of uniformity; and the King being run much in 
debt, they gave liim four subsidies, being willing to return 
to the ancient way of taxes by subsidies. But these were 
so evaded, and brought in so little money, that the court 
resolved never to have recourse to that method of raising 
money any more, but to betake themselves for the future 
to the assessment begun in the war. The convocation gave 
at the same time four subsidies, which proved as heavy on 
♦ them as they were light on the temporality. This was the 
last aid that the spirituality gave; for the whole proving so 
inconsiderable, and yet so uneqaally heavy on the clergy, 
it was resolved on hereafter to tax church benefices as tem¬ 
poral estates were taxed, which proved indeed^ lighter 
bmrden, but was not so honourable as when it was given 
by themselves; yet interest prevailing above the point of 
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honour, they acquiesced in it: so the convocations being 
no more necessary to the crown, this made that there was 
leSs regard had to them afterwards. They were often dis* 
continued and prorogued; and when they met, it was only 
for form. The parliament did pass another act, that was 
very acceptable to the court, and that showed a confidence 
in the King—repealing the act of triennial parliaments, 
which had been obtained with so much diflSculty, and was 
clogged with so many clauses, which seemed to transfer 
the power from the crown to the people, that wheil it was 
carried, it was thought the greatest security that the people 
had for all their other liberties: but it was now given up 
without a struggle, or any clauses for a certainty of parlia¬ 
ments, besides a general one, that there should be a par¬ 
liament called within three years after the dissolution of 
the present parliament, and so ever afterwards; but with¬ 
out any severe clauses, in case the act was not observed. 

As for our foreign negotiations, I know nothing in par¬ 
ticular concerning them. Secretary Bennet had them all in 
his hands, and I had no confidence with any abdut him. 

Our concerns with Portugal were public, and I knew no 
secrets about these. 

By a melancholy instance to our private family, it ap- ^ pi«t dis- 
peared that France was taking all possible methods to do 
every thing that the King desired. The commonwealths- 
men were now thinking that tliey saw the stream oi the na¬ 
tion beginning to turn against the court, and upon that they 
were meeting, and laying plots to retrieve their lost game. 

One of these being taken, and apprehending he was in dan¬ 
ger, begged his life of the King, and said, if he might be 
assured of his pardon, he would fell where my uncle Wa- 
ristoun was, who was then in Rouen; for the air of Hambo* 
rough agreed so ill with him, that he was advised to go to 
Prance, and this man was in the secret. The.King sent 
one to the court of France, desiring he might be put in his 
hands; and this was immediately done, and no notice was 
sent to my uncle to go out of the way, as is usual in sdch 
cases, when a person is not charged with assassinations or 
any infamous action, but only with crimes of state. He 
was sent over, and kept some months in the Tower of Lon¬ 
don; and from that was sent to Scotland, as shall be told 
afterwards. 
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1663. The design of a war with Holland was now working.^ I 
have been very positively assured by statesmen of both 
sides, that tJ'- ’ rjnch set it on in a very artificial manner 
for while they encouraged us to insist on some extravagant 
demands, they at the same time pressed the Dutch not to 
yield to, them: and as they put them in hopes, that if a rup¬ 
ture should follow, they would assist them according to their 
alliance, so they assured us that they would do us no hurt. 
Downing was then employed in Holland, a crafty fawning 
man, \^ho was ready to turn to every side that was. upper¬ 
most, and tb betray those who by their former friendship 
and services thought they might depend on him; as he did 
some of the regicides, whom he got in his hands under trust, 
and then delivered them up. He had been Cromwell’s am¬ 
bassador in Holland, where he had ofl'ered personal aflVonts 
both to the King and the Duke; yet he had by some base 
practices got himself to be so effectually recommended by 
the Duke of Albermarle, that all his former offences were 
forgiven, and he was sent into Holland as the King s am¬ 
bassador, whose behaviour towards the King himself the 
States had observed; so they had reason to conclude he 
was sent over with no good intent, and that he was capa¬ 
ble of managing a bad design and very ready to undertake 
it. There was no visible cause of war. A complaint of a 
ship taken was ready to have been satisfied; but Down¬ 
ing hindered it: so it was plain the King hated them, 
and fancied they were so feeble, and the English were so 
much superior to them, that a war would humble them to 
an entire submission and dependence on him in all things. 
The States had treated, and presented the King with great 
magnificence, and at a vast charge, during the time tlaat he 
staid among them, after England had declared for himj 
and, as far as appearances could go, the King seedied sen¬ 
sible of it, insomuch that the party for the Prince of Orange 
were.not pleased, because their applications to him .cpuld 
not prevail to make him interpose, either in the behalf of 
himself, or of his fnends, to get the resolutions taken 
against him to be repealed, or his party again put in places 
of trust and command. The King put that off as not pro¬ 
per to be pressed by him at that time; but neither then nor 
afterwards did he bestir himself in that matter Though, if 
either gratitude or interest had been of force, and if these 
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had not been overruled by some more prevalent consi- 
derations, he must have been inclined to make some re- 
turns for the services the late Prince did him; and he must 
have seen what a figure he must make by having the Prince 
of Orange tied to him in interest as much as he was by 
blood. France and popery were Ihe true springs of all 
these counsels. It was the interest of the King of France 
that the armies of the States might fall under such, a fee¬ 
bleness that they should be in no condition to make a 
vigorous resistance when he should be ready either to in¬ 
vade them, or to fajl into Flanders; which he was resolved 
to do, whensoever the King of Spain should die. The 
French did thus set on the war between the English and 
the Dutch, hoping that our fleets should mutually weaken 
one another so much, that the naval force of France, 
which was increasing very considerably, should be near 
an equality to them, when they should be shattered by a 
war. The States were likewise the greatest strength of 
the protestant interest, and were therefore to be humbled. 

So, in order to make the King more considerable both at 
home and abroad, the court resolved to prepare for a war, 
and to seek for such colours as might serve to justify it. 

The Earl of Clarendon was not let into the secret of this 
design, and was always against it; but his interest was 
now sunk low, and he began to feel the power of an im¬ 
perious mistress over an amorous King; who was so dis¬ 
gusted at the Queen that he abandoned himself wholly to 
amour and luxury. 

This was, as far as I could penetrate into it, the state of 
the court for the first four years after the Restoration. I 
was in the court a great part of the years 1662, 1663/ and 
1664; and was. as inquisitive as I could possibly be, and 
had more than ordinary occasions to hear and see a great 
deal. ‘ 

But now I return to the affairs of Scotland; the Earl of The affair* 
Midletoun, after a delay of some months, came up-to Lon- 
don, and was very coldly received by the King; the Earl 
of Lauderdale moved that a Scotch council might be 
called; the Lord Clarendon got this to be delayed a fort¬ 
night : when it met the Lord. Lauderdale accused the JEarl Miaietottn 
of Midletoun of many malversations in the great trust he b 
had been in, which he aggravated severely. The Lord dale. 
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1663. Midletoun desired he might have what was objected to him 
in writing; and when he had it, he sent it to Scotland, so 
that it was six weeks before he had his answer ready> all 
on design to gain time. He excused some errors in point of 
form, by saying, that having served in a military way, he 
understood not so exactly what belonged to law and form; 
but insisted on this, that he designed nothing but that the 
King’s service might go on, and that his friends might be 
taken care of, and his enemies be humbled, and that so lo^al 
a parliament might be encouraged, who were full of zeal 
and affection to his service; that, in complying with them, 
he had kept every thing so entirely in his Majesty’s power, 
that the King was under no difficulties by any thing they 
had done. In the mean whfle Sheldon was Very earnest 
with the King to forgive the Lord Midletoun’s crime, 
otherwise he concluded the change so newly made in the 
church would be so ill supported, that it must fall to the 
ground. The Duke of Albermarle, who knew Scotland, 
and had more credit on that head than on any other, pre¬ 
tended that the Lord Midletoun’s party was that on which 
the King could only rely : he magnified both their power 
and their zeal; and represented the Earl of Lauderdale’s 
tfiends as cold and. hollow in the King’s service; and, to 
support all this, the letters that came from Scotland were 
full of the insolencies of the presbyterians, and of the de¬ 
jection the bishops and their friends were under. Sharp 
was prevailed on to go up: he promised to all the Earl of 
Midletoun’s friends that he would stick firm to him; and 
that he would lay before th*e King, that his standing or 
falling must be the standing or falling of the church; of 
this the Earl of Lauderdale had advice sent him: yet 
when he came to London, and saw that the King was 
alienated from the Lord Midletoun, he resolved to make 
great submissions to the Lord Lauderdale. When he re¬ 
proached him for his engagements with the Earl of Midle¬ 
toun, he denied all; and said he had never gone farther 
than what was decent, considering his post; he also de¬ 
nied he had writ to the King in his favour: but the King 
had given the original letter to the Lord Lauderdale, who 
upon that shewed it to Sharp; with which he was so 
.struck, that he fell a crying in a most abject manner: he 
begged pardon for it; and said, what could a company of 
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poor men refuse to the Earl of Midletoun, who had done 
so much for them, and had them so entirely in his power; 
the Lord Lauderdale upon this comforted him; and said, 
he would for^ve them all that was past, and would serve 
them and the church at another rate tlian Lord Midletoun 
was capable of doing. 8o Sharp became wholly his. Of 
all this Lord Lauderdale gave me a full relation the next 
day; and shewed me the papers iJiat passed between Lord 
Midletoun and liim. Sharp thought he liad escaped well. 
The Earl of Midletoun treated the bishops too much as his 
creatures, and assumed a great deal to himself, and ex¬ 
pressed a sort of authority over tliem; which 8harp was 
uneasy under, though he durst not complain of it or resist 
it; whereas he reckoned tlidl Lord Lauderdale, knowing 
the suspicions that lay on him, as favouring the presbyte- 
rians, would have less credit and courage in opposing any 
thing that should be necessary for their support. It proved 
that in this he judged right; for the Lord Lauderdale, that 
he might maintain himself at court, and with the church of 
England, was really more compliant and easy to every 
proposition that the bishops made, than he would other¬ 
wise have been, if he had been always of the episcopal 
])arty; but all he did that way was against his heart, ex^ 
cept when his passions were vehemently stirred, which a 
very slight occasion would readily do. 

When the Earls of Lauderdale and Midletoun had been 
writing papers and answers for above three months, an 
accident happened which hastened Lord Midlotouifs dis¬ 
grace : the Earl of Lauderdale laid before the King the 
unjust proceedings in the laying on of the fines; and, to 
make all that party sure to himself, he procured a letter 
from the King to the council in Scotland, ordering them to 
issue out a proclamationJ’or superseding the execution of 
the act of fining till farther order. The privy council being 
I hen, for tlie greater part, composed of Lord Midletoun’s 
friends, it was pretended by some of them, that as long as 
he w^ the King's ciomraissioner, they could receive and 
execute no orders from the King but through his hands: 
so they writ to him, desiring him to represent to the King, 
lhat this would be an aflront put on the proceedings of 
parliament, and would raise the spirits of a party that 
pught to be kept down: Lord Midlptopi writ back> that 
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1663. he had laid the matter before the King; and tliat he, con- 
sidering better of it, ordered that no proceeding sliould be 
made upon his former letter. This occasioned a hot de¬ 
bate in council; it was said, a letter under the King’s hand 
could not be countermanded but by the same hand ; so the 
council wrote to know the King’s mind in the matter: the 
Kirtg protested he knew nothing of it, and that Lord Midle- 
toun had not spoke one word on the subject to him. He 
upon that sent for him, and chid him so severely, that Lord 
Midletaun concluded If ora it that he was ruined; yet he 
always stood upon it, that he Iiad the King’s order by word 
of mouth for what he had done, though he was not so cau¬ 
tious as to procure an instruction under his hand for his 
warrant. It is very probabife that he spoke of it to the 
King when his head was full of somewhat else, so that he 
did not mind it; and that, to get rid of the Earl of Midle- 
toun, he bid him do whatsoever he proposed, without re¬ 
flecting much on it; for the King vThs at that time often so 
distracted in his thoughts, that he was not at all times mas¬ 
ter of himself. The Queen-mother had brought over from 
France one Mrs. Steward, reckoned a ^very great beauty, 
who was afterwards married to the Duke of Richmond; 
the King was believed to be deeply in love with her: yet 
his former mistress kept her ground still; and what with 
her humours and jealousy, and what with this new amour, 
the King had very little quiet between both their passions 
and his own. 

Towards the end of May the King called many of the 
English counsellors together, and did order all the papers 
that had passed between the Earls of Lauderdale and 
Midletoun to be read to them; when that was done, many 
of them who were Midletoun’s friends, said much in excuse 
of his errors, and of the necessity,of continuing him still in 
that high trust: but the King said, his errors were so great, 
and so many, that the credit of his affairs must suffer, if he 
continued them any longer in such hands. Yet he pro¬ 
mised them he would be still kind to him; for he looked 
And tamed ou Mm as a Very honest man. A few days after that Secre- 
•uiofaii. Morrice was sent to him, with a warrant under the 
King’s hand, requiring him to deliver up his commission, 
which he did; and so Ms ministry came to an end, after a 
sort of a reign of much violence and injustice; for he was 
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become very imperious. He emd his company were des- 
livered up to so much excess, and to such a madness 
frolic and intemperance, that as Scotland ^]^ad never seen 
any thing like it, so upon this disgrace there was a general 
joy over the kingdom; though that lasted not long, 
those that came after him grew worse tha^i ever l^e was 
like to be. He had lived in great magnificence, whieh 
made him acceptable to many; and he a firm friend, 
though a violent enemy. The Earl of Hqlli/^s was declared 
the King’s commissioner. But the Earl of Enuderdale 
would not trust him: so he Went down with him, and kept 
him too visibly in a dependence on him, for all his high, 
character. 

One of the first things thit was done in this session of WaristooM'* 
parliament, was the execution of my unfortunate imcle, 

Waristoun. He was so disordered both in body and mipd, 
that it was a reproach to a government to proceed against 
him: his memory was so gone that he did not know his own 
children. He was brought before the parliament to hear 
what he had to say, why his execution should not be award¬ 
ed. He spoke long, but in a broken anc( disorde|:ed strain, 
which his enemies fancied was put on to create pity. He 
was sentenced to die. His deportment was unequal, 
might be expected from a man in Ids condition; yet when 
the day of his execution came, he was very serene: he was 
cheerful, and seemed fully satisfied with his deatl^: he read 
a speech twice over on the scaffold, that to my knowledge 
he composed himself, in which he justified all the proceed¬ 
ings in the covenant, and asserted his own sincerity; but 
condemned his joining with Cromwell and the sectaries, 
though even in that his intentions had been sincere for the 
good of his country and the security of religion. Lord 
Lauderdale had lived in great friendship with him; but ho 
saw the King was so set against him, tfiat he, who at all 
times took more care of himself than of his friends, would 
not in so critical a time seem to favour a man whom the 
Presbyterians had set up as a sort of an idol among them, 
and on whom they did depend more than on any other man 
then alive. 

The business* of the parliament went on as the Lord 
Lauderdale directed. The whole proceeding in the piatter 
of the halloting was laid open. It appeared that the par- 
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liament had not desired it, but had been led into it by being 
made believe that the King had a mind to it: and, of all 
the members of parliament, not above twelve could be pre¬ 
vailed on to own that they had advised the Earl of Midle- 
toun to ask leave of the King for it, whose private sugges¬ 
tions he had represented to the King as the desire of the 
parliament. This finished his disgrace, as well as it occa¬ 
sioned the putting all his party out of employments. 

An act a- While they were going on with their affairs, they under- 

Jwlticier that an act had passed in the parliament of England 

against all conventicles, empowering justices of peace to 
convict offenders without juries ; which was thought a great 
breach on the security of the English constitution, and a 
raising the power of justices to a very arbitrary pitch. Any 
meeting for religious worship, at which five were present 
more than the family, was declared a conventicle. And 
every person above sixteen that was present at it, was to 
lie three months in prison, or to pay 5^. for the first offence; 
six months for the second offence, or to pay 20/. fine; and 
for the third oflfence, being convict by a jury, was to be 
bSnished to any plantation, except New England or Vir¬ 
ginia, oV to pay 100/. All people were amazed at this 
severity. But the bishops in Scotland took heart upon it, 
and resolved to copy from it: so an act passed there al¬ 
most in the same terms; and, at the passing it. Lord Lau¬ 
derdale u/a long speech expressed great zeal for the church. 
There was'some little opposition made to it by tlie Earl of 
Kincardin, who was an enemy to all persecution: but, 
though some few voted against it, it was carried by a great 
majority. 

The const!. Another act passed declaring the constitution of a na- 
synod. It was to be composed of the archbishops 

Bod. and bishops, of all deans, and of two to be deputed from 
every presbytery; bf which the moderator of the presby¬ 
tery named by the bishop was to be one: all things were 
to be proposed to this court by the King or his commis¬ 
sioner. And whatsoever should be agreed to by the ma¬ 
jority and the president, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
was to have the force of an ecclesiastical law, when it 
should be confirmed by the King. Great eixceptions were 
taken to this act. The church was restrained from med¬ 
dling vdfh any thing but as it should be laid before them 
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by the King, which was thought a severe restraint, like that 
ot the proponentibus legatis, so much complained of at 
IVent. The putting the negative, not in the whole bench 
of the bishops, but singly in the president, was thought 
very irregular; but it passed with so 'little observation, 
that the Lord Lauderdale could scarce believe it was 
penned as he found it to be when I told him of it. Prim¬ 
rose told me. Sharp put that clause in with his own hand. 

The inferior clergy complained that the power was wholly 
taken from them; since as one of their deputies was to be 
a person named by the bishops, so the moderators claiming 
a negative vote in thfeir presbyteries as the bishops* dele¬ 
gates, the other half were only to consist of persons to 
whom they consented. The act was indeed so penned that 
nobody moved for a national synod, when they saw how it 
was to be constituted. 

Two other acts passed in favour of the crown. iThe 
parliament of England had laid great impositions on all 
things imported from Scotland; so the parliament, being 
speedily to be dissolved, and not having time to regulate 
such impositions on English goods, as might force the 
English to bring that matter to a just balance,.they put 
that coniidence in the King, that they left the laying of 
impositions on all foreign merchandize wholly to him. 

Another act was looked on as a pompous compliment; Ai* aciof- 
and so it passed without observation or any opposition, 

In it diey made an ofter to the King of an army of twenty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse, to be ready upon 
slunmons to march with forty days* provision into any part 
of his Majesty's dominions, to oppose invasions, to sup¬ 
press insurrections, or for any other cause in which his • 
authority, power, or greatness was concerned. Nobody 
dreamt that any use was ever to be made of this: yet 
the Earl of Lauderdale had his end in it, to let the King 
see what use he might make of Scotland, if he should in¬ 
tend to set up arbitrary government in England* He told 
the King that the Earl of Midietoun and hia party under¬ 
stood not what was the greatest service that Scotland could 
do him: they had not much treasure to offer him: the only 
thing they were capable of doMg; wasi to furnish him with 
a good army, when his affairs ih Inland should require it. 

And of this ho made great use Afterwards to advance Urn- 
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'1^3. self, tliough it could never have signified any thing to the 
advancing the King’s ends: yet so easy was it to draw the 
parliament of Scotland to pass acts of the greatest conse¬ 
quence in a hurry, without considering the effects they 
might have. After these acts were passed, the parliament 
was dissolved; which gave a general satisfaction to the 
country, for they were a furious set Of people. The go¬ 
vernment was left in the Earl of Glencairn’s hands, who 
began, now that he had little favour at court, to set himself 
on all occasions to oppose Sharp’s violent notions. The 
Earl of Rothes stuck firm to Sharp, and was recommended 
by'him to the bishops of England as the only man that sup¬ 
ported their interests. Tlie King at this time restored 
Lord Lorn to his grandfather’s honour, of being Earl of 
Argyle, passing over his father; and gave him a great part 
of his estate, leaving the rest to be sold for the payment 
of debts, which did not raise in value above a third part 
of them. This occasioned a gieat outcry, that continued 
long tb pursue him. 

1664. Sharp went up to London to complain of the Lord Glen- 
Terj*v?o°^* cairn, and of the privy council, where he said there was 
lenUy. such a .remissuess, and so much popularity appeared on 
all occhsioUvS, that unless some more spirit were put into 
the administration, it would be impossible to preserve the 
church. That was the word always used, as if there had 
been a charm in it. He moved, that a letter might be writ, 
giving him the precedence of the lord chancellor. This 
was thought an inexcusable piece of vanity; for in Scot¬ 
land, when there was no commissioner, all matters passed 
through the lord chancellor's hands, who, by act of par¬ 
liament, was to preside in all courts, and was considered 
as representing the King s person. He also moved that 
the King would grant a special commission to some per- 
. sons fdr executing the laws relating to the church. All the 
privy counsellors were to be of it: but to these he desii ed 
I many other! might be added, for whom he undertook that 
Lauderdale they worfd execute them with zeal. Lord Lauderdale saw 
way that this would ][)rovc a high^commission court; yet he 
gave Way to it, ftiough much against his own mind. Upon 
i these things I took the liberty, though (hen too young to 
meddle irt things of ftiat kind, to expostulate very freely 
with him. I thought he was acting the Earl of Traquair’s 
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part, giving way to all the follies of the bishops on design 
to ruin them. Me npon that ran into a great deal of free- 
dom with me: he told me maaiy passages of Sharp’s past 
life: he was persuaded'he would ruin all: but, he said, he 
was resolved to give him line; for he had not credit enough 
to stop him; nor w ould he oppose any thing that he pro¬ 
posed, unless it were very extravagant: he saw the Earl 
of Gleneairn and he would be in a perpetual war: and it 
was indiffe^reut to him how matters might go between them: 
things would run to a height, and then the King would of 
himself put a stop to their career; for the Ring said often 
he was not priest-ridden: he would not venture a war, nb« 
travel again for any party. This was all that I could ob¬ 
tain from the Earl of Lauderdale. I pressed Sharp him¬ 
self to think of more moderate methods; but he despised 
my applications; and from that time he was very jealous 
of me. 

Faiffoul, Archbishop of Glasgow, died this year, aUd Burnet, 
one Bnniet succeeded him, who was a near kinsman of the 
Lord Rutherford’s; who, from being governor of Dunkirk, 
when it was sold, was sent to Tangier; but soon after, in an 
unhappy encounter, going out to view some grounds, was 
intercepted and Cut to pieces by the Moors. Upon Ruth¬ 
erford’s recommendation, Burnet, who had lived many 
years in England, and knew nothing of Scotland, was sent 
thither, first to be bishop of Aberdeen; and from thence 
he was raised to Glasgow. He was of himself a soft and 
goodnatured man, tolerably learned, and of a blameless 
life; but was a man of no genius; and though he was in¬ 
clined to peaceable and moderate counsels, yet he wag 
much m the power of others, and took any impression that 
was given him very easily. I ^was much in his favour at 
first, but could not JoW it long; for as I had been bred up 
by my father to, love-liberty and moderation, so I spent the 
greatest part of the yCar 1664 in Holland and France, 
which contributed not a little to root and fix me in those 
principles. 

I saw much peace and quiet in Holland, notwithstand- a view of 
ing the diversity of opinious among them ; Which was oc- airairg in 
c«si<»ed by the gentleness of the government, and the to- 
IcmUon that made all people easy and happy. An univer¬ 
sal industry was spread through the whole country: there 
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was little aspiring to preferment in the state, because little 
was to be got tliat way. They were then apprehending a 
war with England, and were preparing for it. From thence, 
where every thing was free, I went to France, where no¬ 
thing was free. The King was beginning to put things in 
great methou, m ins revenue, in his troops, in his govern¬ 
ment at home, but above all in the increasing of trade, and 
the building of a great fleet. His own deportment was 
solemn and gravei eave only that he kept his mistresses 
very avowedly; he was diligent in his own counsels, and 
regular in the dispatch of his aflairs; so that all things 
#bout him looked like the preparing of matters for ail that 
we have seen acted since. The King of Spain was consi¬ 
dered as dying, and the infant his son was like to die as 
soon as he: so that it was generally believed, the French 
King was designing to set up a new empire in the west. 
He had carried the quarrel at Rome about the Conses so 
high with the House of Ghigi, that the protestants were be¬ 
ginning to flatter themselves with great hopes. When I 
was in France, Cardinal Ghigi came, as legate, to give the 
King full satisfaction in that matter. Lord Hollis was then 
ambassador at Paris: I was so effectually recommended 
to him, that h6 used me with great freedom, which he conti¬ 
nued to do to the end of his days. He stood upon all 
the points of an ambassador with the stiffness of former 
ages, which made him very unacceptable to a high-spirited 
young prince, who began even then to be flattered, as if he 
had been somewhat more than a mortal. This established 
me in my love of law and liberty, and in my hatred of ab- 
^solute power. When I came back, I staid for some months 
at court, and observed the scene as carefully as I could, 
and became acquainted with all the men that were employ¬ 
ed in Scotch affairs. I had more than ordinary opportuni¬ 
ties of being informed about them. This drew a jealousy 
on me from the bishops, which was increased from the 
friendship into which Leighton received me. 1 passed for 
oUe who was no great friend to church power, nor to perse¬ 
cution : so it was thought, that Lord Lauderdale was pre¬ 
paring me, as one who was known to have been always 
episcopal, to be set up against Sharp and his set of men, 
who were much hated by one side, and not loved nor 
trusted by the other. 
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In the meanwhile the Earl of Glencoini died, which set 
Sharp at ease, but put him on new designs. He appre¬ 
hended that the Earl of Tweedale might be advanced to 
that post; for in the settlement of the Dutchess of Buc- 
cleugh's estate, whe was married to the Duke of Monmouth, 
the best beloved of all the King's children, by which, in 
default of issue by her, it was to go to the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth and the issue he might have by any other wife, the 
Earl of Tweedale, though his children were the next heirs, 
who were by this deprived of their right, had yet given way 
to it in so frank a manner, that the King was enough in¬ 
clined both to oblige and to trust him. But Sharp had 
great suspicions of him, as cold in their concerns: so he 
writ to Sheldon, that upon the disposal of the seals the very 
being of the church did so absolutely depend, that he 
begged he would press the King very earnestly in the mat¬ 
ter, and that he would move that he might be called up be¬ 
fore that post should be filled. The King bid Sheldon as¬ 
sure him, he should take a special care of that matter, but 
that there was no occasion for his coming up: for the King 
by this time had a very ill opinion of him. Sharp was so 
mortified with this, that he resolved to put all to hazard, 
for he believed all was at stake, and he ventured to come 
up. The King received him coldly, and asked him if he 
had not received the Archbishop of Canterbury's letter. 
He said, he had; but he would choose rather to venture on 
his Majesty’s displeasure, than to see the church ruined 
through his caution or negligence; he knew the danger they 
were in in Scotland, where they had but few and cold 
friends, and many violent enemies: his Majesty's protec¬ 
tion, aifd the execution of the law, were the only things 
they could trust to; and these so much depended on the 
good choice of a chancellor, that he could not answer it 
to God and the church, if he did not bestir himself in that 
matter: he knew many thought of himself for that post; 
but he was so far from that thought, that, if his Majesty 
had any such intention, he would rather choose to be sent 
to a plantation: he desired that he might be a churchman 
in heart, but not in habit, that should be raised to that trust. 
These were his very words, as the King reported them. 
From him he went to Sheldon, and pressed him to move 
the King for himself, and furnished him with many reasons 
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to support th: ::: ^position; 9 ^Riu pne beii^, that the late 
King had raised his predecessor Spotswood to tlwt trast. 
Sheldon, npduthat, did thoye the {^ng with piore thali or¬ 
dinary earne^tne$$ in it; the King suspected i^rphnd set 
him. on, and cjjiaifged him to tell him ^ th^ other did 

it, though not without some uneasiness. Upon that the King 
told him what he hnd said to himself; and then it may he 
easily imagined in what a style they both spoke of him. 
Yet Sheldon prayed the King, that whatsoever he might 
think of the man, he would consider the archbishop and 
the church; which the King assured him he would do. 
Sheldon Jiold Sharp, that he saw the motiop for himself did 
not take, so he must think of somewhat else. Sharp pro¬ 
posed that the seals might be put into the Earl of Rothes’ 
hands, till the King should pitch on a proper person. He 
also proposed, that the King would make him his com¬ 
missioner, in order to the preparing matters for a national 
synod, that they might settle a book of Common Prayer, 
and a book of Canons. This, he said, must be carried on 
slowly, and with great caution; of which the late troubles 
did demonstrate the necessity. 

Kotiies iiad All tliis was casily agreed to; for the Kiiig loved the 
powe'IJ of Eord Rothes, and the Earl of Lauderdale would not oppose 
Scotland his advancement: though it was a very extravagant thing 
L^ds! ** to soe one man possess so many of the chief places of so 
poor a kingdom. The Earl of Crawford would not abjure 
the covenant, so he had been made lord treasurer in his 
place: he continued to be still what he was before, lord 
president of the council; and, upon the Earl of Midle- 
toun’s disgrace, he was made captain of a troop of guards; 
and now he was both the King’s commissioner, and upon 
the matter lord chancellor. Sharp reckoned this was his 
master-piece: Lord Rothes, being thus advanced by his 
means, was in all things governed by him. His instructions 
were such as Sharp proposed, to prepare matters for a na¬ 
tional synod, and in the meanwhile to execute laws that 
related to the church with a steady firmness: so, when he 
parted from Whitehall, Sharp, said to (he King, that he had 
now done all that could bo desired of him for the good of‘ 
the church; so (hat, if all matters went not right in Scot¬ 
land^ none must bear the blame, but either the Earl of liau- 
derdalo or Rothes. And so they came to Scotland, where 
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a very furious scene of illegal violence was opened. Sharp 1664. 
governed Lord Rothes* who abandoned himself tp pleasure; 
and, when some censured this,, all the answer that \vas 
made was, a severe piece of raillery^ that th^ Kibg's coi^- 
missioner ought to reporesent his person; 

The government of Scotland, as tp civil matters, was 16<S5. 
very easy; all were quiet and obedient. But all those 
counties tliat lie towards the west becam every fierce and SingHa 
intractable; and the whole work of the council was to deal 
with them, and to subdue them. It was not easy to prove 
any thing against any of them, for they did stick firm to one 
another. The people complained of the new set of minis¬ 
ters that was sent among them, as immoral, stupid, ai^ 
ignorant: generally they forsook their churches; and if any 
of them went to church, they said they were little edified 
with their sermons: and the whole country was full of 
strange reports of the weakness of their preaching, and of 
the indecency of their whole deportment. The people 
treated them with great contempt, and with an aversion . 
that broke out often into violence and injustice. But their 
ministers, on their parts, were not wanting in their com¬ 
plaints, aggravating matters, and possessing the bishops 
with many stories of designs and plottings against the state. 

So miiny were brought before the council, and tlie new ec¬ 
clesiastical commission, for pretemded riots, and for using 
their ministers ill, but chiefly for not coming to church, and 
for holding conventicles. The proofs were often defective, 
and lay rather in presumptions, than clear evidence; and 
the punishments proposed were often arbitrary, not war¬ 
ranted by law. So the judges and other lawyers, that were 
of those courts, were careful to keep proceedings accord¬ 
ing to forms of law; upon wliich Sharp was often com¬ 
plaining that favour was shewn to the enemies of tfie church, 
under the pretence of law. It was said, that the people of the 
country were in such a combination, that it was not possible 
to find witnesses to prove things fullyand he often said, 
must the church be ruined for punctilios of law? When 
he could not carry matters by a vote, as he had a mind, he 
usually looked to the Earl of Rothes; who upon that was 
ever ready to say, he would take it upon him to order the 
matter as Sharp proposed, and would do it in the King’s 
name. Great numbers were cast in ptison, where they 
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i 66 ir. ]tept long, and ill used: and sometimes they were 

fined, and the younger sort whipped about the streets. The 
, people grew more sullen on all this ill usage: many were 
pndonc bjr it, and went over to the Scots in Ulster, where 
they were well received, and had all manner of liberty as to 
their way of religion. 

Burnet was sent up to possess the King with the appre¬ 
hensions of a rebellion, in the beginning of the Dutch w^ar. 
He proposed that about twenty of the chief gentlemen of 
those counties might be secured, and he undertook for the 
peace of the country, if they were clapped up: this was 
plainly illegalbut the Lord Lauderdale opposed nothing: 
so it was done, but with* a very ill effect. For those gentle¬ 
men, knowing how obnoxious they were, had kept measureis 
a little better; but they being put in prison, both their friends 
and tenants laid all to the door of the clergy, and hated 
them the more, and used them the worse for it. The Earls 
of Argyle, Tweedale, and Kincardin, who were considered 
as the Lord Lauderdale's chief friends, were cold in all those 
matters. They studied to keep proceedings in a legal 
chamiel, and were for moderate censures; upon which 
Sharp said, they appeared to be the friends and favourers 
of the enemies of the church. 

Turner ex- Whcrcvcr the peoplc had generally forsaken their 
W iV^'a tjhurches, the guards. wc« quartered through the country, 
military Sir Janics Turner, that commanded them, was naturally 

' fierce, but was mad when he was drunk, and that was very 

often: so he was ordered by the Lord Rothes to act ac¬ 
cording to such directions as Burnet should send him j and 
he went about the country, and received such lists, as the 
ministers brought him, of those who came not to church; 
dfd, without any Other proof or any legal conviction, he 
set such a fine on them as he thought they cohld pay> and 
sent Soldiers to liq on them till it was paid. I knew him 
well afterwards, when l^e came to himself, being out of em¬ 
ployment.' He^s a ttfirned man, but had been always 
in aT;piies, and knew no other rule but to obey orders. He 
told me he had ho regard to any law, but acted as he was 
comfnanded, in a military way: he confessed it went often 
'agamst the grain with him, to serve such a debauched and 
worthless company, as the clergy generally were; and that 
sometimes he did not act up to the rigour of hishrders^ for 
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which he was often chid, both by Lord Rothes and Sharp/ ns65. 
but was never checked for his illegal and violent proceed- 
ings: and though the complaints of him w ere very high, so 
that, when he was afterwards seized on by the party, tl)ey 
intended to make a sacrifice of him; yet when they looked 
into his orders, and found that his proceedings, how fierce 
soever, fell short of these, they spared him, as a man that 
had merited by being so gentle among them. 

The truth is, the whole face of the government looked 
liker the proceedings of an inquisition than of ieg'n! courts; 
and yet Sharp was never satisfied: so the Lord Rothes and 
he went up to court in the first year of the Dutch war. 

When they waited first on the King, Sharp put him in mind , 
of what he had said at his last parting, that if their matters 
went not well, none must be blamed for .it, but either the 
Earl of Lauderdale, or of Rothes: and now he came to tell 
his Majesty that things were worse than ever; and he must 
do the Earl of Rothes the j\istice to say he had done his 
part. Lord Lauderdale was all on fire at this, but durst 
not give himself vent before the King; so he only desired 
that Sharp would come to particulars, and then he should 
know what he had to say. Sharp put that off in a.general 
charge; and said he knew the party so well, that, if they 
were not supported by secret encouragements, they would 
have been long ago weary of the opposition they gave the 
government. The King had no mind to enter farther into 
their complaints; so Lord Rothes and he withdrew, and 
were observed to look very pleasantly upon one another, 
as they went away. Lord Lauderdale told the King he was 
now accused to his face; but he would quickly let him see 
what a man Sharp was. So he obtained a message from * 
the King to him, of which he himself was to be the hewer, 
requiring him to put his complaints in writing, and to come 
to particulars. He followed Sharp home, who received 
him with such a gaiety, as if he had given him no provoca¬ 
tion : but Lord Lauderdale was more solemn, and told him 
it was the King’s pleasure that he should put the accqsation 
with which he charged him in writing. Sharp pretended 
he did not comprehend his meaning. He answered, the 
matter was plain: he had accused him to the King, and he 
must either go through.with it, and make it out, otherwise 
he would charge him with leasing-making; and spoke in a 
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1665 * - terrible tone to him. Upon that, ai^ he told me. Sharp fell 
a trembling and weeping: he protested he meant no harm to 
1 ^; he wa-s only sorry that his friends were, upon all occa¬ 
sions, pleading tor favour to the fanatics (that wSs become 
the name of reproach). Lord Lauderdale said that would 
not serve his turn : he was not answerable for his friends, 
except when they acted by directions from him. Shaip 
offered to go with him presently to the King, and to clear the 
whole matter. Lord Lauderdale had no mind to break openly 
with him; so he accepted of this, and carried him to the 
King, where he retracted all he had said, in so gross a man¬ 
ner, that the King said afterwards, Lord Lauderdale was 
. ill-natured to press it so heavily, and to force Sharp on 
giving himself the lie in such coarse terms. 

Sharp stu- This Went to Sharp’s heart: so he made a proposition to 
Midletoan th(B Earl of Dumfries, who was a great friend of the Lord 
into busi- Midletoun’s, to try if a reconciliation could be made be- 

1365S flffmiHt * 

tween him and the Earl of Rothes, and if he would be con¬ 
tent to come into the government under Lord Rothes. Lord 
Dumfries went into Kent, where the Lord Midletoun was 
then employed in a military command, on the account of the 
' war, and he laid Sharp’s proposition before him. The Earl 
of Midletoun gave Lord Dumfries power to treat in Juis 
name; but said he knew Sharp too well to regard any thing 
that came from him. Before Lord Dumfries came 'back. 
Sharp had tried Lord Rothes, but found he would not med¬ 
dle in it; and they both understood that the Earl of Cla¬ 
rendon’s interest was declining, and that the |^ing was like 
. to change his measures. So when Lord Dumfries came 
back to give Sharp an account of his negotiation, he seem¬ 
ed surprised, and denied he had given him any such com- 
imssion. This enraged the Earl of Dumfries so, that he 
jj^blished the thing in all companies; atnong others, he 
told it very particularly to myself. 

At that time Leightoun was prevailed on to go to court, 
and to give the King a true account of the proceedings in 
Scotland; which he said were so violent, that he could 
not concur in the planting the Christian religion itself in 
such a manner, much less a form of government; he there¬ 
fore begged leave to quit his bishopric, and to retire; for 
he thought he was in some sort accessary to the violences 
done by others, since he was one of them, and all was pre- 
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tended to be done to establish them and their order. There 1 ^ 65 . 
were indeed no violences committed in his diocese; he went 
round it continually every year, preacliing and catechising; 
from parish to parish. He continued in his private and 
ascetic course of life, and gave all his income, beyoiid the 
small expense of his own person, to the poor; he studied 
to raise in his clergy a greater sense of spiritual matters, 
and of the care of souls; ajid was in dl respects a burning 
and shining light, highly esteemed by the greater part of 
his diocese; even the presbyterians were much mollified, 
if not quite overcome, by his mild and heavenly course of 
life. The King seemed touched with the state that the coun¬ 
try was in; he spoke very severely of Sharp; and assured 
Leighioun he would quickly come to other measures, and 
put a stop to those violent methods; but he would by no 
means suffer him to quit his bishopric. So the King gave 
orders that the ecclesiastical commission should be discon¬ 
tinued ; and signified liis pleasure that another way of pro¬ 
ceeding was necessary for liis affairs. 

He understood by his intelligence from Holland, that the More forces 
exiles at Rotterdam were very busy, and that perhaps the spoilt,a. 
Dutch might furnish the malcontents of Scotland with 
money and arms; so he thought it was necessary to raise 
more troops. Two gallant officers, that had served him 
in the wars, and when these were over had gone with his 
letters to serve in Muscovy, where one of them, Dalziell, 
was raised to be a general, and the other, Drumond, was 
advanced to be a lieutenant-general, and governor of 
Smolensko, were now, not without great difficulty, sent 
back by the Czar: so the King intended they should com¬ 
mand some forces that he was to raise. Sharp was very 
apprehensive of this, but the King was positive. A little 
before this^ the act of fining, that had lain so long asleep 
that it was thought forgot, was revived; and all who h^d 
been fined were required to bring in one moiety of their 
fines, but the other moiety was forgiven those who took the 
declaration renouncing the covenant. The mdney was by 
act of paxliament to be given among those who had served 
and suffered for the King, so that the King had only the 
trust of distributing it. There was no more Scotch coun¬ 
cils called at Whitehall after Lord Midletoun’s fall; but, 
upon particular occasions, the King ordered the privy 
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counsellors of that kingdom, that were about the town, to 
be brought to him, before whom he now laid the necessity 
of raising some more force for securing the quiet of Scot¬ 
land ; he only asked their advice how they should be paid. 
Sharp very readily said, the money raised by the fining was 
not yet disposed of; so he proposed the applying it to that 
use. None opposed this; so it was resolved on: and by 
that means the cavaliers, who were come up with their pre¬ 
tensions, were disappointed of their last hopes of being re^ 
compensed for their sufferings. The blame of all this was 
cast upon Sharp; at which they were out of measure en¬ 
raged, and charged him with it. He denied it boldly; but 
the King published it so openly, that he durst not contra¬ 
dict him. Many, to whom he had denied that he knew any 
thing of the matter, and called that advice a diabolical in¬ 
vention, affirmed it to the King: and the Lord Lauderdale, 
to complete his disgrace with the King, got many of his 
letters, which he had writ to the presbyterians, after the 
time in which the King knew that he was negotiating for 
cpiseopacy, in which he had continued to protest, with 
what zeal he was soliciting their concerns, not without 
dreadful imprecations on hiihsclf, if he was prevaricating 
with them, and laid these before the King; so that the King 
looked on him as one of the worst of men. 


1666. Many of the episcopal clergy in Scotland were much 
D^^eTgy- these proceedings. They saw the preju- 

men in Scot- dices of thc people were increased by them: they hated 
violent courses, and thought they were contrary to the 
proceed- mcek Spirit of the gospel, and that they alienated the 
nation more from the church. They set themselves much 


to read church history, and to observe the state of the 
primitive church, and the spirit of those times; and they 


could not but observe so great a difference between the 
constitution of the church under those bishops and our 


own, that they seemed to agree in nothihg but the name.' 


I happened to be settled near two of thc most eminent of 
them, who were often moved to accept of bishoprics, but 
always refused them, both out of a true principle of hu¬ 
mility and self-denial, and also because they could not 


engage in the methods by which things were carried on. 
One of these, Mr. Naim, was one of the politest Olergymcn 
I ever knew bred in Scotland; he had formed clear and 
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lively schemes of things, and was the most eloquent of all 
our preachers: he considered the pastoral function as a 
dedication of the whole man to God and his service; he 
read tlie moral philosophers much, and had >vrought him¬ 
self into their equal temper, as much as could consist with 
a greaft deal of fire that was in his own ; but he turned it 
all to melting' devotion: he had a true notion of supersti¬ 
tion, as a narrowness of soul, and a meanness of thought 
in religion: he studied to raise all that conversed with him 
to great notions of God, and to an universal charity. This 
made him pity the presbyterians as men of low notions 
and ill tempers. He had indeed too much heat of imagi¬ 
nation, which carried him to be very positive in some 
things, in whicli he afterwards changed his mind; and that 
made him pass for an inconstant man. In a word, he was 
the brightest man I ever knew among all our Scotch di¬ 
vines. Another of these was Mr. Chartcris, a man of a 
composed and serene gravity, but without afiectation or 
sourness. He scarce ever spoke in company, but was very 
open and free in private : he made true judgments of tilings 
and of men; and had a peculiar talent in managing such 
as hei thought deserved his pains: he had little heat, either 
in body or mind; for as he had a most emaciated body, so 
he spoke both slow, and in so low a f oice, that he could 
not easily be heard : he had great tenderness in his tem¬ 
per, and was a very perfect friend, and a most sublime 
Christian : he lived in a constant contempt of the world, 
and a neglect of his pcrsoin There was a gravity in his 
conversation that raised an attention, and begot a com¬ 
posedness in all about him, without frightening them; for 
he made religion appear amiable in his whole deportment: 
he had read all the lives and the epistles of great men very 
carefully: he h^d read the fathers much; and gave me 
this notion of them, that in speculative points, for which 
writers of controversy searched into their works, they were 
but ordinary men; but their excellency lay in that wliich 
was least sought for, their sense of spiritual things, and of 
the pastoral care. In these lie thought their strength lay. 

And he pften lamented, not ^without some indignation, that, 
in tlie disputes about the govenmicnt of the church, much 
pains were taken to seek out all those passages that shewed 
what their opinions wore; but that due care was not taken 
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166^. to set out the notions that they had of the sacred functioh, 
of the preparation of mind, and inward vocation, with 
which men ought to come to holy orders, or of the strict¬ 
ness of life, the deadness to the world, the heavenly tem¬ 
per, and the constant application to the doing of good that 
became them. Of these he did not talk like an angry re¬ 
former, that set up in that strain because he was neglected 
or provoked, but like a man full of a deep but humble 
sense of them. He was a great enemy to large confessions 
of faith, chiefly when they were imposed in the lump as 
tests; for he was positive in very few things : he had gone 
through the chief parts of learning; but was then most con¬ 
versant in history, as the innocentest sort of study, that did 
not fill the mind with subtilty, but helped to make a man 
wiser and better. These were both single persons, and 
men of great sobriety; and they lived in a constant dOw 
diet, which they valued more than severer tasting: yet they 
both became miserable by the stone. Nairn went to Paris 
where he was cut of a great one, of which he recovered, 
but lived not many years after. Charteris lived to a great 
age, and died in the end of the year 1700 , having in his 
last years siitFered unspeakable torment from the ^one, 
which the operators would not venture to cut: but all that 
saw what he suffered, and how he bore it, acknowledged 
that in him they saw a most perfect pattern of patience and 
submission to the will of God. It was a great happiness 
lor me, after I had broke into the world by such a ramble 
as I had made, that I fell into sUch hands, with whom I 
entered into a close and particular friendship. They both 
set me right, and kept me right; though I made at this 
time a sally that may be mentioned, since it had some re¬ 
lation to public aftairs. I observed the deportment of our 
bishops was in all points so different from wnat became 
their function, that I had a more than ordinary zeal kindled 
within me upon it. They were not only futious against all 
that stood out against them, but were very remiss iif all the 
parts of their function. Some did not live within their dio¬ 
cese ; and those who did, seemed to take no care of them: 
tliey shewed no zeal against vice: the mo^t eminently 
wicked in the county were their particular confidents: 
they took no pains to keep their clergy sMctly to rules, and 
to their duty; on the contrary, there was a levity and car- 
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nal way of livinj^ about them, (hat very much scandalized 
me. There was, indeed, one Scouo^al, Bishop of Aber- 
deen, that was a man of rare temper, great piety, and pru¬ 
dence; but I thought he was too much under Sharp's 
conduct, and was at least too easy to him. 

Upon all this I took a resolution of drawing up a me-Some of the 
morial of the grievances we lay under by the ill conduct of 
our bishops. I resolved (hat no other person besides my- iR»d before 
self should have a share in any trouble it might bring on 
me; so 1 communicated it to none : this made it not to be, 
in all the parts of it, so well digested as it otherwise might 
have been ; and I. was then but three-aud-twonfy. I laid 
my foundation in the constitution of the primitive church, 
and shewed how they had departed from it, by their neg¬ 
lecting their diocese, meddling so much in secular affairs, 
raising their families out of the revenues of the church, 
and, above all, by their violent prosecution of those who 
differed from them. Of this 1 writ out some copies, and 
signed tlieiii, and sent them to all the bishops oi‘ my ac- 
(|uaintance. Sharp was much alarmed at it, and fancied I 
was set on to it by some of the Lord Lauderdale’s friends. 

1 was called before the bishops, and treated with great 
severity. Sharp called it a libel: I said, I had sei ray 
name to it, so it could npt be called a libel: he charged 
me with the presumption of offering to teach my superiors: 

I said, such things had been not only done, but justified in 
all ages. He charged me for reflecting on the King’s put¬ 
ting them on his counsels: I said, I found no fault with 
the King for calling them to his counsels; but with them 
for going out of that which was their proper province,^and 
forgiving ill counsel.- Tlien he charged me for reflecting 
on some severities, which he said was a reproaching pub¬ 
lic courts, and a censuring the laws. I said, laws might 
be made in Urronni, not always fit to be executed ; but 1 
only complained of clergymen’s pressing the rigorous ex¬ 
ecution of them, gind going often beyond what the law dic¬ 
tated : he broke out into a great vehemence, and proposed 
to the bishops tfiat I should be summarily deprived and 
excommunicated; but none of them would agree to that* 

By this management of his the thing grew public: what I 
had ventured on was variously censured; but the greater 
part approved of it: Lord Lauderdale and all his friends^ 
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1666 . were delightea with it; and he gave the King an account of 
it, who was not ill pleased at it. Great pains were taken 
to make me ask pardon, but to no purpose; so Sharp let 
the thing fall: but/ that it might appear that I had not done 
it upon any factious design, I entered into a very close 
state of retirement, and gave myself wholly to my study, 
and the duties of my function. 

1664. Thus I have run over the state of Scotland in the years 

^ ” turn to the affairs of England; in which I must write mpre 
Tbc Dutch defectively, being then so far from the scene. In winter, 
^ 1664, the King declared his resolution of entering into a 

‘ war with the Dutch: the grounds were so slight, that it 
was visible there was somewhat more at bottom than was 
openly owned. A great comet, which .appeared that win¬ 
ter, raised the apprehension of those who did not enter into 
just speculations concerning those matters. The House 
of Commons was so far from examining nicely into the 
grounds of the war, that without any difficulty they gave 
the King two millions and a half for carrying it on. A 
great fleet was set out, which the Duke commanded in 
personas Opdam had the command of the Dutch fleet: 
i6f)j. but as soon as the war broke out, a most terrible plague 
p.o i>!ag\u Qut also in the city of London, that scattered all the 

broke out, at r' \ 

the same inhabitants that were able to remove themselves elsewhere; 
time. trade of the nation, and swept away about 

an hundred thousand souls; the greatest havoc that any 
plague had ever made in England. This did dishearten all 
people; and, coming in the very time when so unjust a 
war was begun, it ha^ a dreadful appearance. All the 
Kings enemies, and the enemies of monarchy, said, here 
was a manifest character of God’s heavy displeasure upon 
the nation; as indeed the ill life the King led, and the 
viciousness of the whole court, gave but a melancholy 
prospect: yet God’s ways are not as our ways: what all had 
seen in the year 1660 ought to have silenped those who, at 
this time, pretended to comment on Providence: but there 
will be always much discourse of things that are very 
visible, as well as very extraordinary. 
no7 ^ben the two fleets met, it is well known what acci- 
foliowed. dents disordered the Dutch, and what advantage the Eng- 
Jish had: if that first sucdcss had been followed, as was 
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proposed, it mifht have been fatal to the Butch t who, 
finding they had suffered so much, steered off. The Buko 
ordered all the sail to be set on to overtake them: there 
was a council of War called, to concert the method of aetioa 
when they should come up with them: in that council Pdnn, 
who commanded under the Buke, happened to say, that 
they must prepare for hotter work in the next eng igeraent; 
he knew well the courage of* the Butch was never so high 
as when they were desperate. Tlie Earl of Montague, who 
was then a volunteer, and one of the Duke's court, said to 
me, it was very visible that made an impression; and all 
the Buke's domestics said, he had got honour enough; 
why should he venture a second time ? The Dutchess had 
also given a strict charge to all the Duke’s servants, to do 
all they could to hinder him to fmgage too far. When 
matters were settled, they^ went to sleep; and the Duke 
ordered a call lo be given him when they should get up to 
the Butch fleet. It is not known what passed between the 
Duke and Brounker, who was one of his bed-chamber, and 
was then in waiting; but he came to Penn, as from the 
Duke, and said, the Duke ordered the sail to be slackened: 

Penn was struck with the order, but did not go to ajrgue the 
matter with the Duke himself, as he ought to have done, 
but obeyed it. When the Duke had slept, he, upon his 
waking, went out on the quarter-deck, and seemed amazed 
to see the sails slackened, and that thereby all hope of 
overtaking the Dutch was lost: he questioned Penn upon 
it: Penn put it on Brounker, who said nothing: the Duke 
denied he had given any such order; but he neither pun¬ 
ished Brounker for carrying it, nor Penn for obeying it. 

He indeed put Brounker out of his service; and it was 
said that he durst do no more, because he was so much in 
the King’s favour, and in the mistress’s. Penn was more in 
his favour after that than ever before, which he continued 
to his son after him,’ though a quaker; and it was thought 
that all that favour was to oblige him to keep the secret. 

Lord Montague did believe, that the Duke was struck, 
seeing the Earl of Falmouth, the King’s favourite, and two 
other persons of quality, killed very near him; and that he 
had no mind to engage again, and th&t Penn was privately 
with him. If Brounker was so much in fault as he seemed 
to be, it w as thought the Duke, in the passion that this 
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1665.' must have raised in him, would have proceeded to greater 
extremities, and not have acted with so much phlegm. 

' This proved the breaking the designs of the Ring’s whole 
reign; for the Dutch themselves believed/lhat if our fleet 
had followed them with full sail, we must have come up with 
them next tide, and have either sunk or taken their whole 
flept. De Wit was struck with this misfortune, and im¬ 
puting some part of it to errors in conduct, he resolved to 
go on board himself, as soon as their fleet was ready to go 
to sea again, 

this occasion I will say a little of him, and of the 
ia Holland, affairs of Holland. His father was the deputy of the town 
of Dort in the states, when the late Prince of Orange was 
so much offended with their proceedings, in disbanding a 
great part of their army; and he was one of those whom 
he ordered upon that, to be carried to the Castle of Love- 
stein. Soon after that, his design on Amsterdam miscarry¬ 
ing, he saw the necessity of making up the best he could 
with the states: but before he had quite healed that wound, 
he died of the small-pox. Upon his death, all his parly 
fell into disgrace, and the Lovesteiners carried all be¬ 
fore them. So De Wit got his son John, then but twen- 
tj^-hve years of age, to be made pensioner of Dort; and 
within a year after, the pensioner tf Holland dying, he was 
made pensioner of Holland. His breeding was to the civil 
law, which he understood very well; he was a great mathe 
matician, and as his ‘‘ Elemenia Curvarum” shew what a man 
he was that way, so perhaps no man ever applied algebra 
to all matters of trade so nicely as he did. He made him¬ 
self so entirely the master of the state of Holland, that he 
understood exactly all the concerns of their revenue, and 
what sums, and in what manner, could be raised upon any 
emergency of state: for this he had a pocket-book full of 
tables, and was ever ready to shew how they could be fur¬ 
nished with money. He was a frank, sincere man, without 
fraud, or any other artifice but silence: to which he had so 
accustomed the world, that it was not easy to know, whether 
he was silent on design or custom. He had a great clear¬ 
ness of apprehension and when any thing was proposed 
to him, how new soever, he heard all patiently, and then 
asked such questions as occurred to him: and by the time 
he had done all this, he was ad much master of the propo- 
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sition as tlie person was that made it. He knew nothing of 
modern history, nor of tlie slate of courts, mid was end- 
nently defective in all points of form. But he laid down 
this for a maxim, that all princes and states followed their 
own interest; so, by observing what their true interests 
were, he thought he could nithout great intelligence calcu¬ 
late what they were about. He did not enough consider 
how far passions, amours, humours, and opinions wrought 
on the world, chiefly on princes: lie had the notion of a 
commonwealth from the Greeks and Bomans; and from 
them he came to fancy, that an army, cmnmandcd by oflicers 
of their own country, was both more in their own power, 
and would serve them with the more zeal, since they theiU^ 
selves had such an interest in the success. And so ho was 
Huaiust their hiring foreigners, unless it was to be common 
soldiers, thereby to save their own people. But lie did not 
enough consider the plilegm and covetousness of his coim- 
irymen, of which he f(;It the ill etfects afterwards: this w as 
his greatest error, and it turned fatally upon him. But for 
the administration of justice at home, and tor the manage¬ 
ment of their trade and their forces by sea, he was the 
ablest minister they ever ha(k He had an lieredilaiy liatred 
to the house of Orange; he thought it was impossible to 
maintain their liberty, if they were still sladiholders: there- 
fore he did all that was possible to i)ut an invincible bai: in 
their way, by the perpetual edict. But at the same time he 
took great care of preserving the young Prince s foilniu'; 
ond looked well to his education; aiid gave him, as the 
Prince himself told me, very just notions of every thing 
relating to their state. For he said, he ilid not know but 
that at some time or other he would be set over them; 
therefore, he intended to render him fit to govern well. 

The town of Amsterdam became at that time very ungo¬ 
vernable. It was thought, that the West-India Company 
had been given up chiefly by their means; for it was in 
value so equal to the East-lndia Company, that the actions 
of both were often exchanged for one another. When the 
Bishop of Munster began his pretensions on the city of 
Munster, and on a great part of Westphalia, they otfered 
themselves up to the states, if they would preserve them: 
but the town of Amsterdam would not consent to it, nor 
submit to the charge; yet they never seemed to set up for 
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1665. a superiority over the rest, nor to break the credit of the 
court at the Hague: only they were backward in every 
thing that was proposed, that increased the charge. And 
they were become so weary of De Wit, that he felt how 
much the late miscarriage at sea had shaken his credit, 
since misfortunes are always imputed to the errors of those 
that govern. So he resolved to go on board: De Riiyter 
often said, that he was amazed to see how soon he came 
to a perfect imderstanding of all the sea affairs. The 
winds were so long backward, that it was not easy to get 
their great ships through the Zuyder Sea: so he went out in 
boats himself, and plummed it so carefully, that he found 
lhany more ways to get out by different winds, tlran was 
thought formerly practicable. He got out in time to be 
master of the sea, before the end of the season; and so re¬ 
covered the affront of the former losses, by keeping at sea 
after the English fleet was forced to put in. The Earl of 
Sandwich was sent to Ae North with a great part of the 
fleet, to watch for the East-India ships: but he was thought 
too remiss. They got, before he was aware of it, into 
Berghen in Norway; if he had followed them quick, he 
would have forced the port, and taken them all: but he ob¬ 
served forms, and sent to the Vicefoy of Norway demand¬ 
ing entrance; that was denied him. But while these mes¬ 
sages went backward and forward, the Dutch had so forti- 
tied the entrance into the port, that though it was attempted 
with great courage, yet Tiddiman, and those who composed 
that squadron, were beat off with great loss, and forced to 
let go a very rich fleet; for which Lord Sandwich was very 
much blamed, though he was sent ambassador into Spain, 
that his disgrace might be a little softened by that employ¬ 
ment. The Duke’s conduct was also much blamed; and 
it tvas said, he was most in fault, but that the Earl of Sand¬ 
wich was made the sacrifice. 

An aeconnt Here I will add a particular relation of a transaction le- 

of BoriJhen! ^R^ng to that affair, taken from the account given of it by 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, then the King’s envoy at the court of 
Denmark, in a MS. that I have in my hand^^.. That King 
did in June 166d open himself very freely to Talbot, com¬ 
plainings of the states, who, as he said, had drawn the 
Swedish war on him, on design that he might be forced to 
depend on them for supplies money and shipping, and 
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SO to get the customs of Norway and the Sound into their 1665. 
hands for their security. Talbot upon that told him that 
the Dutch Smyrna fleet was now in Berghen, besides many 
rich West-India ships; and that they staid there in expec¬ 
tation of a double East-Tndia fleet, and of De Ruyter, who 
was returning with the spoils of the coast of Guinea: so he 
said the King of Denmark miglit seize those ships before 
the convoy came, which they expected. The King of Den¬ 
mark said he had not strength to execute that. Talbot 
said the King, his master, would send a force to effect it; 
but it was reasonable he sliould have half the spoil. To 
which the King of Denmark readily agreed, .and ordered 
Inm to propose it to his master. So he immediately trans¬ 
mitted it to the King, who approved of it, and promised to 
.send a fleet to put it in execution. The ministers of Den¬ 
mark were appointed to concert the matter with Tabot; 
but nothing was put in writing, for the King of Denmark 
was ashamed to treat of such an affair, otlierwise than by 
word of mouth. Before the end of July, news came that 
De Ruyter, with the East-Tndia fleet, was on the coast of 
Norway. Soon after he came into Berghen. The riches 
then in that port were reckoned at many millions. ^ 

Earl of Sandwich was then in those seas, so Talbot 
sent a vessel express to him with the news ; but that vessel 
fell into the hands of the Dutch deet, and was sent to Hol¬ 
land. The Ixing.of Denmark wnt to the Viceroy of Nor¬ 
way, and to the Governor of Berghen, ordering them to use 
all fail means to keep the Dutch still in their harbour, pro¬ 
mising to send particular instructions in a few days to them 
howto proceed. Talbot sent letters with these, to be deliver¬ 
ed secretly to the commanders of the English frigates, to let 
them know that they might boldly assault the Dutch in port, 
for the Danes would make ho resistance, pretending a fear 
that the English might destroy their town; but that an ac¬ 
count was to be kept of their prizes, that the King of Den¬ 
mark might have a just half of all: they were not to be sur¬ 
prised if the Danes seemed at first to talk high, that was to 
be done for shew; but they would grow calmer when they 
came to engage. The Earl of Sandwich sent his secretary 
to Talbot, to know the particulars of the agreement with 
the King of Denmark; but the vessel that brought him was 
ordered, upon landing the secretary, to come back to the 
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1665. fleet, SO that it was impossible to send by that vessel what 
was desired, and no other ships could be got to carry back 
the secretary: and thus the Earl of Sandwich went to at¬ 
tack the Dutch fleet without staying for an answer from 
Talbot, or knowing what orders the Governor of Berghen 
had yet received; for though the orders were sent, yet it 
was so great a way, ten or twelve days’ journey, that they 
could not reach the place but after the English fleet had 
made the attack. The Viceroy of Norway, who resided at 
Christiana, had his orders s6oncr, and sent out two gallies 
to communicate the agreement to the Earl of Sandwich, 
but missed him, for he was tlien before Berghen. The Go¬ 
vernor of Berghen, not having yet the orders that the form¬ 
er express promised him, sent a gentleman to the English 
fleet, desiring they would make no attack for two or three 
days, for by that lime he expected liis orders. Cliftbrd 
was sent to the Governor, who insisted that till he had or¬ 
ders he must defend the port, but that he expected them in 
a very little time. Upon Clifford’s going back to the fleet, 
a council of war was called, in which the officers, animated 
with the hope of a rich booty, resolved, without farther de¬ 
lay, to Attack the port, either doubting the sincerity’of the 
Danish court, or unwilling to give them so largo a share of 
that on which they reckoned as already their prize. Upon 
this Tiddiman began the attack, which ended fatally: di¬ 
vers frigates were disabled, and many officers and seamen 
w^erc killed. The squadron was thus ruined, and Tiddiman 
was ready to sink; so he was forced to slip his cables, and 
retire to the fleet, which lay without the rocks. This action 
was on the 3d of August, and on the 4th the Governor re¬ 
ceived his orders. So he sent for Clifford, and shewed him 
his orders; but as the English fleet had by their precipita,-*' 
tion forced him to do w hat he had done, so he could not, 
upon what had happened the day before, execute those or¬ 
ders, till he sent an account of what had passed to the court 
of Denmark, and had the King’s second orders upon it; 
and-if the whole English fleet would not stay in those seas 
so long, he desired they would leave six frigates before the 
harbour, and he would engage the Dutch should not in the 
meanwhile go out to sea: but the English were sullen upon 
their disappointment, and sailed away. The King of Den^ 
mark was unspeakably troubled at the loss of the greatest 
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treasure he was ever like to have in his hands. This was a 
design well laid, that would have been as fatal to the 
Dutch as ignominious to the King of Denmark, and was, 
by the impatient ravenousness of the English, lost without 
possibility of recovering it: and indeed there was not one 
good step made after this in the whole progress of the war. 

England was at this time in a dismal state. The plague xhe pariia- 
continued for the most part of the summer in aiid about 
London, and began to spread over the country. The Earl ' 
of Clarendon moved the King to go to Salisbury, but the 
plague broke out there: so the court went to Oxford, where 
another session of parliament was held. And though the 
conduct at sea was severely reflected on, yet all that was 
necessary for carrying ©n the war another year was given. 

The House of Commons kept up the ill humour they were 
in against the nonconformists very high. A great many of 
the ministers of London were driven away by the plague, 
though some few staid. Many churches being shut up, 
when the inhabitants were in a more than ordinary dispo¬ 
sition to profit by good sermons, some of the noncon¬ 
formists upon that went into the empty pulpits, and preach¬ 
ed; and it was given out with very good success: and 
in many other places they began to preach openly, not 
without reflecting on the sins of the court, and on the ill 
usage that they ^emselves had met with. This was re¬ 
presented very o^^sly at Oxford: so a severe bill was 
brought in, requiring all the silenced ministers to take an 
oath, declaring it was not lawful on any pretence whatso¬ 
ever to take arms against the? King, or any commissioned 
by him, and that they would not at any time endeavour an 
alteration in the government of the church or state. Such 
as refused this were not to come within five miles of any 
city, or parliament borough, or of the church where they 
had served. This was much opposed in both houses, but 
more faintly in the House of Commons. The Earl of 
Southampton spoke vehemently against it in the House of 
Lords: he said he could take no such oath himself", for 
how firm soever he had always been to the church, yet, as 
things were managed, he did not know but he himself might 
see cause to endeavour an alteration. Doctor Earl, Bishop 
of Salisbury, died at that time; but, before his death, he 
declared himself much against this act. He was the man 
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^65, of all the clergy for whom the King had the greatest esteem. 
He had been his sub-tutor, and had followed him in all his 
exile with so clear a character, that the King could never 
see or hear of any one thing amiss in him. So he, who had 
a secret pleasure in finding out any thing that lessened a 
man esteemed eminent for piety, yet had a value for him be¬ 
yond all the men of his order. Sheldon and Ward were the 
bishops that acted and argued most for this act, which came 
to be called the Five Mile Act. All that were the secret 
favourers of popery promoted it: their constant maxim 
being, to bring all the sectaries into so desperate a state, 
that they should be at mercy, and forced to desire a tolera¬ 
tion on such terms; as the King should think fit to grant it 
on. Cliftord began to make a great figure in the House of 
Commons. He ^vas the son of a clergyman, bom to a small 
fortune: but was a man of great vivacity. He was recon¬ 
ciled to the church of Rome before the restoration. The 
Lord Clarendon had many spies among the priests: and the 
news of this was brought him among, other things. So, 
when Clifford began first to appear in the house, he got one 
to recommend him to the Lord Clarendon’s favour. The 
Lord Clarendon looked into the advic^hat was brought 
him; and, by comparing things together, he perceived that 
he must be that man: and upon that he excused himself 
the best he could. So Cliftord struck ip with his ene¬ 
mies, and tied himself particularly to Rennet, made Lord, 
and afterwards Earl of Arlington. While the act was before 
the House of Commons, Vaughan, afterwards.made chief 
justice of the common-pleas/moved that the word “ legally” 
might be added to the word commissioned by the King 
but Finch, the attorney-general, said, that was needless; 
since unless the commission was legal it was no commis¬ 
sion, and to make it legal, it must be issued out for a law¬ 
ful occasion, and to persons capable of it, and must pass in 
the due form of law. The other insisted that the addition 
would clear all scruples, and procure an universal compli¬ 
ance ; but that could not be obtained, for it was intended 
to lay difficulties in the way of those, against whom the act 
was levelled. When the bill came up to the Lords, the Earl 
of Southampton moved for the same addition; but was an¬ 
swered by the Earl of Anglesey, upon the same grounds on 
^vhich Finch went. Ypt this gave great satisfaction to ma- 
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ny who heard it, this being the avowed sense of the legisla- 
tors. The whole matter was so explained by Bridgman, 
when Bates, with a great many more, came into tHe Court 
of Commonrpleas to take the oath. The act passed; and 
the nonconformists were put to great straits. They had no 
mind to take the oath; and they scarce knew how to dis¬ 
pose of themselves according to the terms of the adt. Some 
moderate men took pains to persuade them to take the oath. 

It was said by “ endeavour” was only meant an unlawful 
endeavour; and that it was so declared in the debates of 
both houses. Some judges did on the bench expound it in 
that sense. Yet few of them * took it. Many more refused 
it, who were put to hard shifts to live, being so lar sepa¬ 
rated from the places from which they drew their chief sub¬ 
sistence. Yet as all this severity in a time of war, and of 
such a public calamity, drew very hard censures on the pro¬ 
moters of it, so it raised the compassions of their party so 
much, that I have been told they were supplied more plen¬ 
tifully at that time than ever. There was better reason 
than perhaps those of Oxford knew, to suspect practices 
against the state. 

Algernon Sidney, and some others of the commonwealth Ttie 
party, came to De Wit, and pressed him to think of an in- monwoHuir 
vasion of England and Scotland, and gave him great as- 
surabces of a strong party; and they were bringing many 
officers to Holland to join in the undertaking. They dealt 
also with some in Amsterdam, who were particularly sharp¬ 
ened against the King, and were for turning England into 
a commonwealth. The matter was for some time in agita¬ 
tion at the Hague; but De Wit was against it, and got it 
to be laid aside. He said, their going into such at design 
would provoke France to turn against them: it might en¬ 
gage them in a long war, the consequences of which could 
not be foreseen; and, as there was no reason to think, that 
while the parliament was so firm to the King, any discon¬ 
tents could be carried so far as to a general rising, which 
these men undertook for; so, he said, what would the ef¬ 
fect be of turning England into a commonwealth, if it could 
possibly be brought about, but the ruin of Holland ? since 
it would naturally draw many of the Dutch to leave their 


That is, the Nonconformists. 
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country, which could not be kept and rnfaintained but at a 
vast charge, to exchange it for the plenty and security that 
England afforded: therefore all that he would engage in 
was, to weaken the trade of England, and to destroy their 
fleet; in which he succeeded the following year beyond all 
expectation. The busy men in Scotland, being encouraged 
from Rotterdam, went about the country, to try if any men 
of weight would set themselves at the head of their designs 
fof an insurrection. The Earl of’Cassilis and Lockhart 
were the two persons they resolved to try; but they did it 
at so great a distance, that, from the proposition made 
to them there was no danger of misprision of treason. Lord 
Cassilis had given his word to the King, that he would 
never engage in any plots; and he had got under the King's 
hand a promise, that he and his family should not be dis¬ 
turbed, let him serve God in what way he pleased ; so he 
did not suffer them to come so far as‘ to make him any pro¬ 
positions : Lockhart did the same; they seeing no other 
person that had credit enough in the country to bripg the 
people about him, gave over all the projects for that year; 
but, upon the informations that the King had of their ca¬ 
balling ► at Rotterdam, he raised those troops of which 
mention was formerly made. 

Yorics^^ea*^^ An Hccident happened this winter at Oxford, too incon- 
siderable/and too tender to be mentioned, if it were* not 
that great effects were believed to have followed on it. The 
Duke had always one private amour after another, in the 
managing of which, he seemed to stand more in awe of the 
Dutchess, than, considering the inequality of their rank, 
could have been imagined. Talbot was looked on as the 
chief manager of those intrigues. The Dutchess’s deport¬ 
ment was unexceptionable, which made her authority the 
greater. At Oxford there was then a very graceful young 
man of quality that belonged to her court, whose services 
were so acceptable, that she was thought to look at him in 
a particular manner: this was so represented to the Duke, 
that he being resolved to emancipate himself into more 
open practices, took up a jealousy, und put the person out 
of his court with so much precipitation, that the thing 
became very public by this means. The Dutchess lost the 
power she had over him so entirely, that no method she 
could think of was like to recover it, except one. She 
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began to discover what his religion was, though he still 
came not only to church, but to sacrament; and upon that 
ishe, to regain what she had lost> entered into private dis¬ 
courses \vith his priests; but in so secret a manner, that 
there was not for some years after this the least suspicion 
given. She began by degrees to slacken in her constant 
coming to prayers and to sacrament, in which she had been 
before that regular, almost to superstition. She excused 
that on her ill health; for she fell into an ill habit of body, 
which some imputed to the effect of some of the Duke^s 
distempers communicated to her. A story was set about, 
and generally believed, that the Earl of Southesk, that had 
married a daughter of Duke Hamilton's, suspecting some 
familiarities between the Duke and his wife, had taken* a amours, 
sure method to procure a disease to himself, which he com¬ 
municated to his wife, and was by that means set round 
till it came to the Dutchess, who was so tainted with it 
that it was the occasion of the death of all her children, 
except the two daughters, our two queens; and was be¬ 
lieved the cause of an illness, under which she languished 
long, and died so corrupted, that in dressing her body after 
death, one of her breasts burst, being a mass of cojTUption. 

Lord Southesk was for some years not ill pleased to have 
this believed: it looked like a peculiar strain of revenge, 
with which he seemed much delighted: but I know he has 
to some of his friends denied the whole of the story very 
solemnly: another acted a better part: he did not like a 
commerce that he observed betw(?eij the Duke and his,wife. 

He went and expostulated with him upon it. The Duke 
fell a commending his wife much: he told him he came not 
to seek his wife's character from him: the most effectual 
way df commending her was to have nothing’ to do with 
her. He added, that if princes would do those wrongs to 
subjects, who could not demand such reparations of ho¬ 
nour from them, as they could from their equals, it would 
put them on secreter methods of revenge: for some injuries 
were such, that men of honour could not bear them; and 
upon a new observation he made of the Duke's designs 
upon his wife, he quitted a very good post, and went with 
her into the country, where he kept her till she died: upon 
the whole matter the Duke was often ill. His children 
were bom with ulcers, or they broke out upon them soon 
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after; and all his sons died young and unhealthy: this has^ 
as far as any thing presumptive only, and not to be brought 
in the way of proof, prevailed to create a suspicion, that so 
healthy a child as the pretended Prince of Wales, could 
neither be his, nor be born of any wife, with whom he had 
lived long. The violent pain that his eldest daughter had 
in her eyes, and the gout which has early seized our pre¬ 
sent Queen, are thought the dregs of a tainted original. 
Willis, the great physician, being called to consult for one 
of his sons, gave his opinion in those words: Mala stamina 
vit(B; which gave such otfence, that he was never called 
for afterwards. 

I know nothing of the counsels of the year 1666, nor 
whose advices prevailed. It was resolved that the Duke 
should not go to sea; but that Monk should command the 
great fleet of between fifty and sixty ships of the line, and 
that Prince Rupert should be sent with a squadron of about 
twenty-five ships, to meet the French fleet, and to hinder 
their conjunction with the Dutch; for the French had pro¬ 
mised a fleet to join the Dutch, but never sent it' Monk 
went out so certain of victory, that he seemed only con¬ 
cerned fqr fear the Dutch should not come out. The court 
flattered themselves with the hopes of a very happy year; 
but it proved a fatal one. The Dutch fleet came out, De 
Wit and some of the states being on board. They engaged 
the English fleet for two days, in which they had a mani¬ 
fest supariority; but it cost them dear, for the English 
fought well. But the J^utch were superior in number, and 
were so well furnished with chained-shot (a peculiar con¬ 
trivance of which De Wit had the honour to be thought 
the inventor, that the English fleet was quite unrigged); 
and they were in no condition to work themselves off: so 
they must have all been taken, sunk, or burnt, if Prince Ru¬ 
pert, being yet in the channel, and hearing that they were 
engaged by the continued roaring of guns, had not made 
all possible haste to get.to them. He came in good time. 
And the Dutch, who had suffered much, seeing so great a 
force come up sheered off. He was in no condition to 
pursue them, but brought off our fleet, which saved us a 
great loss that seemed otherwise unavoidable. The cburt 
gave out that it was a victory *, and public thanksgivings 
were ordered, which was a horrid mocking of God, and a 
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lying to the world. We had in one respect reason to thank 
God, that we had not lost our whole fleet. A dreadful fire 
completed the miseries of this year. The plague was so 
sunk in London, that the inhabitants began to return to it, 
and brought with them a great deal of manufacture, which 
was lying on the hands of the clothiers and others, now in 
the second year of the war, in which trade and all other 
consumptions were very low. It was reckoned that a 
peace must come next winter. The merchants were upon 
that preparing to go to market as soOn as possible. The 
summer had been the driest that was known of some years: 
and London being for the most part built of timber filled 
up with plaister, all was extreme dry. On the 2d of Sep- The fire of 
tember a fire broke out, that raged for three days, as if it 
had a commission to devour every thing that was in its 
way. On the fourth day it stopped in the midst of very 
combustible matter. 

I will not enlarge on the extent nor the destruction made 
by the fire : many books are full of it. That which is still 
a great secret is, whether it was casual or raised on design. 

The English fleet had landed on the Vly, an island lying 
near the Texel, and had burnt it: upon which some came 
to De Wit and offered a revenge, that, if they were alssisted, 
they would set London on fire. He rejected the proposi¬ 
tion ; for he said he would not make the breach wider, nor 
the quarrel irreconcileable : he said it was brought him by 
one of the Labadists, as sent to them by some others. He 
made no farther reflections on the matter till the city was 
burnt. Then he began to suspect there had been a design, 
and that they had intended to draw him into it, and to lay 
the odium of it upon the Dutch: but he could hear no 
news of those who had sent that proposition to him. In 
the April before, some commonwealths-men were fouqd in 
a plot and hanged; who, at their execution, confessed they 
had been spoken to to assist in a design of burning Lon¬ 
don on the 2d of September. This was printed in the ga¬ 
zette. of that week, which I myself read. Now the fire 
breaking out on the 2d, made all people conclude, that there 
was a design some time before on foot for doing it. 

The papists were generally charged with it. One 
bert, a French papist, was seized in Essex, as be was get- ule^papisu. 
ting out of the way in great confusion: he. confessed he had 
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1666* begun the fire, and persisted in his confession to his death; 
for he was hanged upon no other evidence but that of his 
own confession. It is. true he gave so broken an account 
of the whole matter, that he was thought mad. Yet he was 
blindfolded, and cariied to several places of the city, and 
then, his eyes being opened, he was asked if that was the 
place; and he being carried to wrong places, after he 
looked round about for some time, he said that was not 
the place; but when he was brought to the place where it 
first broke out, he affirmed that was the true place. And 
Tillotson told me, that Howell, then the recorder of Lon¬ 
don, was with him, and had much discourse with him; and 
that he concluded, it was impossible that it could be a 
melancholy dream: the horror of .the fact, and the terror 
of death, and perhaps some engagements in confession, 
might put him in such disorder, that it was not possible to 
draw a clear account of any thing from*him but of what 
related to" himself. Tillotson, who believed that the city 
was burnt on design, told me a circumstance that made the 
papists employing such a crazed man, in such a service, 
the more credible. Langhom, the popish counsellor at 
law, who for many* years passed for a protestant, was dis- 
patchihg a half-witted man to manage elections in Kent 
before the restoration. Tillotson being present, and ob¬ 
serving what a sort of man he was, asked Langhom how 
he could employ him in such services. Langhom answer¬ 
ed, it was a maxim with him, in dangerous services, to 
employ none but half-witted men, if they could be but se¬ 
cret and obey orders; for if they should change their minds, 
and turn informers instead of agents, it would be easy to 
discredit them, and to carry off the weight of any discove¬ 
ries they could make, by shewing they were madmen, and 
so not like to be trusted in critical things. 

A strong The most extraordinary passage, though it is but a pre- 

Son oTft sumption, was told me by Dr. Lloyd and the Countess of 
Clarendon. The latter had a great estate in the New River, 
that is brought from Ware to London, which is brought to¬ 
gether at,Islington, where there is a great room full of pipes 
that convey it through all the streets of London. The con¬ 
stant order of the matter was, to set all the pipes a running 
on Saturday night, that so.the .cisterns might be all full by 
Sunday morning, there being a more than ordinary con- 
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sumption of water on that day. There was one Gran% a 
papist, under whose name Sir William Petty published 
his observations on the bills of mortality: he had some 
time before applied himseJf to Lloyd, who had great credit 
with the Countess of Clarendon, and said he could raise 
that estate considerably, if she would make him a trustee 
for her. His schemes were probable, and he was made 
one of tlie board that governed that matter; and by that he 
had a right to come as often as he pleased, to view their 
works at Islington. He went thither the Saturday night 
before the fire broke out, and called for the key of the place 
where the heads of the pipes were, and turned all the cocks 
that were then open, and stopped the water, and went away, 
and carried the keys with him: so when the fire broke out 
next morning, they opened the pipes in the streets to find 
water, but there was none. And some hours were lost in 
sending to Islington, where the door was to be broken open, 
and the cocks turned; and it was long before the water got 
to London. Grant indeed denied that he had turned the 
cocks; but the officer of the works affirmed, that he had, 
according to order, set them all a running, and that no per¬ 
son had got the keys from him besides Grant; Who con* 
fessed he Jiad carried away the keys, but pretended h© 
did it without design. There were many other stories set 
about, as that the papists in several places had asked, if 
there was no news of the burning of London, and that it 
was talked of in many parts beyond sea, long before the 
news could get thither from London. In this matter I was 
much determined by what Sir Thomas Littleton, the father, 
told me: he was a man of a strong head, and sound judg¬ 
ment ; he had just as much knowledge in trade, history, the 
disposition of Europe, and the constitution of England, as 
served to feed and direct his thoughts, and no more. He 
lived , all the summer long in London, where I was his next 
neighbour, and had for seven years a constant and daily 
conversation with him. He was treasurer of the navy in 
conjunction with Osborn, who was afterwards lord trea¬ 
surer, who supplanted him in that post, and got it all into 
his own hands. He had a very bad opinion of the King, 
and thought that he had worse intentions than his brother, 
but that he had a more dexterous way of covering and ma¬ 
naging them; opjjy his laziness made him less eapicst in 
VOL. I. ' 2 L 
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me. prosecuting them. He had generally the character of the 
ablest parliament man in his time: his chief estate lajjr in 
the city, not far from the place where the fire broke out, 
though it did not turn that way. He was one of the com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, that examined all the 
presumptions of the city's being burnt on design: and he 
often assured me, that there was no clear presumption 
made out about it, and that many stories which were pub¬ 
lished with good assurance, came to nothing upon a strict 
examination. He was at that time, that the inquiry was 
made^ in employment at courts so whether that biassed 
him or not, I cannot tell. There was so great a diversity 
of opinions in the matter, that I must leave it under the 
same uncertainty in which I found it. If the French and 
Dutch had been at that time designing an impression else¬ 
where, it might have been more reasonable to suppose it 
was done on design to distract our affairs: but it fell out at 
a dead time, when no advantage could be made of it. And 
it did not seem probable that the papists had engaged in the 
design, merely to impoverish and ruin the nation; for they 
had nothing ready then to graft upon the confusion that 
this put all the people in. Above twelve thousand houses 
were burnt down, with the greatest part of the furniture and 
merchandize that was in them. All means used to stop it 
proved ineffectual though the blowing up of the houses 
was the most effectual of any; but the wind was so high, 
that fleaks of fire and burning matter were carried in the 
air across several streets, so that the fire spread not only in 
the next neighbourhood, but at a great distance. The King 
and the Duke were almost all the day long on horseback 
with the guards, seeing to all that could be done, either for 
quenching the fire, or for carrying off persons and goods 
to the fields all about London. The most astonishing cir* 
cumstance of that dreadful conflagration was, that, not¬ 
withstanding the great destruction that was made, and the 
great confusion in the streets, I could never hear of any one 
person that was either burnt or trodden to death. The 
King was never observed to be so much struck with any 
thing in his whole life, as with this: but the citizens were 
not so well satisfied with the Duke's behaviour; they 
thought he looked too gay, and too little concerned. A jea¬ 
lousy of. his being concerned in it was spread nbout. with 
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great industry, but with very little appearance of truth: 
yet it gl-ew to be very generally believed, chiefly after he 
had owned he was a papist. 

In Scotland the fermentation went very high: Turner was DisorUcrs ia 
sent again into the west in October, this year; and he be- 
gau to treat the country at the old rate. The people were 
alarmed, and saw they were to be undone: they met to¬ 
gether, and talked with some fiery ministers: Semple, Max^ 
well, Welsh, and Guthry, were, the chief incendiaries. 

Two gentlemen that had served in the wars, one a lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, Wallace, and the other that had been a ma¬ 
jor, Learmoth, were the best officers they had to rely on. 

The chief gentlemen of those counties were all clapped up 
in prison, as was formerly told: so that preserved them; 
otherwise they must have engaged with the people, or have 
lost their interest among them. The people were told, that 
the fire of London had put things in that confusipn at court, 
that any vigorous attempt would disorder all the King’s 
affairs. If the new-levied troops had not stood in their 
way, they would have been able to have carried all things 
against them: for the two troops of guards, with the regi¬ 
ment of foot-guards, would not have been able to have kept 
their ground before them. ^ The people, as some of them 
told me afterwards, were made to believe that the whole 
nation was in the same disposition: so on the 13th of No¬ 
vember they ran together; and two hundred of them went 
to Dumfries, where Turner then lay with a few soldiers 
about him; the greatest part of his men being then out in 
parties, for the levying of fines. So they surprised him 
before he could get to his arms; otherwise, he told me, he 
would have been killed rather than taken, since he expect¬ 
ed no mercy from them, With himself they seized hia 
papers and instructions, by which it appeared he had 
been gentler than his orders were: so they resolved to keep 
hfm, and exchange him as occasion should be offered. 

But they did not tell him what they intended to do with him; 
so he thought they w ere keeping him, till they might hang 
him up with the more solemnity. There was a considerable 
cash in his hands, partly for the pay of his me% partly of 
the fines that he had raised in the country, that was seized; 
but he to whom they trusted the keeping of it ran away 
with it. They spread a report, which they have since.print-^ 
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1666 . ed, and it passed for some time current, that this risings was 
the effect of a sudden heat, that the country was put into, 
by seeing one of their neighbours tied on a horse hand and 
foot, and carried away, only because he could not pay a 
high fine that was set upon him; and that upon this provo¬ 
cation, the neighbours, who did not know how soon such 
usage would fall to their own turn, ran together, and rescued 
him; and that, fearing some severe usage for that, they 
kept together, and that others coming into them, they went 
on, and seized Turner. But this was a story made only to 
beget compassion: for, after the insurrection was quashed, 
» the privy council sent some round the country to examine 

the violences that had been committed, particularly in the 
. parish where it was given out that this was done. I read 

the report they made to the council, and all the depositions 
that the people of the country made before them; but this 
was not mentioned in any one of them. 

A rebellion The news of this rising was brought to Edinburgh, fame 
in the west, incj-gaging their numbers to some thousands; and this 
happening to be near Carlisle, the governor of that place 
sent an e^tpress to court, in which the strength of the party 
was magnified much beyond the truth. The Earl of Rothes 
was then at court, who had assured tlie King that all things 
were so well managed in Scotland, tliat they were in per¬ 
fect quiet. There were, he said, some stubborn fanatics 
still left, that would be soon subdued; but there was no 
danger from any thing that they or their party could do ; 
he gave no credit to the express from Carlisle; but, two 
days after, the news was confirmed by an express from 
Scotland. Sharp was then at the head of the government; 
so he managed this little war, and gave all the orders and 
directions in it. Dalziel was commanded to draw all the 
forces they had together, which lay then dispersed in quar¬ 
ters : when that was done, he marched westward: a great 
many ran to the rebels, who came to be called whigis. At 
Lanerk, in Cliddisdale, they had a solemn fast-day; in 
which, after much praying, they renewed the covenant, and 
set out their manifesto, in which they denied that they rose 
against the King; they complained of the oppression un¬ 
der which they had groaned; they desired that episcopacy 
might be put down, and that presbytery and the covenant 
might^be set up, and their ministers restored again to’ them; 
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and then they promised tliat they would be, in all other ^<566. 
thini^s, the King’s most obedient subjects. The Earl of 
Argyle raised fifteen hiindred men, and wrote to the coun¬ 
cil, that he was ready to march upon order. Sharp thought 
that if he came into the country, either he or his men would 
certainly Join the rebels; so he sent him no order at all: 
but he was at the charge of keeping his men together to no 
purpose. Sharp was all the while in a dreadful consterna¬ 
tion, and wrote dismal letters to court, praying that the 
forces which lay in the north of England might be ordered 
down; for he wrote, they were surrounded with the rebels, 
and did not know what was become oV the King’s forces. 

He also moved, that the council would go and shut them¬ 
selves up in the castle of Edinburgh; but that was op¬ 
posed by the rest of the board, as an abandoning of the • 
town, and the betraying an unbecoming'fear, which might 
very much encourage the rebels, and such as intended to 
go over to them. Orders were given out for raising the 
country; but there was no militia yet formed. In the 
mean while Dalziel followed the rebels as close as he 
could. He published a proclamation of pardon, as he was 
ordered, to all that should in twenty-four hours time return 
to their houses, and declared all that continued any longer 
in arms rebels. He found the country was so well affected 
towards them, that he could get no sort of intelligence but 
what his own parties brought in to him. The whigs 
marched towards Edinburgh, and came within two miles 
of the town; but finding neither town nor country declare 
for them, and that all the hopes their leaders had given 
them proved false, they lost heart. From being once 
above two thousand they were now come to be not above 
eight or nine hundred ; so they resolved to return back to 
t he west, where they knew the people were of their side; and 
where they could more easily disperse themselves, and get 
either into England or Ireland. The ministers were very 
busy in all those counties, plying people of rank not to 
forsake their brethren in this extremity; and they had got 
a company of about three er fourscore gentlemen together, 
who were marching towards them, when they heard of their 
defeat; and upon that they dispersed themselves. The 
lebefs thought to have marched back by the way of Pent- given ihen> 
jand-hill: they were not much concerned for the few horses land^ViiK 
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they had: and they knew that Daliftiel, whose horse was 
fatigued with a fortnight’s constant march, coul4 not follow 
them; and if they had gained but.one night more in their 
march, they had got out. of his reach; but on the 28th of 
Novem.ber, about an hour before sun-set, he came up to 
them. They were posted on the top of a hill, so he en¬ 
gaged with a great disadvantage: they, finding they could 
not get off, stopped their march. Their ministers did all 
they could, by preaching and praying, to infuse courage 
into them; and they sung the seventy-fourth and the 
seventy-eighth Psalms; and so they turned on tlie King's 
forces: they received the first charge that was given by the 
troop of guards very resolutely, and put them in disorder ; 
but that was all the action; for immediately they lost all 
order, and ran for their lives. It was now dark; about 
forty were killed on the spot, and a hundred and thirty were 
taken. The rest were favoured by the darkness of the 
night, and the weariness of the King’s troops, that were not 
in case to pursue them, and had no great heart to it; for 
they were a poor harmless company of men, become mad 
by oppression; and they had taken nothing during all the 
time they had been together, but what had been freely 
given them by the country people. The rebellion was 
broken with the loss of only five on the King’s side. The 
general came next day into Edinburgh with his prisoners, 
se vere pro- 'J^hc two aichbisliops were now delivered out of all their 

fears; and the common observation, that cruelty and cow- 
prisojicrs. ardicc go together, was too visibly verified on this occa¬ 
sion. Lord Rothes came down full of rage; and that being 
inflamed by the two archbishops, he resolved to proceed 
wiili the utmost severity against the prisoners. Burnet 
advised the hanging of all those who would not renounce 
the covenant, and promise to conform to the laws for the 
future; but that was thought.too severe; yet he was sent 
up to London to procure of the King an instruction, that 
they should tender the declaration renouncing the covenant 
to all who were thought disaft'ected; and proceed against 
those who refused that, as against seditious persons. The 
best of the episcopal clergy set upon the bishops, to lay 
hold on this opportunity for regaining the affections of the 
country, by becoming intercessor for the prisoners, and 
for the country, that was Hke to be quartered on and eat up* 
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for the &your they had expressed to them:' manydf the 
bishops went into this, and particularly Wishart of Edin¬ 
burgh, though a rough man, and sharpened by ill usage: 
yet upon this occasion he expressed a very Christian tem¬ 
per, such as became one who had felt what the rigours of 
a prison had been: for he sent every day very liberal sup¬ 
plies to the prisoners^ which was indeed done by the whc^ 
town in so boiuitiful a manner, that many of theih, who 
being shut-up had neither air nor exercise, were in greater 
danger by their plenty, than they had been by all their un¬ 
happy campaign: but Sharp could not be mollified; on the 
contrary he encouraged the ministers in the disaffected coun¬ 
ties to bring in all the informations they could gather, both 
against the prisoners, and against all those who had been 
among them, tliat they might be sought for, and proceeded 
against. Most of those got over to Ireland: but the minis¬ 
ters in those parts acted so ill a part, so unbecoming their 
characters, that the aversion of the country to them was in¬ 
creased to all possible degrees; they looked on them now 
as wolves, and not as shepherds. It was a moving sight 
to see ten of the prisoners hanged upon one gibbet at Edin¬ 
burgh; thirty-five more were sent to their countries, and 
hanged up before their own doors; their ministers all the 
while using them hardly, and declaring them damned for 
their rebellion. They might all have saved their lives, if 
they would have renounced the covenant; so they were 
really a sort of martyrs for it. Tliey did all at their death 
give their testimony, according to their phrase, to the cove¬ 
nant, and to all that had been done pursuant to it; and 
they expressed great joy in their sufferings. Most of them 
were but mean and inconsiderable men in all respects; yet 
even these were firm and inflexible in their persuasions. 

Many of them escaped, notwithstanding the great search 
that was made fdr them. Guthry, the chief of their preach¬ 
ers, was hid in my mother’s house, who was bred to her 
brother Waristoun's principles, and could never be moved 
from them; he died next spring. One Maccail, that was 
only a probationer preacher, and who had been chaplain 
in Sir James Steward’s house, had gone from Edinburgh 
to them: it was believed he was sent by the party in 
town, and that he knew their correspondents so he was 
put to the torture, which in Scotland they call fho boots; 
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1660 . for they put a pair'of iron boots close on the leg, and drire 
wedges between these and the leg. The common torture 
was only to drive tliese in the calf of the leg; but I have 
been fold they were sometimes driven upon the shin-bone. 
He bore the torture ^vith great constancy J and either hp 
could say nothing, or he had the firmness not to discover 
those who trusted him. Every man of them could haVe 
saved his own life, if he would accuse any other; but they 
were all true to their friends, Maccail, for all the pains of 
the torture, died in a rapture of joy: his last words were, 
farewell sun, moon, and stars—farewell kindred and friends 
—farewell world and time—farewell weak and frail body— 
welcome eternity—welcome angels and saints—welcome 
Saviour Of the world, and welcome God, the judge of all; 
which he spoke with a voice and manner tliat struck all 
that heard it. 

1667. death was the more cried out on, because it came 

mu!e\renUe kuowu aftcnvaids, that Burnet, who had come down 

ihau the bi- before his execution, had biOught with him a letter from 
the King, in which he approved of all that they had done ; 
but added, that he thought there was blood enough shed, 
. and therefore he ordered that such of the prisoners as 
should promise to obey the laws for the future, should be 
set at liberty, and that the incorrigible should be sent to 
the plantations. Burnet let the execution go on, before he 
produced his letter, pretending there was no council-day 
between: but he, who knew the contents of it, ought to 
have moved the Lord Rothes to call an extraordinary 
council to prevent the execution : so that blood was laid 
on him. He was, contrary to his natural temper, very vio¬ 
lent at that time, much inflamed by his family, and by all 
about him. Thus this rebellion, that might have been so 
turned in the conclusion of it that the. clergy might have 
gained reputation and honour by a wise and merciful con¬ 
duct, did now exasperate the country more than ever 
against the church. The forces were ordered to lie in the 
west, where Dalziel acted the Muscovite too grossly: he 
threatened to spit men and to roast them; and he killed 
some in cold blood, or ratlier in hot blood, for he wsus 
then drunk, when he ordered one to be hanged, because 
he would nojt tell where his father was, for whom he was 
iu search. 'When he heard of any that did not go to 
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church, he did not trouble himself to set a fine upon him, but i667. 
he set as many soldiers upon him as should eat him up in 
a night; by this means all people were struck with such a 
terror that they came regularly to church. And the clergy 
were so delighted with it, that they used to speak of that 
time as the poets do of the golden age. They never inter¬ 
ceded for any compassion to their people, nor did they 
take care to live more regularly, or to labour mOre care¬ 
fully. They looked on the soldiery as their patrons; they 
were ever in their company, complying with them in their 
excesses; and, if they were not much wronged, they rather 
le(f them into them, than checked them for them. Dalziel 
himself and his officers , were so disgusted with them, that 
they increased the complaints, that had now more credit 
for them, than from those of the country, who were looked 
on as their enemies. Things of so strange a pitch in vice 
were told of them, that they seemed scarce credible. The 
person whom I believed the best as to all such things, was 
one Sir John Cunningham, ap eminent lawyer, who had an 
estate in the country, and was the most extraordinary man 
of his profession in that kingdom : he was episcopal be¬ 
yond most men in Scotland, who for the far greatest part 
thought that forms of government were in their own nature 
indifferent, and might be either good or bad according to 
the hands in which they fell; whereas he thought episco¬ 
pacy was of a divine right, settled by Christ. He was not 
only very learned in the civil and canon law, and in the 
philosophical learning, but was very universal in all other 
learning: he was a great divine, and well read in the fa¬ 
thers, and in ecclesia^ical history; he was, above all, a 
man of eminent probity, and of a sweet temper, and indeed 
one of the most pious men of the nation. The state of the 
church in those parts went to his heart; for it was not easy 
to know how to keep an even hand between the perverse¬ 
ness of the people on the one side, and the vices of the' 
clergy on the other. They looked on all those that were 
sensible of their miscarriages, as enemies of the,church. 

It was after all hard to believe all that was set about against 
them. 

The King's affairs in England forced him to soften his ^ 
government every where. So at this time the Earls 
Tweedale and Kincardin went to court, and laid before the in the 

^ government, 
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1667. King the ill state the country was in. Sir Robert Murray 
talked often with him about it. Lord Lauderdale was more 
cautious by reason of the jealousy of his being a presby- 
terian. Upon all which the King resolved to put Scotland 
into other hands. A convention of estates had been called 
tlie year before to raise money for maintaining the troops. 
This was a very ancient practice in the Scotish constitu¬ 
tion: a convention was summoned to meet within twenty 
days: they could only levy money, and petition for the re¬ 
dress of grievances; but could make no new laws, and 
meddle only with that for which they were brought together. 
In the former convention Sharp had presided, being named 
by the Earl of Rothes as the King’s commissioner. In the 
winter 1666, or rather in the spring 1667, there was an¬ 
other convention called, in which the King, by a special 
letter, appointed Duke Hamilton to preside : and the King 
in a letter to Lord Rothes, ordered him to write to Sharp 
to stay within his diocese, and to come no more to Edin¬ 
burgh. He upon this was struck with so deep a melan¬ 
choly, that he shewed as great an abjectness under this 
slight disgrace, as he had shewed insolence before when he 
had more favour. The convention continued the assess¬ 
ment for another year at 6000/. a month. Sharp, finding 
he was now under a cloud, studied to make himself popu¬ 
lar, by looking after the education of the Marquis of 
Huntly, now the Duke of Gordon. He had an order long 
before from the King to look to his education, that he 
might be bred a protestant; for the strength of-popery 
within th^t kingdom lay in his family. But, though this 
was ordered during the Earl of Midletoun’s ministry, Sharp 
had not all this while looked after it. The Earl of Rothes’s 
mistress was a papist, and nearly related to the Marquis of 
Huntly. So Sharp, either to make his court the better, or 
at the Lord Rothes’s desire, had neglected it these four 
years; but now he called for him. He was then above 
fifteen, well hardened in his prejudices by the loss of so 
much time. What pains was taken on him I know not: but, 
after a trial of some months. Sharp said he saw he was not 
to be wrought on, and sent him back to his mother: so the 
interest that popery had in Sco6and, was believed to be 
chiefly o^ng to Sharp’s compliance with the EarJ of 
Rothes’s amours. The neglect of his duty in so important 
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a matter was much blamed; but the doing it upon such a 
motive was reckoned yet more infamous. After tlie con- 
vention was over, Lord Rothes sent up Drumond to repre¬ 
sent to the King the ill atfections of the western parts; 
and, to touch the King in a sensible point, he said the 
covenant stuck so deep in their hearts, that no good could 
be done till that was rooted out. So he proposed, as an 
expedient, that the King would give the council a power 
to require all whom they suspected to renounce tlie cove¬ 
nant, and to proceed against such as refused it as traitors. 

Drumond had yet too much of the air of Russia about 
him, though not with DalzieFs fierceness: he had a great 
measure of knowledge and learning, and some true im¬ 
pressions of religion; but he thought, that upon such 
powers granted, there would be great dealings in bribes 
and confiscations. A slight accident happened, which 
raised a jest that spoiled his errand. The King flung the 
cover of the letter from Scotland into the fire, which was 
carried up all in a flame, and set the chimney on fire; upon 
whicli it was said that the Scotch letter had fired White¬ 
hall : and it was answered, the cover had almost set White¬ 
hall on fire, but the contents of it would certainly spt Scot¬ 
land all in a flame. It was said that the law for renounc¬ 
ing the covenant, inferring only a forfeiture of employ¬ 
ments to those who refused it, the stretching it so far as 
was now proposed would be liable to great exception. 

Yet, in compliance with a public message, the instruction 
was sent down as it was desired ; but, by a private letter. 

Lord Rothes was ordered to make no use of it, except 
upon a special command, since the King had only given 
way to what was desired to strike a terror into the ill af¬ 
fected. The secret of it broke out; so it had no effect 
but to make the Lord Rothes and his party more odious. 

Burnet, upon Sharp’s disgrace, grew to he more considered: 
so he was sent up with a proposition of a very extraordi- 
pary nature, that the western counties should be cantoned 
under a special government, and peculiar taxes, together 
with the quartering of soldiers upon them. It was said 
that those counties put the nation to the charge of keeping 
up such a force; and therefore it seemed reasonable that 
the charge should lie wholly on them. He also proposed, 
tlmt a special council should be appointed to sit at (Jlas-i 
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gaw; and, among othet reasons to enforce that motion, he 
aaid to the King, and aftenvards to Lord Lauderdale, that 
some at the council board were ill affected to the church, 
and favoured her enemies, and that traitors had been plead¬ 
ed for at that board. Lord Lauderdale writ down presently 
to know what ground there was for this, since, if it was not 
true, he had Burnet at mercy for leasing-making, which was 
more criminal when the whole council was concerned in 
the lie that was made. The only ground for this was, that 
one of the rebels, excepted in the indemnity that was pro¬ 
claimed some time before, being taken, and it being evi¬ 
dent that his brain was turned, it was debated in council 
whether he should be proceeded against or not: some ar¬ 
gued against that, and said it would be a reproach to the 
government to hang a madman. This could in no sort jus¬ 
tify such a charge: so Lord Lauderdale resolved to make 
use of it in due time. The proposition itself was rejected 
as that which the King could not do by law. Burnet upon 
this went to the Lord Clarendon, and laid before him the 
sad estate of their affairs in Scotland. He spoke to the 
King of it; and he took care to set the English bishops 
on the King, with whom Burnet had more credit, as more 
entirely theirs, than ever Sharp had. The Earl of Claren¬ 
don’s credit was then declining; and it was a clear sign of 
it when the King told Lord Lauderdale all that he had said 
to him on Scotch affairs, which provoked him extremely. 
Burnet was sent down with good words; but the King was 
. resolved to put the affairs of Scotland under another ma¬ 

nagement. Lord Kincardin came down in April, and told 
me that Lord Rothes was to be stripped of all his places, and 
to be only lord chancellor. The Earl of Tweedale and ,Sir 
Robert Murray were to have the secret in their hands. He 
told me the peace was as good as made; and when that 
was done, the army would be disbanded, and things would 
be managed with more temper both in church and state. 
This was then so great a secret, that neither the Lord 
Rothes, nor the two archbishops, had the least hint of it. 
Some time after this Lord Rothes went to the north : upon 
, which an accident happened that hastened his fall. 

The Dutch The Scots had during the war set out many privateers; 
S and these had brought in many rich prizes. The Dutch, 

Frith. being provoked with this, sent Van Gheudt with a good 
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fleet into the Frith, to bum the coasts and to recover such 
ships as were in that part. He came into the Frith on the WW 
first of May. If he had at first hung out English colours, 
and attacked Leith harbour immediately, which was then 
full of ships, he might have done what mischief he pleased; 
for all were secure, and were looking for Sir Jeremy Smith 
with some frigates, for the defence of the coast, since the 
King had set out no fleet this year. There had been such 
a dissipation of treasure, that, for all the money that was 
given, there was not enough left to set out a fleet. But the 
court covered this, by saying, the peace was as good as 
concluded at Breda, where the Lord Hollis and Sir Wil¬ 
liam Coventry were treating about it as plenipotentiaries: 
and though no cessation was agreed on, yet they reckoned 
on it as sure. Upon this, a saying of the Karl of Northum¬ 
berland’s was much repeated; when it was said, that tho 
King’s mistress was like to ruin the nation, he said, it was 
she that saved the nation: while we had a House of Com¬ 
mons that gave all the money that was asked, it was better 
to have the money squandered away in luxury and prodi¬ 
gality, than to have it saved for worse purposes. Van 
Gheudt did nothing in the Firth for some hours,: he shot 
against Bruntisland without doing any mischief. The coun¬ 
try people ran down to the coast, and made a great show. 

But this was only a feint, to divert the King from that which 
was chiefly intended; for he sailed out, and joined de Ruy- 
ter; and so the shameful attack was made upon the river 
of Medway: the chain at the mouth of it, which was then And weniu 
all its security, was broke; and the Dutch fleet sailed up to 
Chatham: of which I shall say no more in this place, but our fleet, 
go on with the afl'airs of Scotland. 

Lord Rothes being out of the way when the country was 
in such danger, was severely aggravated by the Lord Lau¬ 
derdale, and did bring on the change somewhat the sooner. 

In June, Sir Robert Murray came down with a letter from 
the King,^|yperceding Lord Rothes’s commission, putting 
the* Treasury in commission, and making Lord Rothes lord 
chancellor. He excused himself from being raised to that 
post all he could, and desired to continue lord treasurer; 
but he struggled in vain, and was forced to sui;m*i a. last. 

Now all was turned to a more sober, and more uioderate 
management. Even Sharp grew meek and humble: and 
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1667’* said to myself, it was a great happiness to have to deal with 
sober and serious men; for Lord Rothes and his crew were 
perpetually drunk. When the peace of Breda was con¬ 
cluded, the King wrote to the Scotch council, and commu¬ 
nicated that to them; and with that signified that it was 
his pleasure that the army should be disbanded. The Earl 
of Rothes, Burnet, and all the officers opposed this much. 
The rebellious disposition of the western counties was much 
aggravated: it seemed necessary to govern them by a mi¬ 
litary power. Several expedients were proposed on the 
other hand. Instead of renouncing the covenant, in which 
they pretended there were many points of religion concern¬ 
ed, a bond was proposed for keeping the peace, and against 
rising in arms. This seemed the better test; since it se¬ 
cured the public quiet, and the peace of the country, Which 
was at present the most necessary: the religious patt was to 
be left to time and good management. So an indemnity of 
a more comprehensive nature was proclaimed; and the 
bond was all the security that was demanded. Many came 
into the bond; though there were some among them that 
pretended scruples, for it was said peace was a word of 
a large e^^tent; it might be pretended, that obeying all the 
laws was implied in it: yet the far greater number sub¬ 
mitted to this. Those who were disturbed witli scruples, 
were a few melancholy inconsiderable persons. 

In order to the disbanding the army mth more security, 
it was proposed, that a county militia should be raised, and 
trained for securing the public peace. The two archbishops 
did not like this : they said, the commons, of whom the mi¬ 
litia must be composed, being generally ill affected to the 
church, this would be a prejudice rather than a security; 
But to content them, it was concluded, that in counties that 
were ill affected there should be no foot raised, and only 
some troops of horse. Burnet complained openly, that he 
saw episcopacy was to be pulled down, and that in such an 
extremity, he could not look on and be silent. Jle writ up¬ 
on these matters a long and sorrowful letter to Sheldon; 
mid upon that, Sheldon writ a very long one to Sir R. Mur¬ 
ray, which I read, and found more temper and moderation 
in it, than I could have expected from him. Murray had 
got so far into his confidence, and he seemed to depend so 
entirely on his sincerity, that no informations against him 
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could work upon Sheldon. Upon Burnet’s carrying things 
so high, Sharp was better used, and was brought*again to 
the council board, where he began to talk of moderation; 
and in the debate concerning the disbanding the army, he 
said it tvas better to expose the bishops to whatsoever 
might happen, than to have the kingdom governed for their 
sakes by a military power: yet in private he studied to 
possess all people with prejudices against the persons then 
employed as the enemies of the church. At that time 
Lord Lauderdale got the King to write to the privy coun¬ 
cil, letting them know that he had been informed traitors 
had been pleaded for at that board. This was levelled at 
Burnet. The council, in their answer, as they denied the 
imputation, so they desired to know who it was that had so 
aspersed them. Burnet, when the letter was offered to him, 
to be signed by him, said, he could not say traitors had 
never been pleaded for at that board, since he himself 
had once pleaded for one, and put them in mind of the 
particular case. After this he saw how much he had 
exposed himself, and grew tamer. The army was disband¬ 
ed: so Lord Rothes’s authority, as general as well as 
his commission, was now at an end, after it had lasted 
three years. The pretence of his commission was the 
preparing matters for a national synod; yet in all that 
time there was not one step made towards one : for the 
bishops seemed concerned only for their authority, and 
their revenues, and took no care of regulating either the 
worship or the discipline. The Earls of Rothes andTwee- 
dale went to court. The former tried what he could do 
by the Duke of Monmouth’s means, who had married his 
niece; but he was then young, and was engaged in a mad 
ramble after pleasure, and minded no business: so Lord 
Rothes saw the necessity of applying himself to Lord Lau¬ 
derdale ; and he did dissemble his discontent so dexterous¬ 
ly, that he seemed well pleased to be freed from the load of 
business that lay so heavy upon him. He moved to have 
his accounts of the Treasury passed, to which great ex¬ 
ceptions might have been made ; and to have an appro¬ 
bation passed under the great seal of all he had done while 
he was the King’s commissioner. Lord Tweedale was 
against both, and moved that he should be /or some time 
kept under the lash : he knew, that how humble soever he 
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t667. was. at that time, he would be no sooner secured from be- 
ing called to an account for what was past, thau he would 
set up a cabal in opposition to every thing, whereas they 
were sure of Ins good behaviour as long as he continued 
to be so obnoxious. The king loved Lord Rothes; so the 
Rarl of Lauderdale consented to all he asked. But they 
quickly saw good cause to repent of their forwardness. 

A grft*t At this time a great change happened in the course of 
tIIuX-** the Earl of Lauderdale’s life, which made the latter pari of 
Ottie's it very different from what the former had been. Mr. 
Murray of the bed-chamber, had been page and whipping- 
boy to King Charles I.; and had great credit with him, not 
only in procuring private favours, but in all his counsels : 
he was well turned for a court—very insinuating, but very 
false; and of so revengeful a temper, that rather than any 
of the counsels given by his enemies should succeed, he 
would have revealed them and betrayed both the King 
and them. It was generally believed, that he had disco¬ 
vered the most important of all his secrets to his enemies. 
He had one particular quality, that when he was drunk, 
which was very often, he was upon a most exact reserve, 
though he was pretty all other times. He got a 

warrant to be an Earl,' Which was signed at Newcastle ; 
yet he got the King to antedate it, as if it had been signed 
at Oxford, to get the precedence of some whom he hated ; 
but he did not pass it under the great seal during that 
King’s life, but did it after his death, so his warrant not 
being passed, died with the King. His eldest daughter, to 
whom his honour, such as it was, descended, married Sir 
Lionel Tallmarsh, of Suffolk, a man of a noble family. 
After her father’s death, she took the title of Countess of 
Dysertt. She was a woman of great beauty, but of far 
greater parts; she had a wonderful quickness of apprehen¬ 
sion, and an amazing vivacity in conversation; she had 
studied not only divinity and history, but mathematics 
and philosophy. She was vehement in every thing she set 
about; a violent friend, but a much more violent enemy. 
She had a restless ambition, lived at a vast expense, and 
was ravenously covetous; and would have stuck at nothing 
by which she might compass her ends. She had been 
early in a correspondence with Lord Jjauderdale, that had 
given occasion to censute: when he was prisoner after 
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Worcester fight, she made him helieye he was in great 
danger of his life, and that she saved it by her intrigues 
with Cromwell; which was not a little taken notice ot^ 
Cromwell was certainly fond of hm, and she took care to 
entertain him in it; till he, finding what was said upon it^ 
broke it Off, Upon the ^Cing’s restoration, she thought 
that Lord Lauderdale made not those returns that she ex¬ 
pected? they Jived for some years at a distance: but, upon 
her husbaad’s death, site made up all quarrels; so that 
Lord Lauderdale aUd she lived so much together, that Ifis 
lady was offended at it, and wept to Paris, where she died 
about three years after. The Lady Dysert came to have 
so much power over the Lord Lauderdale, that it lessened 
him much in the esteem of all the world; lor he delivered 
himself up to all her humours and passions. All applica¬ 
tions were made to her; she took upon,hqr to determine 
every thing; she sold all places, and was wanting in no 
methods that could bring her money, which she lavished 
out in a most profuse vanity. As the conceit took her, 
she made him fall out with all his friends, one after ano¬ 
ther: witli the Earls of Argyle, Tweedale, and JKincardin; 
with Duke Hamilton, the Marquis of Athpl, and'^Sir Bo- 
bert Murray, who all had their turns in her displeasure,^ 
which very quickly drew Lord Lauderdale’s after it. If 
after such names it is not a presumption to name myself^ I 
had my share likewise. Prom that time to tfie epd of his 
days, he became quite another sort of men than he had 
been in all the former parts of his life. Sir Jlobert Murray 
had been designed by her .fatlier to be her husband, apd 
was long hpr true friend: she knew his integrity was proof 
against all attempts: he had been hitherto the Lord Jhau- 
derdale’s chief friend and main support: he had great 
esteem paid him, both by the King and by the whole 
court; and he employed it all for the Earl of Lauderdale’s 
service. He used great freedom with him at proper times, 
and was a faithful adviser and reprover as far as the other 
could bear it.' Lady Dysert laid hold on his absence in 
Scotland to make a breach between them ’ she made laord 
Lauderdale believe, that Murray assmned to himself the 
praise of all that was done, and was not. ill pleased to pass 
as his governor: Lord Lauderdale’s pride was soon fired 
with those ill impressions. 

\ OL. 1. ' 2 N 
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166 /. The gc’. Lr;;;uent of Scotland had now another face: all 
Scial^d' payments were regularly made; there was an overplus of 
was very 10>000^. erf the revenue saved every ^year; a magazine of 
Teraed! arms was bought with it^ and there were several projects 
set on foot fdr the encouragement of trade and manufac¬ 
tures. Lord Tweedale and Sir Robert Murray were so 
entirely united, that, as they hever disagreed, so all plied 
before them. Lord Tweedale was made a privy counsellor 
in England; and, his son having married the Earl of Lau¬ 
derdale’s only child, they seemed to be inseparably united. 
When he came down from London, he brought a letter from 
the King to the council, recommending the conjcems of the 
church to their care; in particular he charged them to sup¬ 
press conventicles, which began to spread generally through 
the western counties; for upon the disbanding the army, 
the country being delivered from that terror, did now for¬ 
sake iheir churches, and got their old ministers to come 
among them; and they were not wanting in holding con¬ 
venticles from place to place. The King wrote also by 
him a letter to Sharp with his own pen, in which he assured 
him of his zeal for the church, and of his favour to himself. 
Lord Tweedale hoped this would have gained him to his 
side: bpt he was deceived in it: Sharp quickly returned 
to his former insolence. Upon the Earl of Tweedale’s re¬ 
turn there was a great application to public business: no 
vice was in reputation; justice was impartially admini¬ 
stered; and a commissiqn was sent to the western counties 
to examine into all the complaints of unjust and illegal op¬ 
pressions by Turner, Dalziel, and others. Turner’s war¬ 
rants had been seized with himself; and, thoqgh^upon the 
defeat given the whigs he was left by them, so that beyond * 
all men’s expectations he escaped out of their hands, yet 
he had nothing to justify himself by. The trudi is, this in¬ 
quiry was chiefly levelled at Lord Rothes and Burnet, to 
cast the odium of the late rebellion on their injustice and ill 
conduct; and it was intended tliat Turner should accuse 
them; but he had not vouchers to shew. These were be¬ 
lieved to be Withdrawn by an artifice of the Lord Rothes: 
but, before the matter was quite ended, those in whoso 
hands his papers were left, sent them sealed up to his 
lodgings; but was by that time broken: so since the 
government had used him so hardly, he, who was a man ol' 
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Spirit, woiild not shew his vouchers, nor expose his friends: 
so that matter was carried no farther; and the people of 
the cQuntry cried out against those censures. It was said, 
that when by such violebt proceedings men had been in¬ 
flamed to a rebellion,' upon which so much blood was 
shed, all the reparation given was, that an officer or two 
were broken; and a great man was taken down a little 
upon it, witliout making any public examples for the de^ 
terring others. 

Sir Robert Murray went through the west of Scotland: 

- Ill 11 1 1 ' plaints made 

when he came back, be told me, the clergy were such a set ofiheci«rgy. 
of men, so ignorant, and 9o scandalous, that it was not pos¬ 
sible to support them, unless the greatest part of them, 
could be turned out, and better men found to be put in their 
places. But it was not easy to know how this<iould be 
done: Burnet had placed them all, and he thought himself 
in some sort bound to support them. The clergy were so 
linked together, that none of them could be got to concur 
in getting proofs of crimes brought against their brethren; 
and the people of the country pretended scruples. They 
said, to accuse a minister before a bishop was an acknow¬ 
ledging his jurisdiction over his clergy, or, to use a hard 
word much in use among them, it was homologating his 
power. So Murray proposed, that a court should be con¬ 
stituted by a special conpnission from the King, made up 
of some of the laity as well as the clergy, to try the truth of 
these scandalous reports that went upon the clergy; and he 
writ about it to Sheldon, who approved of it. Sharp also 
seemed well pleased with it, though he abhorred it iii his 
heart; for he thought it struck at the root of their authority, 
and was Erastianism in the highest degree. Burnet said, 
it was turning him out of his bishopric, and the declaring 
him either incapable of judging his clergy, or unworthy of 
that trust. His clergy cried out upon it, and said, it was a 
delivering them up to the rage of their enemies, who hateil 
them only for the sake of their functions, and for their obe¬ 
dience to the laws; and that if irregular methods were 
taken to encourage them, they would get any thing, true or 
false, to be sworn against them. Tlie difficulties that arose 
from this put a stop to it; and the Earl of Eauderdale’s 
aversion to Sir Robert Murray began ^ a di.sjointing of all 
the counsels of Scotland, Lord Tweedale bad the chief 
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1667. Confidence *, and next him Lord Kincardin was most trusted. 
The presbyterians, seeing a softening in the execution of 
the law, and observing that the archbishops were jealous of 
Lord TweedalO, fancied he was theirs in his heart. Upon 
that they grew vefy insolent: thh clergy were in many 
places ill Used by them: they despaired of any farther pro¬ 
tection from the government; they saw designs were form- 
, ing to turn them all out; and hearing that they might be 
better provided in Ireland, they were in many places bought 
Out, and prevailed oft to*desert their cUres^ The people of 
the country hoped* that upon their leaving them, they might 
have their old ministers again; aiM, upon that, were willing 
enough to enter into those bargains with them; and so in a 
very little time there were many vacancies made all over 
those counties. The Lord TWeedale took great pains to 
engage Leightbun into the same counsels with him: he had 
ihagnified him highly to the King, as much the greatest 
man of the Scotch clergy. And the Lord Tweedale’s chief 
aim, with relation to church matters, was to set (jim at the 
head of them: for he often said to me, that more than two 
parts in three of the whole business of the government re¬ 
lated tb the church. So he studied to bring in a set of epis¬ 
copal men of another stamp, and to set liightoun at their 
head. He studied to draw in Mr. Charteris; but he had such 
sUd thoughts of mankind, and such humble ones of himself, 
that he thought little good could be done, and that as to that 
little he was not a proper instrument. Leightoun was pre¬ 
vailed on to go to London, where, as he told me, he had two 
audiences with the King. He laid before him the madness 
of the former administration of church affairs, and the ne¬ 
cessity of turning to more moderate counsels: in particular 
he proposed a comprehension of the presbyterian party, by 
altering the terms of the laws a little, and by such abate¬ 
ments as might preserve the whole for the future, by grant¬ 
ing somewhat for the present. But he entered into no ex¬ 
pedient; only he studied to fix the King in the design tiiat 
the course of his affairs led him to, though contrary to his 
owb inclinations, both in Englaftd and Scotland. In order 
tb the opening this I must phange the scene. 

Uutch wair had turned so fatally on the King, that 
‘ it made it necessary for him to try how to recover the af¬ 
fections and esteem of his people; he found a slackening 
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the execution of the law went a great way in the city of icer. ’ 
London^ and with the trading part of the nation. The 
House of Commons continued stillnin their fierceness and 
aversion to all moderate propositions: but in the intervals 
of parliament the execution was softened. The Earl of clarendon’s 
Clarendon found his credit was declining, that all the secrets 
of state were trusted to Bennet, and that he had no otlier 
share in them than his post required. The Lady Castle- 
main set herself most violently againet him and the Duke 
of Buckingham, as often as he was admitted to any fami¬ 
liarities with the King, studied with, all his wit and hUmour 
to make Lord Clarendon and all his counsels appear ridi¬ 
culous. Lively jests were at all times apt to take with the 
King. The Earl of Clarendon fell under two other misfor¬ 
tunes before the war broke out. Tlie King had granted 
him a large piece of ground, near St. James’s, to build a 
house on: he intended a good ordinary house; but, not 
understanding those matters himself, he put the managing 
of that into the hands of others, who. run him into a vast 
charge, of about 50,000f.; three times as much as he had 
designed to lay out upon ik During the war, and in the 
plague year, he had about three hundred men at work, 
which he thought would have been an acceptable thing, 
when so many men were kept at work, and so, much mo¬ 
ney, as was duly paid, circulated about; I)pt it had a con¬ 
trary effect, it raised a great outcry against him: some 
called it Dunkirk House; intimating, that it was built by 
his share of the price of Dunkirk; others called it Holland 
House, because he was believed to be no friend to the war: 
so it was given out that he had the money from the Dutch. 

It was visible, that in a time of public calamity he was 
building a very noble palace. Another- accident was, that 
before the war there was some designs on foot for the re¬ 
pairing of St. Paul’s, and many stones were brought thi¬ 
ther : that project was laid aside during the war: he upon 
that bought the stonCs, and made use of them in building 
his own house : this, how slight soever it may seem to be, 
yet had a great effect by the management of his enemies. 

Another misfortune Was, that he lost his chief friend, to sonthamp 
whom he trusted most, and who was his greatest support, 
the Earl of Southampton. The pain of the stone grew upon, 
him to such a degree, that he had resolved to he cut: but 
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• 1667. a Woman came to hiin, wh^ pretended she had an infallible 
secret of dissolving the stone, and brought such vouchers 
to him, that he put hi|[iself info her hands: the medicine 
had a great operation, though it ended fatally; for he had 
passed great quantities of gravel, that looked like the coats 
of a stone sliced off: this encouraged him to go on, till his 
pains increased so, that no man was ever seen to die in 
such torments; which made him often tremble all over, so 
that the bed shook with it: yet he bore it with an astonish¬ 
ing patience. He not only kept himself from saying any 
indecent thing, but ensured all that misery with the firm¬ 
ness of a great man, and the submission of a good Christ¬ 
ian. The cause of all appeared when he was opened after 
his death: for the medicine had stripped the stone of its 
outward slimy coats, which made it lay soft and easy upon 
the muscles of tlie bladder; whereas when these were dis¬ 
solved, the inner and harder parts of the stone, that were 
all ragged by the dissolution that was begun, lay upon the 
neck of the bladder, which raised those violent pains of 
which he died. The court was now delivered of a great 
man, whom they did not much love, and who they knew 
did not love them. The Treasury was put in commission; 
and the Eafl of Clarendon had no interest there. Pic saw 
the war, thpugh managed by other counsels, yet was like 
to end in his ruin : for all errors were cast on him. The 
business of Chatham was a terrible blow: and though tlie 
loss was great, the infamy was greater. The parliament 
had given above five millions towards the war; but through 
the luxury and waste of the court, this money was so squan¬ 
dered away, that the King could neither set out a fleet, nor 
defend his coasts. Upon the news of the Dutch fleet’s 
being in the river, the King did not ride down himself', 
nor appear at the head of his people, who were then in such 
imminent danger. He only sent the Duke of Albemarle 
down, and was intending to retire to Windsor; but that 
looked so like a flying from danger, that he was prevailed 
on to stay; and it was given out, that he was very cheerful 
that night at supper with his mistresses, which drew many 
libels upon him, that were writ with as much wit as malice, 
and brought him under a general contempt. He was com¬ 
pared to Nero, who sung while Rome was burning. A 
day or two after that he rode through London, apeompa- 
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nied with the most popular men of his court, and assured 
the citizens he would live and die with his people, upon 
wliich there were some acclamations; but the matter went 
heavily. The city was yet in ashes: and the jealousy of 
burning it on design had got so among them, that the King 
himself was not free from suspicion. If the Dutch had 
pursued their advantage in the first consternation, tAey 
might have done more mischief, and have come a great 
way up the Thames, and burnt many merchant ships: but 
they thought they had done enough, and so they sailed 
away. The court was at a stand what to do; for the French 
had assured them the treaty was as good as finished. Whe¬ 
ther the French set this on, as that which would both 
weaken the fleet of England, and alienate the King so. en¬ 
tirely from the Dutch, that he would be easily engaged into 
new alliances to revenge this affront, as many believed, I 
cannot pretend to determine. ' 

The Earl of Essex was at this time in Paris, on his way 
home from the waters of Bourlion; and lie told me, the 
Queen-mother of England sent for him, as being one of her 
son’s privy council, and told him, the Irish had.,sent over The Irish 
some to the court of France, desiring money and arms 
with some officers, add undertook to put that island into of i laure. 
the hands of the French. He told me he found the Queen 
was in her inclinations and advices tiue to her son’s inter¬ 
est ; but he was amazed to see that a woman, who in a 
drawing-room was the liveliest woman of the age, and had 
a vivacity of imagination that surprised all who came near 
her, yet after all her practice in affairs, had so little either 
of judgment or conduct; and he did not wonder at the 
miscarriage of the late King’s counsels, since she had such 
a share in them : but the French had then greater things iii 
view. The King of Spain was dead; ajid now after the 
French had managed the war so, that they had been at no 
part of the expense of it, nor brought a ship to the assist¬ 
ance of the Dutch in any engagement, and that both Eng¬ 
land and Holland had made a great loss both in ships and 
treasure, they resolved to manage Hhe peace so, as to 
oblige the King by giving him a peace, when he was in no 
condition to carry on a war. I enter not into our nego¬ 
tiation with the 'Bishop of Munster, nor his treacherous 
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1667 . departing from his engagements, since I know nothing of 
that matter but what is in print. 

As soon as the peace was made, the King saw witii what 
disadvantage he was like to meet his parliament; sp he 
thou^t the disgracing a public minister, who by his being 
long in so high a post, had drawn upon himself much envy, 
and many enemies, would cover himself and the rest of his 
court. Other things concurred to set this forward: the 
King was grown very weary of the Queen; and it was be¬ 
lieved he had a great mind to be rid of her. The load of 
that marriage was cast on the Lord Clarendon, as made on 
design to raise his own grandchildren. Many members of 
the House of Commons, such as Clifford, Osborn, Ker, 
Littletoun, and Seymour, were brought to the King; who 
all assured him, that upon his restoration they intended 
both to have raised his authority, and to have increased 
his revenue; but that the Earl of Clarendon had discou¬ 
raged it, and that all his creatures had possessed the House 
with such jealousies of the Kmg, that they thought it was 
not fit to trust him too much nor too far: this made a deep 
impressipn on the King, who was weary of Lord Claren¬ 
don's imposing way, and had a mind to be freed from the 
authority to which he had been so Ibng accustomed, that it 
was not easy to keep him within bounds. 

The piiko Yet the King was so afraid to engage himself too deep 
mouat inar- affairs, that it was a doubt whether he would 

dismiss him or not, if a concern of oife of his amours had 
n,ot sharpened his resentment: so that what other consider¬ 
ations could not do, was brought about by an ill-groupded 
jealousy. Mistress Steward had gained so much on the 
King, and yet had kept her ground with so much firmness, 

* tliat the King seemed to design if possible to legitimate his 
addresses to her,»when he* saw no hope of succeeding any 
other way. The Duke of Richmond, being a widower, 
courted her: the King seemed to give way to it, and pre¬ 
tended to take such care of her, that he would have good 
settlements made for her: ho hoped by that means to have 
broke the matter detently, lor he knew the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond’s affairs were in disorder: so the King ordered Lord 
Clarendon to examine the estate he pretended to settle. 
But he was told, whether true or false I cannot tell, that 
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Lord Clarendon told her, that the Duke of Richmond’s af- 
fairs, it was true, were not very clear, but that a family so 
nearly related to the King could never be left in distress, 
and that such a match Avoiild not come in her way every 
day; so she had best consider well before she rejected it. 

This was carried to tlie King, as a design he had that the 
crown might descend to his own grandchildren; and that he 
was afraid, lest strange methods should be taken to get rid 
of the Queen, and to make way for her. Wlien the King 
saw that she had a mind to marry the Duke of Richmond, 
he offered to make her a dutchess,* and to settle an estate 
on her: upon this she said, she saw she must either marry 
him, or suffer much in the opinion of the world; and she 
was prevailed on by the Duk*e of Richmond, who Avas 
passionately in love Avith her, to go privately from White¬ 
hall, and marry him Avithout giving the King notice. The 
Earl of Clarendon’s son, the Lord Cornbury, was going to 
her lodgings, upon some assignation that she had given him 
about her affairs, knowing nothing of her intentions: he 
met the King in the door coming out full of fury; and he, 
suspecting that Lord Cornbury Avas in the design, spoke to 
him as one in a rage that forgot all decency, andTor some 
time Avould not hear Lord Cornbury speak in his own der* 
fence. In tlic afternoon he heard him with more temper, as 
he himself told me. Yet this made so deep an impression, 
that he resolved to take the seals from his father. The King 
said to the Lord Lauderdale, that he had talked of the mat¬ 
ter Avith Sheldon, and that he convinced him that it Avas ne¬ 
cessary to remove Lord Clarendon from his post: and, as 
soon as it was done, the King sent for Sheldon, and told 
him what he had done; but he answered nothing: when the 
King insisted to oblige him to declare himself, he said,— 

Sir, I wish you would put away this woman that you 
keep. The King upon that replied sharply, why he had 
never talked to him of that sooner, but took this occasion 
now to speak of it. Lauderdale told me, he had all this 
from the King; and tliat the King and Sheldon ^d gone 
into such expostulations upon it, that from that day for¬ 
ward Sheldon could never recover the King’s confidence. 

The seals were given to Sir Orlando Bridgman, Lord Bridgmau 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, then in great esteem, 
which he did not maintain long after his advancement. His 
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study and practice lay so entirely in the common law, that he 
never seemed to apprehend what equity was; nor had he a 
head made for business, or for such a court. He was a 
man of great integrity, and had very serious impressions of 
religion on his mind. He had been always on the side of 
the church, yet he had great tenderness for the nonconform¬ 
ists ; and the bishops having all declared for Lord Claren¬ 
don, except one or twoj he and the new scene of the minis¬ 
try were inclined to favour them. The Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, who had been in high disgrace before Lord Claren¬ 
don s fall, came upon that into high favour, and set up for 
. a patron of liberty of conscience, and of all the sects. 
The see of Chester happened to fall vacant soon after, and 
Dr. Wilkins was by him promoted to that see. ft was no 
small prejudice to him, that he was recommended by so 
bad a man. Wilkins had a courage in him that could 
stand against a current, and against all the reproaches with 
which ill-natured clergymen studied to load him. He said 
he was called for by the King, without any motion of his 
own, to a public station, in which he would endeavour to 
do all thq good he could, without considering the ill effects 
that it ipight have on himself. The King had such a com¬ 
mand of himself, that when his interest led him to serve 
any end, or to court any sort of men, he did ft so dexter¬ 
ously, and with such an air of sincerity, that till men were 
well practised in him, he was apt to impose on them. He 
seemed now to go into moderation and comprehension with 
so much heartiness, that both Bridgman and Wilkins be¬ 
lieved he was in earnest in it; though there was nothing 
that the popish counsels were more fixed in, than to op¬ 
pose all motions of that kind. But the King saw it was 
necessary to recover the affections of his people; and, 
since the church of England was now gone off from him, 
upon Lord Clarendon’s disgrace, he resolved to shew some 
favour to the sects, both to soften them and to force the 
others to come back to their dependence upon him. 

Tiic Frencii v JJe began also to express his concern in the affairs of 
Sonrto and he brought about the peace befw^een Spain 

Flanders, and Portugal. The French King pretended, that by the 
law of Brabant, his Queen, as the heir of the late King of 
Spain’s first marriage, though a daughter, was to be pre¬ 
ferred to the young King of Spain, the heir of the second 
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venter, without any regard to the remmcialion of any sue- 
cession to his Queen, stipulated by the peace of the Py- 
1 enees; and was upon that pretension like to have overrun 
the Netherlands. Temple was sent over to enter into an 
alliance with the Dutch, by which some parts of Flanders 
were yielded up to France, but a barrier was preserved for 
the security of Holland: into this the King of Sweden, 
then a cliild, was engaged; so it was called the triple alli¬ 
ance. I will say no more of that, since so particular an 
account is given of it by him who could do it be^st. Temple 
himself.,. It was certainly the master-piece of KingCharles’s 
life; and, if he had stuck to it, it would have been both the 
strength and glory of his reign. This disposed his people 
to forgive all that was past, and to renew their coniidence 
in him, which was shaken by the whole conduct of the 
Dutch war. 

The parliament were upon their first opening set on to 
destroy Lord Clarendon. Some of his friends went to him, 
a few days before the parliament met, and told him, many 
were at work to find out matter of accusation against him. 
lie best knew what could be brought against him with any 
truth; for fiilsehood was infinite, and could not be •guessed 
at. Tlrey desfred he would trust some of them with what 
might break out, since probably nothing coidd lie concealed 
against so strict a search : and the method in which his 
friends must manage for him, if there was any mixture or al¬ 
lay in him, was to be very dilferent from that they could 
use, if he wars sure that nothing could be brought out against 
him. The Lord Burlington and Bishop Morley, both told 
me, they talked to this purpose to him. Lord Clarendon 
Upon that told them, that, if either in matters of justice, or 
in any negotiations abroad, he had ever received a farthing, 
he gave them leave to disown all friendship to him. The 
Frencii King hearing he had sent for all the books of the 
Louvre impression, had sent these to him, which he took, as 
thinking it a trifle, as indeed it was; and this was the only 
present he ever had from any fdreign prince: he had never 
taken any thing by virtue of his office, but that which his 
predecessors had claimed as a right. But now a hue and 
cry was sent out against him; and all pei-sons, who had 
heard him say any thing that could bear an ill construction, 
were examined. Some drought they had matters of great 
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1667 . Weight against him: and, when they were told these would 
not amount to high treason, they desired to know what 
would amount to it. 

He was im- When twenty-thrcc articles were brought into the House 
th?Hous'e" against him, the next day he desired his second son, the 
ofCominons. jj^rl of Rochester, to acquaint the House, that he, hear¬ 
ing what articles were brought against him, did, in order to 
the dispatch of the* business, desire that those, who knew 
best what their evidence was, would single out any one of 
the articles that they thought could be best proved; and, 
if they could prove that, he would submit to the censure due 
upon them all. But those who had the secret of this in their 
hands, and knew they could make nothing of it, resolved to 
put the matter upon a preliminary, in which they hoped to 
find cause to hang up the whole affair, and fix upon the 
Lords the denial of justice. So, according to some few and 
late precedents, they sent up a general impeachment to the 
Lords’ bar, of high treason, without any special matter; and 
demanded, that upon that he might be committed to prison. 
They had reason to believe the Lords would not grant this ; 
and therefore they resolved to insist on it, and reckoned, 
that when so much money was to be given, the King would 
prevail with the Lords. Upon this occasion it appeared, 
that the private animosities of a court could carry them to 
establish the most destnictive precedent, that could have 
been thought on; for, if this had passed, then every minis¬ 
ter upon a general impeachment was to be ruined, though 
no special matter was laid against him: yet the King press¬ 
ed this very vehemently. It was said, the very suspicions 
of a House of Commons, especially such a one as this was, 
was enough to blast a man, and to have him secured : lot 
there was reason to think, that every person so charged 
would run away, if at liberty. Lord Clarendon’s enemies 
had now gone far; they thought they were not safe till his 
head was off: and they apprehended, that if he were once 
in prison, it would be easy either to find, or at least to bring 
witnesses against him. Tliis matter is all in print: so I 
will go no farther in the particulars. The Duke was at this 
time taken with the small-pox; so he was out of the whole 
debate. The Peers thought, that a general accusation was 
dnly a clamour, and that their dignities signified little, if a 
clamour Ws enough to send thorn to prison. All the Earl 
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of Clarendon’s friends pressed the King much on his behalf, ^^ 567 . 
that he might be suffered to go off gently, and without cen- ^ ^ 
sure, since he had served both his father and himself so 
long, so faithfully, and with such success. But the King 
was now so sharpened against him, that though he named 
no particulars,die expressed a violent and irreconcilable 
aversion to liim ; which did the King much hurt, in the opi¬ 
nion of all (hat were not engaged in the party. The affair 
of the King’s marriage was the most talked of, as that which 
indeed was the only thing, that could in any sort justify 
such a severity. Lord Clarendon did protest, as some that 
had it from himself told me, that he had no other, hand in 
that matter than as a counsellor; and in that he appealed 
to the King himself. After many debates, and conferences, 
and protestations, in which the whole court went in visibly 
to that, which was plainly destructive both to the King and 
to the ministry, the majority of the House stood firm, and 
adhered to their first resolution against commitment. The 
Commons were upon that like to carry the matter far against 
the Peers, as denying justice. The King seeing this spoke 
to the Duke, to persuade Lord Clarendon to go beyond sea, The Kinj? 
as the only expedient that was left, to make up tJie breach JoniTgll*’ 
between the two houses; and ho let fall some words of sea. 
kindness, in case he should comply with this. The Earl of 
Clarendon was all obedience and submission; and was 
charmed with those tender words that the King had said of 
him. So, partly to serve the King, and save himself and 
his family, but chiefly that he might not be the occasion of 
any difference between the King and the Duke, who had 
heartily espoused his interest, he went privately beyond sea; 
and writ a letter from Calais to the House of Lords, pro¬ 
testing his innocence in all the points objected to him, and 
that he had not gone out of the kingdom for fear, or out of 
any consciousness of guilt, but only that he might not be 
the unhappy occasion of any difference between the tw o 
houses, or of obstructing public business. This put an end 
to the dispute. But his enemies called it a confession of 
guilt, and a flying from justice: such colours will people 
give to the most eminent actions. 

A bill was brought in, banishing him the King^s do- He was hh- 
nlinions under pain of treason if he should return; and it 
was made treason to correspond with him without Ipave liameot. 
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1667. King. This act did not pass witlioiit much op- 

position: it was said, there was a known course of law 
when any man fled from justice; and it seemed against the 
common course of justice, to make all correspondence with 
him treason, when he himself was not attainted of treason: 
nor could it be just to banish him unless a day were given 
him to come in; and then, if he did not come in, he might 
incur the punishment upon contempt. The Duke, whom 
the King had employed to prevail with him to withdraw 
himself, thought he was bound in honour to press the 
matter home on the King, which he did so warmly, that for 
some time a coldness between them was very visible. The 
part the King liad acted in this matter came to be known ; 
and was much censured, as there was just cause for it. 
The vehemence that he shewed in this whole matter was 
imputed by many to very dilferent causes: those who knew 
him best, but esteemed him least, said to me on this oc¬ 
casion, that all the indignation that appeared in him on 
this head, was founded on no reason at all, but was an 
effect of that easiness, or rather laziness of nature, tliat 
made him comply witli every person that hud the greutest 
credit with him. The mistress, and the whole bed-cham¬ 
ber, were perpetually railing at him: this, by a sort of 
infection, possessed the King, who, without giving himself 
the trouble of much thinking, did comnionly go into any 
thing that was at the present time the easiest, without con¬ 
sidering what might at any other time follow on it. Thus 
the Lord Clarendon fell under the common fate of great 
ministers, whose employment exposes them to envy, and 
draws upon them the indignation of all who are disap¬ 
pointed in their pretensions. Their friends do generally 
shew that they are only the friends of their fortunes; and, 
upon the change of favour, they not only forsake tht;ra in 
their extremity, but, that they may secure to themselves 
the protection of a new favourite, they will labour to re¬ 
deem all that is passed by, turning as violently on them; 
and princes are so little sensible of merit or great services, 
that they sacrifice their best servants, not only when their 
affairs seem to require it, but to giatify the humour of a 
mistress, or the passion of a rising favourite. 

Tim charac- j will end this relation of Lord Clarendon’s fall with an 
t^oaccount of his two sons: the eldest, now the Earl of Cla- 
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Tendon, is a man naturally sincere; he is a friendly and i667. 
good-natured man ; he keeps an exact journal of all that 
passes, and is punctual to tediousness in all that he re¬ 
lates. lie was very early engaged in great secrets; for his 
father, apprehending ofAvhat fatal consequence it would 
have been to the King’s affairs, if his correspondence had 
been discovered by unfaithful secretaries, engaged him 
when very young to mite all his letters to England in 
cipher, so lliat he was generally half the day writing in 
cipher, or deciphering; and was so discreet, as well as 
faithful, that nothing was over discovered by him. He 
continued to be still the person whom his father trusted 
most; and was the most beloved of all the family ; for he 
was humble and obliging, though sometimes peevish. His 
judgment was not to b(‘ much depended on; for he was 
much carried away by vulgar prejudices and false notions. 

He was much in the Queen’s tavour, and Avas her chamber*- 
lain long. His father’s being so violently prosecuted on the 
account of her marriage, made that she thought herself 
bound to protect him in a particular manner. He was so 
provoked at the ill usage his father met with,* that he 
struck in violently with the party that opposed the court; 
and the King spoke always of him with great sharpness 
and much scorn. His brother, now^ Earl of Rochester, is 
a man of far greater parts: he has a very good pen, but 
speaks not gracefully. Ife was thought the smoothest 
man in the court; and, during all the dispute concerning 
liis father, he made his court so dexterouvsly, that no re¬ 
sentment ever appeared on that head. When he came into 
bu.siness, and rose to high posts, he grew violent; but was 
thought an incorrupt man. He has high notions of go¬ 
vernment, and thinks it must be maintained with great 
severity. He delivers up his own notions to his party, 
that he may lead them. He passes for a sincere man, and 
seems to have too much heat to be false. Morley was 
long dean of the chapel; but he stuck so to the Lord Cla¬ 
rendon, that he was sent into his diocese; and Crofts, 

Bishop of Hereford, was made dean in his room. Crofts was 
a warm, devout man, but of no discretion in his conduct; 
so he lost ground quickly. He used much freedom with 
the King, but it was in the >vrong place; not in private, but 
in the pulpit. 
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1667. The King was highly offended at the behaviour of most 
of the bishops; and he took occasion to vent it at the 

'T council-board. Upon the complaints that were made of 
with the hi- somc disorders, and of some conventicles, he said, the 
clergy were chiefly to blame for these disorders; for if 
they had lived well, and had gone about their parishes, 
and taken pains to convince the nonconformists, the na¬ 
tion might have been by that time well settled; but they 
thought of nothing but to get good benefices, and to keep a 
good table. This I read in a letter that Sir Robert Murray 
writ down to Scotland; and it agrees with a conversation 
that the King was pleased to have with myself once, when 
1 was alone with him in his closet. While we were talk¬ 
ing of the ill state the church was in, I was struck to hear 
a prince of his course of life so much disgusted at the am¬ 
bition, covetousness, and the scandals of the clergy. He 
said, if the clergy had done their part, it had been an easy 
thing to run down the nonconformists ; but, he added, the^ 
will do nothing, and will have me to do every thing: and 
most of them do worse than if they did nothing. He told 
me, he had a chaplain, that was a very honest man, but a 
very great blockhead, to whom he had given a living in 
Suffolk, that was full of that sort of people: he had gone 
about among them from house to house, though he could 
not imagine what he could say to them; for he said he was 
a very silly fellow; but that he believed his nonsense suited 
their nonsense, for he had brought them all to church; and, 
in reward of his diligence, he had given him a bishopric in 
Ireland. 

1668 . Bridgman and Wilkins set on foot a treaty for a compre- 

A troatj for of g^^h of thc disscnteis as could be brought into 

a coil) pi i'- ^ ^ 

liensioii of the communion of the church, and a toleration of the rest. 

' Hale, then chief justice, concurred with them in the design. 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and Burton joined also in it. Bates, 
Manton, and Baxter were called for on the side of tlie 
Presbyterians; and a project was prepared, consisting 
chiefly of those things that the King had promised by his 
declaration in the year 1660. Only in the point of re- 
ordination this temper was proposed, that those who had 
Presbyterian ordination should be received to serve in the 
church by an imposition of hands, accompanied with words 
which iinported, that the person so ordained was received 
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to setve as a minister in the church of England. This 
treaty became a common subject of discourse: all Lord 
Clarendon’s friends cried out that the church was under¬ 
mined and betrayed: it was said the cause of the church 
was given up, if we yielded any of those points, about 
which there had been so much disputing: if the sectaries 
were humble and modest, and would tell what would sa¬ 
tisfy them, there might be some colour for granting some 
concessions; but it was unworthy of the church to go and 
court, or treat with enepiies, when there was ho reason to 
think, that after we had departed from our grounds, which 
was to confess we had been in the wrong, that we should 
gain much by it, unless it was to bring scorn and contempt 
on ourselves. On the other hand, it was said, the non¬ 
conformists could not legally meet together, to offer any 
schemes in the name of their party: it was well enough 
known, what they had always excepted to, and what would 
probably bring over most of the presbyterians: such a 
yielding in some lesser matters would be no reproach, but 
an honour to the church ; that, how much soever she might 
be superior, both in point of argument and of power, she 
would yet, of her own accord, and for peace sake,’ yield n 
great deal in matters indifferent. The apostles complying 
with many of the observances of the Jews, and the offers 
that the church of Afric made to the Donatists, were much 
insisted on. The fears of popery, and the progress that 
atheism was making, did alarm good and wise men; and 
they thought every thing that could be done without sin, 
ought to be done towards the healing our divisions. Many 
books were upon that account writ, to expose the presby¬ 
terians, as men of false notions in rcligionr, which led to 
antinomianism, and which would soon carry them into a 
dissolution of morals, under a pretence of being justified 
by faith only, without works. The three volumes of tho 
Friendly Debate,” though writ by a very good man, tyid 
with a good intdnt, had an ill effect in sharpening pieople's 
spirits too much against them; but the most virulent of all 
that writ against the sects was Parker, afterwards made Bi¬ 
shop of Oxford by King James; who was full of Satirical vi¬ 
vacity, and was considerably learned; but was a man of no 
judgment, and of as little virtue, and as to religion rathef 
impious : after he had for some years entertained the na- 
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tion with several virulent books, writ with much life, he 
was attacked by the liveliest droll of the age, who writ in a 
burlesque strain, but with so peculiar and so entertaining 
a conduct, that, from the King down to the tradesman, his 
books were read with great pleasure : that not only hum¬ 
bled Parker, but the whole party; for the author of The 
Rehearsal Transprosed” had all the men of wit (or, as the 
French phrase it, all the laughers) on his side ; but what 
advantages soever the men of comprehension might have 
in any other respect, the majority of the House of Com¬ 
mons was so possessed against them, that when it was 
known in a succeeding session, that a bill was ready to be 
offered to the House for that end, a very extraordinary vote 
passed, that no bill to that purpose should be received. 

An act passed in this session for rebuilding the city of 
London, which gave Lord Chief Justice Hale a great repu¬ 
tation ; for it was drawn with so true a judgment, and so 
great foresight, that the whole city was raised out of its 
ashes without any suits of law; which, if that bill had not 
prevented them, would have brought a second charge on 
the city, not much less than the fire itself had been : and, 
upon that, to the amazement of all Europe, London was in 
four years time rebuilt, with so much beauty and magni¬ 
ficence, that we who saw it in both states, before and after 
the fire, cannot reflect on it without wondering where the 
wealth could be found to bear so vast a loss as was made 
by the fire, and so prodigious an expense as was laid out 
in the rebuilding it: this did demonstrate, that the intrinsic 
wealth of the nation was very high, when it could answer 
such a dead charge. 

I return to the intrigues of the court. Lord Clarendon’s 
enemies thought they were not safe as long as the Duke 
had so much credit with the King, and the Dutchess had 
so much power over him: so they fell on propositions of a 
strange nature to ruin them. The Duke of Buckingham 
pressed the King to own a marriage with the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth’s mother: and he undertook to get witnesses to at- 
tek it. The Duke of York told me, in general, that there 
was much talk about it; but he did not descend to parti¬ 
culars. The Earl of Carlisle offered to begin the matter in 
the House of Lords. The King would not consent to this; 
yet he put it by in such a manner, as made them all con- 
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elude he wished it might be done, but did not know how to 
bring it about. These discourses were all carried to the 
Duke of Monmouth, and got fatally into his head. When 
the Duke talked of this matter to me in the year 1673, I 
asked him if he thought the King had still the same incli¬ 
nations ? He said he believed not: he thought the Duke of 
Monmouth had not spirit enough to thiiik of it; and he 
commended the Dutchess of Monmouth so highly as to 
say to me, that the hopes of a crown could not work on 
her to do an unjust thing. 1 thought he gave that matter 
too much countenance, by calling tlic Duke of Monmouth 
nephew; but he said it pleased the King. When the party 
saw they could make nothing of the business of the Duke 
of Monmouth, they tried next by what methods they could 
get rid of the Queen, that so the King might marry another 
wife : for the King had children by so many difterent crea¬ 
tures, that they hoped for issue, if he had a wife capable 
of any. Some thought the Queen and he were not legally 
married; but the avowing a marriage, and the living many 
years in that state, did certainly supply any defect in point 
of form. Others pretended she was barren from a natural 
cause, and that seemed equivalent to impotence, in men. 

But the King often said he was sure she once miscarried. 

This, though not overthrown by such an evidence, could 
never be proved, unless the having no children was to be 
concluded a barrenness; and the dissolving a marriage on 
such an account could neither be justified in law nor con¬ 
science. Other stories were given out of the Queen’s per¬ 
son, which were false: for I saw in a letter under the 
King’s own hand that the maiTiage was consummated. 

Others talked of polygamy; and officious persons were 
ready to thrust themselves into any thing that could con¬ 
tribute to their advancement. Lord Lauderdale and Sir 
Kobert Murray asked my opinion of these things. I said, 

I knew speculative people could say a great deal in the 
way of argument for polygamy and divorce; yet these 
things were so decried, that they were rejected by all Christ¬ 
ian societies; so that all such propositions would throw 
us into great convulsions, and entail war upon us, if any 
issue came from a marriage so grounded. 

An accident happened at that time, that made the dis- ^ 

. . , 1 . . enacted fof 

coursing ot those matters the common subject of conver- adultery. 
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1668 . sation: the Lord Roos, afterwards Earl of Rutland, brought 
proofs of adultery against his wife; and obtained a sen¬ 
tence of divorce in the spiritual court: which amounting 
only to a separation from bed and board, he moved for a 
bill dissolving the bond, and enabling him to marry another 
wife. The Duke and all his party apprehended the conse¬ 
quences of a parliamentary divorce: so they opposed this 
with great heat; and almost all the bishops were of that 
side; only Cosins and Wilkins, the Bishops of Durham 
and Chester, were for it; and the King was as earnest in 
the setting it on, as the Duke was in opposing it. The zeal 
which the two brothers expressed on that occasion, made 
all people conclude that they had a particular concern in 
the matter. The bill passed; and upon that precedent 
some moved the King, that he would order a bill to be 
brought in to divorce him from the Queen: this went so 
far, that a day was agreed on for making the motion in the 
House of Commons, as Mr. May, of the privy purse, told 
me, who had the greatest and longest share in the King’s 
secret confidence of any man in that time; for it was never 
broke ofl*, though often shaken, he being in his notions 
against every thing that the King was for, both France, 
popery, and arbitrary government; but a particular sym¬ 
pathy of temper, and his serving the King in his vices, 
created a confidence much envied, and often attempted to 
be broke, but never with any success beyond a short cold¬ 
ness. But he added, when he told me of this design, that 
three days before the m*btion wars to be made, the King 
called for him, and told him, that matter must be let alone, 
for it would not do. This disturbed him much; for he had 
engaged himself .far in laying the thing, and in managing 
those who were to undertake the debate. 

Agreatdis- At this time the court fell into much extravagance in 
morairin ^ masquerading: both King and Queen, and all the court, 
coart. went about masked, and came into houses unknown, and 
danced there with a great deal of wild frolic. In all this 
people were so disguised, .that without being in the secret 
none could distinguish them. They were carried about in 
hackney chairs. Once the Queen’s chairmen, not knowing 
who she was, went from her; so she was alone, and much 
disturbed, and came to Whitehall in a hackney-coach; 
some say it was in a cart. The Duke of Buckingham pro- 
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posed to the King, that he would give him leave to steal 
her away, and send her to a plantation, where she should 
be well and carefully looked to, but never heard of any 
more; so it should be given out that she had deserted; 
and upon that it would fall in with some principles to carry 
an act for a divorce, grounded upon the pretence of a 
wilful desertion. Sir Robert Murray told me, that the 
King himself rejected this with horror. He said, it was a 
wicked thing to make a poor lady miserable, only because 
she wail his wife, and had no children by him, which was 
no fault of her's. The hints of this broke out; for the 
Duke of Buckingham could conceal nothing; and upon that 
the Earl of Manchester, then lord chamberlain, told the 
Queen, it was neither decent nor safe for her to go about in 
such a manner as she had done of late; so she gave it over. 

But at last all these schemes settled in a proposition, into 
which the King went; which was to deal with the Queen’s 
confessor, that he might persuade her to leave the world, 
and to turn religious; upon which the parliament would 
have been easily prevailed on to pass a divorce. This 
came to be known: but what steps were made in it were 
never known. It was believed, that upon this the^Dutchess 
of York sent an express to Rome with the notice of her 
conversion: and that orders were sent from Rome to all 
about the Queen to persuade her against such a proposi¬ 
tion, if any^hould suggest it to her. She herself had no 
mind to be a nun; and the Dutchess was afraid of seeing 
another queen; and the mistress, created at that time 
Dutchess of Cleveland, knew that she must be the first 
sacrifice to a beloved queen; and she reconciled herself 
upon this to the Dutchess of York. The Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham upon that broke with her, and studied to take the 
King from her by new amours; and, because he thought a 
gaiety of humour would take much with the King, he en¬ 
gaged him to entertain two players, one after another, 

Davies and Gwyn. The first did not keep her hold long; 
but Gwyn, the indiscreetest and wildest creature that ever 
was in a court, continued to the end of the King’s life in 
great favour, and was maintained at a vast expense. The 
Duke of Buckingham told me, that when she was first 
brought to the King, she asked only 500/. a year; and the 
King refused it. But when be told me this, about four 
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1668 . years after, he said, she had got of the King above 60,000/. 
She acted all persons in sp lively a manner, and was such 
a constant diversion to the King, that even a new mistress 
could not drive her away. But, after all,' he never treated 
her with the decencies of a misti ess. The King had another 
mistress, that was managed by Lord Shaftsbury, who was 
the daughter of a clergyman (Roberts); in whom her first 
education had so deep a root, that, though she fell into 
many scandalous disorders, with very dismal adventures in 
them all, yet a principle of religion was so dee^laid in 
her, that, though it did not restrain her, yet it kept alive in 
her such a constant horror at sin, that she was never easy 
in an ill course, and died with a great sense of her former 
ill life. I was often with her the last three months of her 
life. The Dutchess of Cleveland, finding that she had lost 
the King, abandoned herself to great disorders; one of 
which, by the artifice of the Duke of Buckingham, was 
discovered by the King in person, the party concerned 
leaping out of the window. Slie also spoke of the King, to 
all people, in such a manner as brought him under much 
KUny libels contcmpt. But he seemed insensible; and though libels 
yiitbythe ^ very free course, yet he was never 

that time, disturbed at it. 

The three most eminent wits of that time, on whom all 
the lively libels were fastened, were the Earls of Dorset, 
and Rochester, and Sir Charles Sidley. Lor^ Dorset was 
a generous, good-natured man. He was so oppressed with 
phlegm, that till he was a little heated with wine, he scarce 
ever spoke: but he was upon that exaltation a very lively 
man. Never was so much ill-nature in a pen as in his, join¬ 
ed with so much good-nature as was in himself, even to ex¬ 
cess ; for he was against all punishing, even of malefactors. 
He was bountiful, even to run himself into difiiculties; and 
charitable to a fault; for he commonly gave all he had 
about him, when he met an object that moved him. But ho 
was so lazy, that, though the King seemed to court him to 
be a favourite, he would not give himself the trouble that 
belonged to that post. He hated the court, and despised 
the King, when he saw he was neither generous nor tender¬ 
hearted. Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, was naturally modest, 
till the court corrupted him. His wit had in it a peculiar 
brightness, to which none could ever arivc: he gave him- 
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self up to all sorts of extravagance, and to the wildest fro- 
lies that a Wanton wit could devise: he would have gone 
about the streets as a beggar, and made love as a porter: 
he set up a stage as an Italian mountebank; he was for 
some years always drunk, and was ever doing some mis¬ 
chief. The King loved his company, for the diversion it af¬ 
forded, better than his person; and there was no love lost 
between them. He took his revenues in many libels: he 
found out a footman that knew all the court, and he furnish¬ 
ed him with a red coat and a musket as a centinel, and kept 
him all the winter long, every night, at the doors of such 
ladies as he believed might be in intrigues. In the court, a 
centinel is minded, and is believed to be posted by a cap¬ 
tain of the guards to hinder a combat: so this man saw who 
walked about and visited at Ibrbidden hours. By this 
means Lord Rochester made many discoveries; and when 
he was furnished with materials, he used to retire into the 
country for a month or two, to write libels. Once being 
drunk, he intended to give the King a libel that he had writ 
on some ladies; but by a mistake he gave him one written 
on himself. He fell into an ill habit of body: and in seve¬ 
ral fits of sickness he had deep remorses; for he was guilty 
both of much impiety and of great immoralities. But as 
he recovered, he threw these ofF, and turned again to his 
former ill course. In the last year of his life I was much 
with him, and have wrote a book of what passed between 
him and me. I do verily believe, he was then so entirely 
changed, that, if he had recovered, he would have made 
good all his resolutions, Sidley had a more sudden and 
copious wit, which furnished a perpetual run of discourse: 
but he was not so correct as Lord Dorset, nor sq sparkling 
as Lord Rochester. The Duke of Buckinghaih loved to have 
these much about him; and he gave himself up to a mon¬ 
strous course of studied immoralities of the worst kinds : he 
was so full of mercury, that he could not fix long in any 
friendship, or to any design. Bennet, now made Lord Arling¬ 
ton, and he, fell out: Bennet was all cunning and artifice, 
and so could not hold long with him, who was so open that 
he disclosed every thing. Lord Arlington was engaged in 
a great intimacy with Clifford, Littletoun, and Duncomb. 1 
have already given some accoimt of the two first, Duncomb 
was a judicious man, but very haughty, and apt to raise en- 
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1668. emtes against himself: he was an able parliament man, but 
eoald not go Mo all the designs of the court; for he had a 
sense of religion, and a zeal for the liberty of biS country. 
The Duke of Buckingham's chief friends were the Earls 
of Shaftsbury and Lauderdale, but above all Sir Thomas Os- 
borp, raised afterwards to be lord treasurer, and Earl of 
Danby, and since made Duke of Leeds by the late King. 

Cu'nti-A™ Sir-William Coventry from the Duke, and 

cbjtiacter. put him in the Treasury. He was in a fair way to be the 
chief minister, and deserved it more than all the rest did. 
But he was too honest to engage in the designs, into which 
the court was resolved to go, as soon as it had recovered a 
little reputation; which was sunk very low by the ill man¬ 
agement of the Dutch war, and the squandering away of the 
money given for it. He was a man of the finest and the 
best temper that belonged to the court. The Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham and he fell out; I know not for what reason: and a 
challenge passed between them, upon which Coventiy was 
forbid the court. And he upon that seemed to retire very 
willingly: and he was become a very religious man when I 
knew him. He was offered after that the best posts in the 
court, oftener than once; but ho would never engage again. 
He saw what was at bottom, and was resolved not to go 
through with it; and so continued to his death in a retired 
course of life. 

T^e govern- The Dukc of Ormond continued still in the government 
lanJ^' ^ of Ireland, though several interests joined together against 
cliaDg-*d, him; the Earls of Orrery and Ranelagh on the one hand, 
and Talbot on the other. ^Lord Orrery loved to appear in 
business, but dealt so much under hand, that he had not 
much credit wjth any side. Lord Ranelagh was a young 
man of great parts, and as great vices; he had a pleasant¬ 
ness of conversation that took much with the King, and 
had' a great dexterity in business. Many complaints w^ere 
secretly brought against the Duke of Ormond. The King 
loved him, and he accommodated him much to the King’s 
humour; yet the King was, with much difficulty, prevailed 
on to put an end to his government of Ireland, and to put 
. Lord Roberts, afterwards made Earl of Radnor, in his 
place; who was a morose man, believed to be severely just, 
and as wise as a cynicaf humour could allow him to be. 
The maimer of removing tlm Duke of Otmond wifl give a 
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particular charooter of tlie King's temper. He sent Lord ^^^8- 
Arlington to him for his commission: the Duke of Ormond 
said, he had received it from the King’s own hands, and he 
would go and deliver it to him. When he carried it to the 
King, the King denied he had sent him any such message. 

Two days after that Lord Arlington u;as sent again with the 
same message, and he had the same answer, and the King 
disowned it again to the Duke. So the King declared in 
the privy council the change of the government of Ireland, 
and made Roberts lord lieutenant; and it flew abroad as 
a piece of news. The Duke of Ormond hearing that, came 
to the King in great warmth, to expostulate upon it; but 
the King denied the Whole thing, and sent him aWay: but 
he sent for Fitzpatrick, who had married his sister, and who 
(old me the whole story, and sent him to the Duke of Or¬ 
mond, to tell him, the King had denied the matter, though it 
was true, for he observed he was in such a heat, that he 
was afraid he might have said indecent things; and he was 
resolved not to tall out with him: for though his aflairs 
made it necessary to change the government of Ireland, 
yet he would still be kind to him, and continue him lord 
steward. Lord Radnor did not continue long in Ireland; 
he was cynical in his whole administration, and uneasy to 
the King in every thing: and in one of his peevish humours 
he writ to the King, that he had but one thing to ask of Mm, 
which, if it might be granted, he would never ask another^ 
and that was, to be discharged of Ms employment. The 
Lord Berkley succeeded him, who was brother to the Lord 
Fitzharding, and who from small beginnings had risen up 
to the greatest post a Subject was capable of. In the war 
he was Governor of Exeter for the King, and one of his ge¬ 
nerals : he Was named by him Governor* to the Duke of 
York. lie Was now made lord lieutenant of Ireland^ Ond 
afterwards Hekt ambassador to France, and plenipot^ntiaay 
to Nimegtt^. He^wOs a man in whom it appeared with 
how courts dispute favours and ho*- 

nours: h positive way of mrf|||[taking and determin¬ 

ing in every thing, but was a very Walk man, and not in¬ 
corrupt. 

The coBit delivered itself up to vipe, and the House of Theoonumt- 
Commons lost all respect in the nation; for they gave still 
all the money that was asked. Yet ^0ie who opposed the 

>0L. 1. 
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court carried one, great pointy that a committee should be 
named to examine the accounts of the money that was given 
during the Dutch war: it was carried, that they should be 
all men out of the House. Lord Brereton was the chief of 
them, amd had the chair. He ^yas a philosophical man, and 
was alf his life long in search of the philosopher’s stone, by 
which he neglected his own affairs; but was a man of great 
integrity, and was not to be gained by the flatteries, hopes, 
or threatening^ of the court. Sir William Turner was 
another of the committee, who had been lord mayor of 
London the former year, under whose wise and just admi¬ 
nistration the rebuilding of the city advanced so fast, that 
he would have been chosen lord mayor for the ensuing 
year, if he had not declined it. Pierpoint was likewise of 
this committee; so was Sir James Langham, a very weak 
man^ famed only for his readiness of speaking florid Latin, 
which he had attained to a degree beyond any man of the 
age; but his style was too poetical, and full of epithets and 
figures. 

I name Sir George Saville last, because he deserves a 
more copious character. He rose afterwards to be Vis¬ 
count, Earl, and Marquis of Hallifax: he was a man of a 
great and ready wit, full of life, and very pleasant; much 
turned to satire. He let his wit run much on matters of re¬ 
ligion; so that he passed for ^ bold and determined atheist, 
though he often protested to me he was not one; and said, 
he believed there was not one in the world. He confessed, 
he could not swallow down every thing that divines im¬ 
posed on the world: he was a Christian in submission; he 
believed as much as he could, and he hoped that God 
would not lay it to his charge, if he could not digest iron 
as an ostrich did, nor take into his belief things that must 
burst him: if he had any scruples, they were not sought for, 
nor cherished by him, for he never read any atheistical 
book. In a fit ot sickness, I knew him very much touched 
with a sense of religion: I was then often with him; he 
seemed full of good purposes, but they went off with his 
aicluiess. He was always talking of morality and friend¬ 
ship : he was punctual in all his payments, and just in all 
his private dealings. But, with relation to the public, he 
went backwards and forwards, and (Jianged sides so often, 
that in conclusion no side trusted him. He seemed full of 
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commonwealth notions, yet he went into the worst part of 
King Charleses reign. The liveliness of his imagination 
was always too hard for his judgment: a severe jest was 
preferred by him to all arguments whatsoever; and be 
was endless in consultations. For when, after much dis¬ 
course a point was settled, if he could find a new jest, to 
make even that which was suggested by himself seem ridi¬ 
culous, he could riot hold, but would study to raise the cre¬ 
dit of his wit, though it made others call his judgment in 
question.' When he talked to me as a philosopher of bis 
contempt of the world, I asked him what he meant by get¬ 
ting so many new titles, which I called the hanging himself 
about with bells and tinsel. He had no other excuse for it 
but this, that since the world were such fools as to value 
those matters, a man must be a fool for company; he con¬ 
sidered them but as rattles, yet rattles please children; so 
these might be of use to his family. His heart was much 
set on raising his family; but though he made a vast estate 
for them, he buried two of his sons himself, and almost all 
his grandchildren. The son tliat survived was an honest 
man, but far inferior to him. I do not remember who be¬ 
sides these were of that committee, which, because it sate in 
Brook House, was called by the name of that house. , ' 

The court was much troubled to see an inquiry of this 
kind set on foot. It was said, the King was basely treated, men/men ^ 
when all his expense was to be looked into. On tjm other 
hand it was answered, that the parliament did not look into * ^ 
his revenue; but only to the distribution of that treasure 
that was trusted to him for carrying on the war. I was 
told that, after all the most shameful items that could be 
put into an account, there was none offered for about 
800,000/.; but I was not then in England: so I was very 
imperfectly informed as to this matter. The chief men that 
promoted this were taken off (as the word was then for 
corrupting members), in which the court made so great a 
progress, that it was thought the King could never have 
been prevailed on to part with a parliament so much prac¬ 
tised on, and where every man's price was known; for as 
a man rose in his credit in the House, he raised his price, 
and expected to be treated accordingly. In all this inquiry, 
the carelessness and luxury of the court came to be so much 
exposed, that the King's spirit was much sharpened upon 
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H: all the jQatterers about him magnified foreign govern- 
^ meats, where the princes were absolute'—that in France 
more particularly. Many to please him said, it was a very 
easy thing to shake off tho restraints of law, if the King 
would but set about it. The crown of Denmark was elec¬ 
tive^ and subject to a senate; and yet was in one day, 
without any visible foipe, changed to be both hereditary 
and absolute, no rebellion lior convulsion of state follow¬ 
ing on it. The King loved the project in general; but 
would not give himself the trouble of laying or managing 
it; nnd therefore, till his affairs were made easier, and the 
project grew clearer, he resolved to kefep all things close 
within himself; and went on in the common maxim to ba¬ 
lance party against party, and by doing popular things, to 
get money of his parliament, under the pretence of sup¬ 
porting the triple alliance : so money-bills passed easily in 
the House of Commons; which by a strange reverse came 
to be opposed in the House of Lords, who began to com¬ 
plain that the money-bills came up so thick, that it was 
said there was no end of their giving. End, signifying pur¬ 
pose, as well as a measure, thii^ passed as a severe jest at 
that time. Sir John Coventry made a gross reflection on 
the King’s, amours. He was one of those who struggled 
much against the giving money. The common method is, 
after those who oppose such bills fail in the main vote, the 
next thjng they endeavour is, to lay the money on funds 
that willhe unacceptable, and will prove deficient: so these 
men proposed the laying a tax on the play-houses, which 
in so dissolute a time were become nests of prostitution; 
and the stage was defiled beyond all example: Dryden, the 
great master of dramatic poesy, being a monster of immo¬ 
desty, and of impurity of all sorts.* This was. Opposed 
by the court; it was said the playeiTs were the King’s ser¬ 
vant^, and a part of his pleasure. Coventry asked, whe¬ 
ther did the King's pleasure lie among the mOn or the 
women that acted; this was carried with great indignation 
to the court. It was said, this was the first time that the 

This must be understood of his performances^for the stage; 
for as to his personal character, there was nothing remarkably 
vicious in it, but his plays are some of them the fullest of ob- 
' sceiiity of. any now extant. 
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King was par^^onally reflected on; if it was passed over; 
more of the same kind would follow, and it would grow a 
fashion to talk so: it was therefore fit to take such severe 
notice of this, that nobody should dare to talk at that rate 
for the future. The Duke of York told me, he said all he 
could to the King to divert him from the resolution he took, 
which was to send some of the guards, and watch in the 
streets where Sir John lodged, and leave a mark upon him. 

Sands and Obfian, and some others, went thither; and as 
Coventry was going home^ they drew about him. He stood 
up to the wall, and snatched the flambeau out.of his ser> 
vant’s hands; and with that in one hand, and his sword in 
the other, he defended himself so well, that he got more 
credit by it than by all the actions of his life. He wounded 
some of them, but was soon disarmed; and then they cut Coventn’r 
his nose to the bone, to teach him to remember what re- 
spect he owed to the King; and so they left him, and went. 
back to the Duke of Monmouth’s, where Obrian’s arm was 
dressed: that matter was executed by orders from the 
Duke of Monmoutli; for which he was severely censured, 
because he lived then in professions pf friendship with Co¬ 
ventry: so that his subjection to the King was not thought 
an excuse, for directing so vile an attempt on his friend, 
without< sending him secret notice of what was designed. 
Coventry had his nose so well sewed up, that the scar 
was scarce to be discerned. This put the House of Com¬ 
mons in a furious uproar: they passed a bill ofibanishment 
against the actors of it; and put a clause in it, that it 
should not be in the King’s power to pardon them: tliis 
gave great advantages to all those that opposed the court; 
and was often remembered, and much improved, by all the 
angry men of this time. The names of the court and 
country party, which till now had seemed to be forgotten, 
were again revived. 

When the city was pretty well rebuilt, they began tOAnewpiM- 
take care of the churches, which had lain in ashes some "^cution o( 
years: and in mat time conventicles abounded in all cies. 
parts of the city. It was thought hard to hinder men frofii 
worshipping God any way as they could, when there were 
no churches nor ministers to look after them. But they 
began to raise churches of boards, till the public allow¬ 
ance should be raised towards the building the churches. 
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1669* These they called kbemades: and they fitted them tip 
with pews and galleri^'al bhiirchcS. So now an act was 
proposed, reviving the foMer acit against conventicles, 
with some new clauses in it. One was very extraordinary, 
that if any doubt should arise concerning the meaning of 
any part of this act, it was to be determined in the sense 
that was the most contrary to conventicles; it being the in¬ 
tention of the HousO to repress them in the most effectual 
manner possible. The other was, the layifig a heavy fine 
on such justices of the peace as should not execute the law 
when informations were brought them. Upon this many, 
who would not be the instruments of such severities, left 
the bench, and wouM sit there no longer. This act was 
executed in the city very severely in Starling’s mayoralty; 
and put things in such disorder, that many of the trading 
men of the city began to talk of removing with their stocks 
over to Holland : but the King ordered a stop to be put to 
farther severities. Many of the sects either discontinued 
their meetings, or held them very secretly with small num¬ 
bers, and not in hours of public worship: yet informers 
were encouraged, and were every where at work. The 
behaviour of the quakers was more particular, and had 
something in it that looked bold. They met at the same 
place, and at the same hour as before. And when they 
were seized, none of them would go out of the way: they 
went all together to prison: they staid there till they were 
dismissed; for they would not petition to be set at liberty, 
nor would they pay their fines set on them, nor so much as 
their jail fees, calling these the wages of unrighteousness. 
And as soon as they were let out, they went to their meet¬ 
ing-houses again; and, when they found these were Shut 
up by order, they held their meetings in the streetSj before 
the doors of those houses. They Said, they would not dis¬ 
own or be ashamed of their meeting together to worship 
God; but, in imitation of Daniel, they would do it the 
more publicly, because they were forbidden the doing it. 
Some called this obstinacy*, while others called it firmness. 
But by it they carried their point; for the government grew 
weary of dealing with so much perverseness, and so begam 
to let them alone. 

The Kinn The King had by this time got all the money that he cx- 

went com- pgeted from the House of Commons, and that after great 
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practice on both Lord^ and Cc|mmons. Max^ bones of 
contention were thrown in to cte^e differences bet^^ 
the two houses^ to try if by both houses insisting < on House of 
the money bills might fall: but, to prevent all trouble from 
the Lords, the King was advised to go and be present at 
all their debates. Lord Lauderdale valued himself to me 
on this advice, which he said he gave. At ^st the King 
sat decently on the throne, though even .that was a great 
restraint on the freedom of debate, which had some effect 
for a while; tliough afterwards many of the lords seemed 
to speak with the more boldness; because, they said, one 
heard it to whom they had no other access but in that place; 
and they took the more liberty, because what they had 
said could not be reported wrong. The King, who was 
often weary of time, and did not know how to get round 
the day, liked the going to the House as a pleasant di¬ 
version : so he went constantly. And he quickly left the 
throne, and stood by the fire, which drew a crowd about him, 
that broke all the decency of that House; for before that 
time every lord sat regularly in his place : but the King’s 
coming broke the order of their sitting as became senators. 

The King’s going thither had a much worse effect: for he 
became a common solicitor, not only in public affairs, but 
even in private matters of justice. He would in a very 
little time have gone round the House, and spoke to every 
man that he thought worth speaking to. And he was apt to do 
that upon the solicitation of any of the ladies in favour^ or 
of any that had credit with them. He knew well on whom 
he could prevail: so being once in a matter of justice de¬ 
sired td speak to the Earl of Essex and the Lord Hollis: 
he said they were stiff and sullen men: but when he was 
next desired to solicit two others he undertook to do it; 
and said. They are men of no conscience, so I will take the 
government of their conscience into my own hands. Yet 
when any of the lords told him plainly that they could not 
vote as he desired, he seemed to take it well from them. 

When the act against conventicles was debated in that 
House, Wilkins argued long against it. The King was 
much for having it pass, not that he intended to execute it, 
butf he was glad to have that body of men at mercy, and 
to force them to concur in the design for a general tolera¬ 
tion, He spoke to Wilkins not to oppose it: he answer- 
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i66(?. cd, he thought it au ill thing both in conscience and policy; 
therefore, both as he was an Englishman and a bishop, he 
waa bound to oppose it. The King then desired him not to 
come to the House while it depended. He said, by the 
law and constitution of England, and by his Majesty’s fa* 
wut, he had a right to debate and vote; and he was nei¬ 
ther afraid nor ashamed to own his opinion in that matter, 
and to act pursuant to it: so he went on, and ,the King 
was not offended with his freedom. But though he bore with 
Siich a frank refusing to comply with his desire, yet if any 
had made him such general answers, as led him to believe 
they intended to be compliant, and had not in all things 
done as he expected, he called that a juggling with him; 
and he was apt to speak hardly of them on that account. 
No sooner was the King at ease, and had his fleet put in 
good case, and his stores and magazines well furnished, 
than he immediately fell to negociating with France, both 
to ruin Holland and. to subvert the government of Eng¬ 
land. The Brook House business, as well as the burning 
his fleet, stuck as deep as any thing could do in his heart. 
He resolved to revenge the one, and to free himself from 
the apprbhem^ions of the other’s returning upon him: though 
the House of Commons were so far practised oh that the 
report of Brook House was let fall, and that matter was no 
more insisted on: yet he abhorred the precedent, and the 
discoveries that had been made upon it. 

The Prince The Princc of Orange came over to him in the winter 
emc* 0 * he twentieth year of his age: so 

Kinsr. )ie came over, both to see Kow the King intended to pay 
the great debt that he owed him, which had been contracted 
by his father on his account, and likewise to try what of¬ 
fices the King would do in order to his advancement to the 
stadtholdership. The King treated him civilly. He as- 
siured him he would pay the debt; but did not lay down 
any method of doing it: so these were only good words. 
He tried the Prince, as the Prince hiinself told me, in point 
of religion: he spoke of all the protestants as a factious 
body, broken among themselves, ever since they had broken 
off from the main body; and wished that he would take 
more pains and look into these things better, and not be 
led by his Butch blockheads. The Prince told all this to 
Zuylesteyn, his natural uncle. They w^re both amazed at 
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it, and wondered how the King could trust so great a se- 
cret, as his being a papist, to so young a person. The 
Prince told me, that he never spoke of this to any other 
person till after his death; but he carried it always in his 
own mind, and could not hinder hinaself from judging^ of 
all the King's intentions after that, from the discovery he 
had then made of his own sentiments. Nor did he, upon 
his not complying with that proposition, expect any real 
assistance of the King, but general intercessions, wl^ich 
signified nothing; and that wits all he obtained. 

So far have I carried on the thread of the affairs of Eng- Tiie affairs 
land, down from the peace of Breda to the year 1670, in 
which the negotiation with the court of France was set on 
foot. I am not sure, that every thing is told in just order, 
because I was all'the while very much retired from the 
world and from company: but I am confident, I have given 
a true representation of things, since I had most of these 
matters from persons who knew them well, and who were 
not like to deceive me: but now I return to my own coun¬ 
try, where the same spirit appeared in the administration. 

The King was now upon measures of moderation and tmaty for 
comprehension; so these were also pursued in Scotland. TodSion 
Leightoun was the only person among the bishops who ^e- the 
dared for these methods, and he made no step without talk- riMwinScot- 
ing it over to me: a great many churches were already va- 
cant. The people fell off entirely from all thei episcopal 
clergy in the western countries, and a set of hot, fiery young 
teachers went about among them, inflaming them more ahd 
more, so it was necessary to find a remedy for this. Leigh¬ 
toun proposed that a treaty should be set on foot in order to 
the accommodating opr differences, and for changing the 
laws, that had carried the episcopal authority much higher 
than any of the bishops themselves put in practice. He 
saw both church and state were rent; religion was like to be 
lost; popery, or rather barbarity, was like to come in upon 
us; and therefore he proposed such a scheme, as he thougitt 
might have taken with the soberest man of ptesbyterian 
principles, reckoning that, if the schism could be onee heal¬ 
ed, and order be once restored, it might be easy to bring 
things into such management, that the qoncessions then to 
be offered should do no great hurt in present, and should 
die with that generation. He observed the extraordinary 

VOL. I. 2 R 
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1669. concessions made by the African church to the Donatists, 
who were every whit as wild and extravagant as our peo¬ 
ple were; therefore he went indeed ver>’ far in the extenu¬ 
ating the episcopal authority; but he thought it would be 
easy afterwards, to recover what seemed necessary to be 
yielded at present. 

He proposed, that the church should be governed by the 
bishops and their clergy, mixing together in the church ju¬ 
dicatories, in which the bishop should act only as a presi¬ 
dent, and be determined by the majority of his presbyters, 
both in matters of jurisdiction and ordination; and that the 
presbyterians should be allowed, when they sat down first 
in these judicatories, to declare, that tlieir sitting under a 
bishop was submitted to by them only for peace sake, with 
a reservation of their opinion with relation to any sucli pre¬ 
sidency, and that no negative vote should be claimed by tlie 
bishop; that bishops should go to the churches, in which 
such as were to be ordained were to serve, and hear, and 
discuss any exceptions that were made to them, and ordain 
them with the concurrence of the* presbytery; that such as 
were to be ordained should have leave to declare their opi¬ 
nion, if they thought the bishop was only the head of the 
presbyters; and he also proposed, that there should be pro¬ 
vincial synods, to sit in course every third year, or oftener, 
if the King should summon them, in which complaints of 
the bishops should be received, and they should be cen¬ 
sured accordingly. The laws that settled episcopacy, and 
the authority of a national synod, were to be altered ac¬ 
cording to this scheme. To justify, or rather to excuse 
these concessions, which left little more than the name of a 
bishop, he said, as for their protestation, it would be little 
minded, and soon forgotten: the world would see the union 
that would be again settled among us, and the protestation 
would lie dead in the books and die ^vith those that made 
ft: as for the negative yote, bishops generally managed 
matters so that they had no occasion for it; but, if it should 
be found necessary, it might be lodged in the King's name 
with some secular person, who should interpose as often 
as the bishop saw it was expedient to use it: and if the 
present race could be but laid in their graves in peace, all 
those heats would abat^, if not quite fajl off. He also 
thought it was a muchrdcccntcr thing for bishops to go 
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Upon the place where the minister was to serve, and to 
ordain after solenrn fasting and prayer, than to huddle it 
up at their cathedrals with no solemnity, and scarce with 
common decency. It seemed also reasonable that bishops 
should be liable to censure as well as other people; and 
that in a fixed court, which was to consist of bishops and 
deans, and two chosen from every presbytery. The liberty 
offered to such as were to be ordained to declare their 
opinion, was the hardest part of the whole: it looked like 
the perpetuating a factious and irregular humour: but few 
would make use of it. All the churches in the gift of the 
King, or of the bishops, would go to men of other prin¬ 
ciples. But though some things of an ill digestion were 
at such a time admitted, yet if by these means the schism 
could be once healed, and the nation again settled in a 
peaceable state, the advantage of that would balance lill 
that was lost by those abatements that were to be made in 
the episcopal authority, which'had been raised too high; 
and, to correct that, was now to be let fall too low, if it 
Were not for the good that was to be hoped for from this 
accommodation; for this came to be the word as compre¬ 
hension was in England. He proposed farther, that a 
treaty might be set on foot for bringing the presbyterians 
to accept of these concessions. The Earl of Kincardin 
was against all treating with them: they were a trifling sort 
of disputatious people : they would fall into much wrang- 
ling> and would subdivide among themselves: and the 
young and ignorant men .among them, that were accustom¬ 
ed to popular declamations; would say, here was a bargain 
made to sell Christ’s kingdom and his prerogative. He 
therefore proposed, that since we knew both their prin¬ 
ciples and their tempers, we ought to carry the concessions 
as far as it was either reasonable or expedient, and pass 
these into laws; and then tliey would submit to a settle¬ 
ment, that was made, and that could not be helped, more 
easily than give a consent beforehand, to any thing that 
seemed to entrench on that which they called the liberty of 
the church. Leightoun did fully agfee with him in this; but 
Lord Lauderdale would never consent to that: he .said, a 
law that did so entirely change the constitution of the 
church, when it came to be passed and printed, would be 
construed in England as a pulling down of episcopacy. 
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unless he could have this to say in excuse for it, that the 
presbyterians were willing to come under that model: so 
he said, since thciJoad of what was to be done in Scotland 
would fall heaviest on him, he would not expose himself 
so much, as the passing any such act must certainly do, 
till he knew what effects would follow on it. So we were 
forced now to try how to deal with them in a treaty. 

I was sent to propose this scheme to Hutchinson, who 
was esteemed the leamedest man among them. But I was 
only to try him, and to talk of it as a notion of my own. 
He had married my cousin-german; and 1 had been long 
acquainted with him. He looked on it as a project that 
would never take effect: so he would not give his opinion 
about it. He said, when these concessions were passed 
into laws, he would know what he should think of them: 
J)Ut he was one pf many, so he avoided to declare himself. 
The next thing under consideration was, how to dispose of 
the many vacancies, and how to put a stop to conventicles. 
JLeightoun proposed, that they should be kept still vacant, 
while. the treaty was on foot; and that the presbyterians 
should see how much the government was in earnest, in the 
design of bringing them to serve in the church, when so 
many places were kept open for them. 

The Earl, of Tweedale thought the treaty would run into 
a great length, and to many niceties, and would perhaps 
come to nothing in conclusion; so he proposed the grant¬ 
ing some of the outed ministers leave to go and serve in 
those, parishes by an act of the King’s indulgence, from 
whence it came to be called “ the indulgence.” Leightoiin 
was against this: he thought nothing would bring on the 
presbyterians to a treaty, so much as the hopes of being 
again suffered to return to tlieir benefices: whereas, if they 
were, once admitted to them, they would reckon they had 
gainW their point; and would grow more backward. I was 
desired to go into the western parts, and to give a true ac¬ 
count of matters as I found them there; so I went, as in a 
visit to the Duke of Hamilton, whose dtttchess was a 
woman of great piety and great parts. She had much 
credit among them; for she passed for a zealous presby- 
terian, though she protested to me she never entered into 
the points of controversy, and had no settled opinion about 
forms of government; only she thought their ministers 
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were good men, who kept the country in great quiet and 
order; they were, she said, blameless in their lives, devout 
in their way, and diligent in their labours. The people 
were all in a phrenzy^ and were in no disposition to any 
treaty. The furiousest men among them were busy in 
conventicles, inflaming them against all agreements: so she 
thought that, if the more moderate presbyterians were put 
in vacant churches, the people would grow tamer, and be 
taken out of the hands of the mad preachers that were then 
most in vogue: this would likewise create a confidence in 
them : for they were now so possessed with prejudices, as 
to believe that all that was proposed, was only an artifice 
to make them fall out among themselves, and deceive thern 
at last: this seemed reasonable, and she got many of the 
more moderate of them to come to me; and they.all talked 
in the same strain. 

A strange accident happened to Sharp in July, 1668, as An attempt 
he was going into his coach in full day-light, the Bishop of siarp.*^ 
Orkney being with him, a man came up to the coach, and 
discharged a pistol at him with a brace of bullets in it, as 
the Bishop of Orkney was going up into the coach: he 
intended to shoot through his cloak at Sharp, as he was 
mounting up; but the bullet stuck in the Bishop of Ork¬ 
ney's arm, and shattered it so, that, though he lived some 
years after that, they were forced to open it every year 
for an exfoliation. Sharp was so universally hated, that 
though this was done in full day-light, and on the high 
street, yet nobody offered to seize the assassin: so he 
walked off, and went home, and shifted himself of an odd 
wig, which he was not accustomed to wear, and came out, 
and walked on the streets immediately; but Sharp had 
viewed him so narrowly, that he discovered him afterwards 
as shall bo mentioned in its proper place: I lived then 
much out of the world; yet I thought it decent to go and 
congratulate him on this occasion. He was much touched 
with it, and put on a shew of devotion upon it. He said 
with a very serious look, ^y times are wholly in thy hand, 

O thou God of my life; this was the single expression fa- 
youring of piety, that ever fell from him, in ajl the qonver-, 
salion that passed between him and me. Proclamations 
were issued out with great rewards for discovering the 
actor; but nothing followed on them: on this occasion it 
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1669. was thought proper that he should be called to cdurf, and 
have some marks of the King’s favour put on him: he 
promised to make many good motions; and he talked for 
awhile like a changed man; and went out of his way^ as 
»he was going to court, to visit me at my parsonage-house, 
and seemed resolved to turn *to other methods. "Rie King^ 
as he had a particular talent that way, when he had a mind 
to it, treated him with special characters of favour and re¬ 
spect; but he made no proposition to the King; only in 
general terms he approved of the methods of gentleness 
and moderation then in vogue. 

shaq) pro- Whcu he cume back to Scotland, he moved in council 
Suigfng* *** that an indulgence might be granted to some of the public 
d some rules and restraints; such as that 

nouoidbrnu should not spcak or preach against episcopacy, and 
that they should not admit to either of the sacraments any 
of the neighbouring parishes, without a desire from their 
own ministers; and that they sliould engage themselves to 
observe these rules. He knew that his proposition, for all 
the shew of moderation that was in it, could have no effect, 
for the resolutioners and the protestors had laid down their 
old disputes, and were resolved to come under no discrimi¬ 
nation on that account; nor would they engage to observe 
any limitations that should be laid on them. They said, 
the government might lay restraints on them, and punish 
them if they broke through them, and they would obey 
them, or not, at their peril; but they laid down this for a 
maxim—that they had received a complete ministry from 
Christ, and that the judicatories of the church had only 
power to govern them in the exercise of their function. If 
; the King should lay any limitations on them, they might 
obey these, as prudence should direct; but they would not 
bind themselves up by any engagement of their own. Bur¬ 
net and his clergy (for the diocese of Glasgow is above the 
fourth part of all Scotland) came to Edinburgh full of high 
complaints, that the churches were universally forsaken, 
and that conventicles abounded in every corner of the 
country. A, proclamation was upon that issued out, in 
imitation of the English act, setting a fine of 60L upon 
, every landlord on whose grounds any conventicle was 

held, which* he might recover, as he could, of those who 
wore at any such conventicle. This was plainly against 
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law; for the council had no power by their authority to set 
arbitrary fines. It was pretended, on the other hand, that 
the act of parliament that had restored episcopacy, had a, 
clause in if, recommending the execution of that act to the 
privy council, by all the best ways they could think of. 

But the lawyers of the council-board said, that in matters 
of property their power was certainly tied up to the direc¬ 
tion of the law; and tlie clause mentioned related only to 
particular methods, but could not be construed so far as 
this proclamation carried the matter. The proclamation 
went out, but was never executed. It was sent up to Lon¬ 
don, and had a shew of zeal; and so was made use of by 
the Earl of Lauderdale to bear down the clamour that was 
raised against him and his party in Scotland, as if they de¬ 
signed to pull down episcopacy. The model of the county 
militia was now executed; and above two thousand horse, 
and sixteen thousand foot, were armed and trained, and 
cast into independent regiments and troops, who were all 
to be under such orders as the council issued out. All this 
was against law; for the King had only a power, upon an 
extraordinary occasion, to raise and march such a body of 
men as he should summon together, and that at* his own 
charge; but the converting this into a standing militia, 
which carried with it a standing charge, was thought a 
great stretch of prer-ogativc. Yet it was resolved on, 
though great exceptions were made to it by the lawyers, 
chiefly by Sir John Nisbit, the King’s advocate, a man of 
great learning, both in law and* in many other things, chief¬ 
ly in the Greek learning. He was a person of great integri¬ 
ty, and always stood firm to the law. The true secret of 
this design.was, that Lord Lauderdale was now pressing 
to get into the management of the affairs of England'; and 
he saw whait the court was aiming at.. And he had a mind 
to make himself considerable by this—that he had in his 
hand a great army, with a magazine of mms, and a stock 
of money laid up in Scotland, for any accident that might 
happen. So all his creatures, and Lady Dysert more than 
all the rest, had this up in all comj^anies, that none before 
hini ever dreamt how to make Scotland considerable to the 
King; but now it began to make a great figure.. An army, 
a magazine, and a treasure, were words of a high sound; 
cliiefly now that the House of Commons wa^ like to grow 
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16<S9^ SO intractable, that the Duke of Buckingham despaired of 
being able to manage them. He moved the dissolving the 
parliament, and calling a new one; and thought the nation 
would choose men less zealous for the church ; for tjieso 
were all against him: but the King would not venture on 
it: he knew the House of Commons was either firm to him 
by their own principles, or by his management they could 
be made so; and therefore he would not run the risk of 
any new election. He had the dissenters much in his 
power, by the severe laws under which they, lay at his 
mercy; but he did not know what influence »they might 
have in elections, and in a new parliament: these he knew 
were in their heairts enemies to prerogative; which he be¬ 
lieved they would shew, as soon as they gpt themselves to 
be delivered from the laws that then put them in the King’s 
power. 

propoai- Lord Tweedale was then at London, and he set on foot 
uZn ofthe^ proposition, that came to nothing, but made so much 
two king- noise, and was of such injportance, that it deserves to be 
enlarged on. It \Vas for tlie union of both kingdoms. The 
King liked it, because he reckoned, that at least for his 
time, he khould be sure of all the members that should be 
sent up from Sotland. The Duke of Buckingham w ent in 
easily to a new thing; and Lord Keeper Bridgman was 
much for it. The Lord Lauderdale pressed it vehemently : 
it made it necessary to hold a parliament in Scotland, where 
he intended to be the King’s commissioner. The Earl of 
Tweedale was for it on other accounts, both to settle the 
establishment of the militia, and to get some alterations 
made in the laws that related to the church; and he really 
drove at the union, as a thing which he thought might be 
brought about. Scotland, he said, was even then under 
great uneasiness, though the King knew the state of that 
kingdom; but when another King should reign that knew 
not Joseph, (so he expressed it) the nation would be deliv¬ 
ered up to favourites, and be devoured by them: rich pro¬ 
vinces like those that belonged to Spain, could hold out long 
under oppression, but a poor country w’^ould be soon dis¬ 
peopled, if much oppressed: and if a King pf deep designs 
against public liberty should caress the Scots, he might ea¬ 
sily engage them, since a poor country may be supposed 
w illing to change their seats, and to break in on a richer 
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one: there was indeed no fear of that at present, fof the do- ^669. 
tage of the nation on presbytery, and the firmness witli which 
the government supported episcopacy, set them so far from 
one another, that no engagement of that sort could be at¬ 
tempted ; but if a King should take a dexterous method for 
putting that out of the way, he might carry Scotland to any 
design he thought fit to engage in. Lord Tweedalc blamed 
Sir Francis Bacon much for laying it down as a maxim, 
that Scotland was to be reckoned as the third part of the 
island, and to be treated accordingly: whereas he assured 
me, Scotland for numbers of people was not above a tenth 
part, and for wealth not above a fortieth part of the island. 

The discourse of the union was kept up, till it was re¬ 
solved to summon a new parliament in Scotland: then 
Lord Lauderdale made the King reflect on the old schemes 
he had laid before him at tlie restoration ; and he under¬ 
took to manage the parliament so, as to make it answer 
that end more effectually, than any before him" had ever 
done. This was resolved on in the summer, 1669. I being 
then at Hamilton, and having got the best information of 
the state of the country that I could, wote a long account 
of all I had heard to the Lord Tweedale, and concluded it 
with an advice to put some of the more moderate of the pres- 
byterians into the vacant churches. Sir Robert Murray 
told me, the letter was so well liked, that it was read to the 
King. Such a letter would have signified nothing, if Lord 
Tweedale had not been fixed in the same notion. He had 
nov/ a plausible thing to <support it. So my principles and 
zeal for the church, and I know not what besides, were 
raised, to make my advice signify somewhat; and it was 
said, I was the man that went most entirely into Leightoun’s 
maxims. So this indiscreet letter of mine, ^ent without 
communicating it to Leightoun, gave the deciding stroke; 
and, as may be easily believed, it drew much hati’ed on me, 
from all that eithjer knew it, or did suspect it. 

The King wrote a letter to the privy council, order- The King 
ing them to indulge such of t6e presbyterians as were 
peaceable and loyal, so far as to suffer them to serve indulgence, 
vacant churches, though they did not submit to the present 
establishment; and he required them to set them such rules 
as might preserve order and peace, aqd to look well to the 
execution of them: and as for such as could not be pro- 
1 . 
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vided in churches at that time, he ordered a pension of 
sterling a year to be paid every one of them, as long as they 
lived orderly. Nothing followed on the second article of 
this letter: the presbyterians looked on this as the King’s 
hire to be silent, and not to do their duty; and none of 
them would accept of it: but as to the first part of the let¬ 
ter, on the first council day after it was read, twelve of the 
ministers were indulged: they had parishes assigned them; 
and about thirty more were afterwards indulged in the same 
manner; and then a stop was put to it for some time. 
With the warrants that they had for their churches, there 
was a paper of rules likewise put in their hands. Hutche¬ 
son, in all their names, made a speech to the council: he 
began with decent expressions of thanks to the King, and 
their lordships: he said, they should at all times give such 
obedience to laws and orders, as could stand with a good 
conscience; and so they were dismissed: as for those 
of them that were allowed to go to the churches where 
they had served before, no difficulty could be made: but 
tliose of them that were named to other churches, would 
not enter on the serving them, till the church sessions, and 
the inhabitants of the parish met, and made choice of them 
for their pastors, and gave them a^call (as they worded it) 
to serve among them: but, upon this, scruples arose among 
some, who said the people’s choice ought to be free; 
whereas now they were limited to the person named by the 
council, which looked like an election upon a conge delire, 
with a letter naming the person, with which they had often 
diverted themselves; but scruples are mighty things, when 
they concur with inclination or interest; and when they are 
not supported by these, men learn distinctions to get free 
from them: so it happened in this case ; for though some few 
were startled at these things, yet they lay in no man’s way; 
for every man went, and was possessed of the church mark¬ 
ed out for him: and at first the people of the country ran to 
them with a sort of transport of joy; yet this was soon 
cooled. It was hoped that they would have begun their 
ministry with a public testimony against all I|iat had been 
done in opposition to what they Were accustomed to call 
the work of God: but they were silent at that time, and 
preached only the doctrines of Christianity: this disgusted 
all those who loved to hear their ministers preach to the 
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times as they called it. The stop put to the indulgence 
made many conclude, that those who had obtained th6 fa- 
vour, had entered into some secret engagements; so they 
came to call them the King's curates, as they had called 
the clergy in derision the Bishop's curates : their caution 
brought them under a worse character of dumb dogs, that 
could not bark. Those, who by their fierce behaviour, 
had shut themselves out from a share in the indulgence, 
began to call this Erastianism, and the civil magistrates, 
assuming the power of sacred matters: they said this was 
visibly an artifice to lay things asleep with the present ge¬ 
neration ; and was one of the depths of Satan, to give a 
present quiet, in order to the certain destruction of pres¬ 
bytery : and it was also said, that there was a visible de¬ 
parting of the Divine assistance from those preachers : they 
preached no more with the power and authority that had 
accompanied them at conventicles: so many began to fall 
off from them, and to go again to conventicles. Many of 
the preachers confessed to me, that they found an igno* 
ranee and a deadnoss among those who had been the hot¬ 
test upon their meetings, beyond what could have been 
imagined. They that could have argued about the intrinsic 
power of the church, and episcopacy, and presbytery, upon 
which all their sermons had chiefly run for several years, 
knew very little of the essentials of religion ; but the in¬ 
dulged preachers, instead of setting themselves with the 
zeal and courage that became them, against the follies of 
the people, of which they confessed to myself they were 
very sensible, took a diflerent method; and studied by 
mean compliances to gain upon their affections, and to take 
them out of the hands of some fiery men, that were going 
up and down among them. The tempers of some brought 
them under this servile popularity, into which others went 
out of a desire to live easy. 

Tlie indulgence was settled in a hurry; but when it came This com- 
to be descanted on, it appeared to be plainly against law; 
for by the act restoring episcopacy none were capable of law. 
benefices, but such as should own the authority of bishops, 
and be instituted by them. So now the episcopal party, 
that were wont to put all authority in the King, as long as 
he was for them, began to talk of law. They said, the 
King's power was bounded by the law, and that these pro- 
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cee,dings were the tiampling of law. under foot: for aff 
parties, as they need the shelter of law, or the stretched of 
the prerogative, are apt by turns to magnify the one or 
tlie other. Burnet and his clergy were out of measure en¬ 
raged at the indulgence: they were not only abandoned, 
but ill used by the people, who were beginning to threaten, 
or to buy them out of their churches, that they also might 
have the benefit of the indulgence! The synod of the 
clergy was held at Glasgow, in October; and they moved 
that an address might be drawn up, representing to the 
King the miseries they were under, occasioned by the in¬ 
dulgence; they complained of it as illegal, and likely to be 
fatal to the church. This was, Recording to the w^ords in 
some of their acts of parliament, a misrepresenting the 
King’s proceedings, in order to the alienating the hearts of 
his subjects from him, which was made capital, as may ap¬ 
pear by the account given in the former book of the pro¬ 
ceedings against the Lord Balmcrinoch. He that drew 
this address was one Ross, afterwards archbishop, first of 
Glasgow, and tlien of St. Andrews, who was an ignorant 
man, and violent out of measure; so it was drawn full of 
acrimony. Yet they resolved to keep it secret, till advice 
should be taken upon it; and accordingly to present it to the 
privy council, or not. A copy of this was procured by in¬ 
direct methods, and it was sent up to court, after the Earl 
of Lauderdale was come off, and was in his way to hold a 
parliament in Scotland. Lord Lauderdale had left all his 
concerns at court with Sir Robert Murray; for though at 
his mistress’s instigation, he had used him very unworthily, 
yet he had so great an opinion of his virtue and candour, 
that he left all his affairs to his care. As soon as the King 
saw the clergy’s address, he said, it was a new western re- 
' monstrance: and he ordered, that Burnet should not be suf¬ 
fered to come to the parliament, and that he should be pro¬ 
ceeded against, as far as the law could carry the matter. 
It was not easy to stretch this so far as to make it criminal; 
but Burnet, being obnoxious on other accounts, they iptend- 
ed to frighten him to submit, and to resign his bishopric. 

Apariia- The parliament was opened in November; Lord Lau- 

ScoUand, dcrdale’s speech ran upon two heads. The one ws^s, the 
recommending to their care the preservation of the church 
as established by law; upon which he took occasion to ex- 
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press great zeal for episcopacy: the other head related to 
the union of both kingdoms: all that was done relating to 
that was, that an act passed for a treaty about it; and in 
the following summer, in a subsequent session, com¬ 
missioners were named, who went up to treat about it: but 
they made no progress; and the thing fell so soon, that it 
was very visible it was never intended in good eartiest. 

The two first acts that passed in parliament were of'Thesupjt- 
more importance, and had a deeper design. The first ex- 
plained and asserted the King’s supremacy; but carried it 
in such general words, that it might have been stretched to 
every thing. It was declared, that the settling all things 
relating to the external government of the church was a 
right of the crown: and that all things relating to ecclesi¬ 
astical meetings, matters and persons, were to be ordered 
according to such directions as the King should send to 
his privy council: and that these should be published by 
them, and should have the force of laws. Lord Lauder¬ 
dale very probably knew the secret of the Duke’s religion, 
and had got into his favour: so it was very likely, that he 
intended to establish himself in it, by putting the church of 
Scotland wholly in his power: but that was yet* a secrcl 
to us all in Scotland. The method he took to get it passed 
was this; he told all those who loved presbytery, or that 
did not much favour the bishops, that it was necessary to 
keep them under, by making them depend absolutely on 
the King: this was indeed a transferring the whole legisla¬ 
ture, as to the matters of the church, from the parliament, 
and vesting it singly in the King: yet he told them, if this 
were done, as the circumstances might happen to be favour¬ 
able, the King might be prevailed on, if a dash of a pen 
would do it, to change all on the sudden: whereas that 
could never be hoped for> if it’could not be brought about, 
but by the pomp and ceremony of a parliament. He made 
the nobility see, they needed fear no more the insolence of 
bishops, if they were at mercy, as this would make thorn. 

Sharp did not like it, but durst not oppose it; he made a 
long dark speech, copied out of Dr. Taylor, distinguishing 
between the civil and ecclesiastical authority, and then 
voted for it; so did all the bishops that were present; 
some absented themselves. Leightoun was against any 
such aqt, and gqt some words to be altered in it: he thought 
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it might be stretched to ill ends: and so he wa.s very averse 
to it. Yet he gave his vote for it, not having sulKciently 
considered the extent of the words, and the consequences 
that might follow on such an act, for which he was very 
sorry as long as he lived. But at that time there were no 
apprehensions in Scotland of the danger of popery. Many 
of the best of the episcopal clergy, Nairn and ChartCris 
in particular, were highly offended at the act: they thought 
it plainly made the King our pope. The presbyterians said, 
it put him in Christ’s Stead: they said, the King had already 
too much power in the matters of the church, and nothing 
ruined the clergy more, than their being brought into servile 
compliances, and abase dependance upon courts. I had no 
share in the copnsels about this act; I only thought it was de¬ 
signed by Lord Tweedale to justify the indulgence, which he 
protested to me was his chief end in it; and nobody could 
ever tell me how the words ecclesiastical matters,” was 
put in the act. Leiglitoun thought, he was sure it was put in 
after the draught and form of the act was agreed on: it was 
generally charged on#Lord Lauderdale. And when the 
Duke’s religion came to be known, then all people saw, 
how much the legal settlement of our religion was put in 
his power by this means. Yet the preamble of the act being 
only concerning.the external government of the church, it was 
thought that the words ecclesiastical matters,” were to 
be confined to the sense that was limited by the preamble. 
The next act that passed was concerning the militia; all 
that had been done in raising it was approved, and it was 
enacted, that it should still be kept up, and be ready to 
march into any of the King’s dominions, for any cause in 
which his Majesty’s authority, power, or greatness should 
be concerned, and that the orders should be transmitted to 
them from the council board; without any mention of or» 
ders from the King: upon this, great reflections were made. 
Some said, that by this the army was taken out of the 
King’s power and command, and put under the power of 
the council; so that if the greater part of the council should 
again rebel, as they did in the year 1638^ the army was by 
the words of this act bound to follow their orders; but when 
jealousies broke out in England, of the ill designs that lay 
hid under this matter, it was thought that the intent of this 
clause was, that, if the King should call in the Scotch army. 
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it should not be necessary that he himself should send any 
orders for it; but that, upon a secret intimation, the coun¬ 
cil might do it williout order, and then, if the design should 
miscarry, it should not lie on the King, but only on the 
council, whom in that case the King might disown, and so 
none about him should be blameable for it. The Earl of 
Lauderdale valued himself upon these acts, as if he had 
conquered kingdoms by them: he wrote a letter to the King 
upon it, in which he said, all Scotland was now in his pow¬ 
er: the church of Scotland was now more subject to him than 
the church of England was; this militia was now an army 
ready upon call, and that every man in Scotland was ready 
to march, whensoever he should order it, with several very 
ill insinuations in it. But a dangerous thing it is to write 
letters to princes: this letter fell into Duke Hamilton’s 
hands some years after, and I had it in my hands for some 
days. It was intended to found an impeachment on it; but 
this happened at a time when the business of the exclusion 
of the Duke from the succession of t|ie crown was so hotly 
pursued, that this, which, at another time, would have made 
great noise, was not so much considered as thp import¬ 
ance of it might seem to deserve. The way how it came 
into such hands was this: the King, after he had read the 
letter, gave it to Sir Robert Murray, and when he died it 
was found among his papers: he had been much trusted in 
the King’s laboratory, and had several of his chemical pro¬ 
cesses in his hands. So the King, after his death, did or¬ 
der one to look over all his papers, for chemical matters, 
but all the papers of state were let alone. So this, with ma- 
my other papers, fell into the hands of his executors: and 
thus this letter came 'into Duke Hamilton’s hands, who 
would have made use of it, if greater matters had not been 
then in agitation. This is not the single instance that I 
have known of papers of great consequence falling into the 
hands of tlie executors of great ministers, that might hayc 
been turned to very bad uses, if they had fallen into ill 
hands. It seems of gr^at concern, that when a minister, or 
an ambassador dies, or is recalled, or is disgraced, all pa¬ 
pers relating to the secrets of his employment Should be of 
right in the power of the government: but I, of all men, 
should complain (he least of this, since, by this remissiiess, 
many papers of a high nature have fallen in my way. 
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1669. ;gy (Ijq Qf supremacy the King was now master, and 
Bmn< uira- could tui’ii out bishops at plcasure. This had its first eftept 
Leigiit’oalf Buiiiet, who was offered a pension if he would submit 
made Arch- and resign, and was threatened to be treated more severely 
oiaJ if he stood out. He complied, and retired to a private state 
of life, and bore his disgrace better than he had done his 
honours: he lived four years in tlie shade, and was gene¬ 
rally much pitied; he was of himself good-natured and sin¬ 
cere, but was much in the power of others : he meddled too 
much in that which did not belong to him, and he did not 
understand, for he was not cut out for a court or for the 
ministry, and he was too remiss in that which was properly 
his business, and which he understood to a good degree; 
for he took no manner of care of the spiritual part of his 
fimction. 

The stale I At this time the university of Glasgow, to whom the 
i ! aroias"^^ choice of the professor of divinity does belong, chose me, 
tliough unknown to them all, to be professor there. There 
was no sort of artifice or management to bring tliis about; 
it came of thcmselvef, and they dild it without any recom¬ 
mendation of any person whatsoever: so I was advised by 
all my friends to change my post, and go thither; This en¬ 
gaged me both into much .study, and in a great deal of bu¬ 
siness. The clergy came all to me, thinking I had some 
credit with those that governed, and laid their grievances 
and complaints before me: they were very ill used, and 
were so entirely forsaken by their people, that* in most 
' places they shut up their churches; they were also threat¬ 
ened and aifronted on all occasions. On the other hand, the, 
gentlemen of the country came much to me, and told me 
such strange things of the vices of some, the follies of others, 
and the indiscretions of them all, that though it was not rea¬ 
sonable to believe all that they said, yet it was impossible 
not to believe a great deal of it: and so I soon saw what a 
hard province I was like to have of it. Accounts of the 
state of those parts were expected from me, and were like 
to be believed: and it was not easy to know, what ought to 
be believed, nor how matters were to be represented; for I 
found calumny was so equally practised on both sides, that 
I came to mistrust every thing that I heard. One thing was 
vii^ible, that conventicles abounded, and strange doctrine 
was vented in them. The King’s supremacy was now the 
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chief Subject of declamation; it was said, bishops were in^ 16^9. • 
deed enemies to the liberties of the church, but the King's 
little finger would be heavier than their loins had been: af¬ 
ter I had been for some months among them, and had heard 
so much, that I believed very little, I wrote to Lord Twee- 
dale, that disorders did certainly increase, but, as for any 
particulars, I did not know what to believe, much less could 
I suggest what remedies seemed proper: I therefore pro¬ 
posed, that a committee of council might be^ sent round the 
country to examine matters, and to give such orders as were 
at present necessary for the public quiet, and that they 
might prepare a report against the next session of parlia¬ 
ment, that then proper remedies might be found out. 

Duke Hamilton, Lord Kincardin, Primrose, and Dm-A commitiee 
mond, were sent to these parts. They met first at IlamiL 
ton, next at Glasgow; then they ^vent to other parts, and the west, 
came back, and ended their circuit at Glasgow. They pun¬ 
ished some disorders, and threatened both the indulged mir 
nisters, and the (a)uiitries, with greater severities, if they, 
should still grow more and more iui^lent upon the favour 
tliat had been shewed them. I ^va.s blamed by the presby- 
terians for all they did, and by the episcopal party for all 
■ they did not; since these thought they did too little, as the 
others thought they did too much. They consulted much 
with me; and sufiered me to intercede so eflectually for 
those whom they had put in prison, that they w('re all set at 
libeiiy. Hie episcopal party thought I intended to make 
myself pbpulaa at their cost: so they began that strain of 
fury and calumny, that has pursued me ever since from that ' 
soft of people, as a secrel enemy to their interest, and an 
undennincr of it. Put I was and still am an enemy to all 
force and violejice in matters of .conscience ; and there is 
no princiiile that is iiiore hated by bad ill-natured clergy¬ 
men than that. 

Tlie Karls of Lauderdale and Tweedale pressed Leigh- 
toiin much to accept of the sec of Glasgow. He declined 
it with so much aversion, that we were all uneasy at it. 

Nothing moved him to hearken to it, but the hopes ot bring¬ 
ing about the accommodation tliat was proposed; in which 
he had all assistance promised him from the government. 

The King ordered him to bq sent for to court. He sent for 
me on his way, where he stopped a day, to know from me 
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1669. what prospect there was of doing any good. I could not 
much encourage him; yet I gave him all the hopes that I 
could raise myself to: and I was then inclined to think, that 
the accommodation was not impracticable. Upon his com¬ 
ing to London, he found Lord Lauderdale’s temper w^s 
much inflamed; he was become fierce and intractable: but 
LordTweedale made eVery thing as easy to him as was pos¬ 
sible. They had turned out an archbishop; so it concern¬ 
ed them to put,an eminent man in his room, who should or¬ 
der matters with such ‘ moderation, that the government 
should not be under perpetual disturbance, by reason of 
complaints from those parts. 

1670. now the court was entering into new designs, into 
which Lord Lauderdale was thrusting himself, with an ob¬ 
sequious or rather an officious zeal. I will dwell no longer 
at present on that, than just to mention the Dutchess of 
Orleans’ coming to Dover, of which a more particular ac¬ 
count shall be given, after that I have laid together all that 
relates to Scotland in the year 1670, and the whole busi¬ 
ness of the accommodation. Leightoun proposed to the 
King his scheme of the accommodation, and the great ad¬ 
vantages that his Majesty’s affairs would have, if that 

Instructions couutry could be brought into temper. The King was at 

inoSn. S^uc off from the design of a comprehension in 

England. Toleration was now thought the best way. Yet 
the Earl of Lauderdale possessed him with the necessity 
of doing somewhat to soften the Scots, in order to the 
gr^at design he was then engaging in. Upon 'that the 
King, who seldom gave himself the trouble to think 
twice on any one thing, gave way to it. Leightoun’s 
paper was, in some places, corrected by Sir Robert Mur¬ 
ray, and was turned into instructions, by which Lord Lau¬ 
derdale was authorized to pass the concessions that wero 
to be offered into laws. This he would never own to me, 
though Leightoun shewed me the copy of them. But it 
appeared probable, by his conduct afterwards, that he had 
secret directions to spoil the matter, and that he intended 
to deceive us all. Lord Tweedale was more to be de¬ 
pended on; but he began to lose ground with Lady Dy- 
sert; and sp his interest did not continue strong enough to 
carry on such a matter. 

Leightoun vmdertook the administration of the see of 
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Glasgow: and it was a year after this before he was pre¬ 
vailed on to be translated thither. He came upon this to 
Glasgow, and held a synod of his clergy, in which nothing 
was to be heard but complaints of desertion and ill usage 
from them all. Leightoun, in a sermon that he preached 
to them, and in several discourses, both in public and pri¬ 
vate, exhorted them to look up more to God; to consider 
themselves as the ministers of the cross of Christ; to bear 
the'contempt and ill usage they met with as a cross laid 
on them for the exercise of their faith and patience ; to lay 
aside all the appetites of revenge ; to humble themselves 
before God; to have many days for secret fasting and 
prayers, and to meet often together, that they might 
quicken and assist one another in those holy exercises; 
and then they might expect blessings from heaven upon 
their labours. This was a new strain to the clergy: they 
had nothing to say against it; but it was a comfortless 
doctrine to them; and tliey had not been accustomed to it. 
No speedy ways were proposed for forcing the people to 
come to church, nor for sending soldiers among them, or 
raising the fines to which they were liable: so they went 
home as little edified with their new bishop as he was with 
them. When this was over, he went round some parts of 
the country, to the most eminent of the indulged ministers, 
and carried me with him: his business was to persuade 
them to hearken to propositions of peace: he told them, 
some of them would be quickly sent for to Edinburgh, 
where terms would be offered them in order tp the making 
up our differences: all was sincerely meant; they would 
meet with no artifices nor hardships; and if they received 
those offers heartily, they would be turned ipto laws, and 
all the vacancies then in the c^iurch would be filled by 
their bretiiren. They received this with so much indiffe¬ 
rence, or rather neglect, that it would have cooled any 
3peal that was less warm, and less active, than that good 
man’s was. They were scarce civil; and did not so much 
as thank hini for his tenderness and care. The more artful 
among them, such as Hutcheson^ said, it was a thing of 
general concern, and they were but single men. Others 
i^ere more metaphysical, and entertained us with some 
poor arguings and distinctions. Leightoun began to lose 
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heart: yet he resolved to set the negotiatidn on fool, and 
carry it as far as he could. 

When Lord Lauderdale came down to hold a session of 
parliament, letters were writ to six of the presbyterian 
preachers, ordering them to come to town. There was a 
long conference between Leightoun and them, before the 
Earls of Lauderdale, lloihes, Tweedale, and Kiiicardin, 
Sharp would not lie present at it: but he ordered Paterson, 
afterwards Archbishop of Glasgow, to hear all, and bring 
him an account of what passed. Leightoun laid before 
them the mischief of our divisions, and of the schism that 
they had occasioned: many souls were lost, and many 
more were in danger by these means; so that every one 
ought to do all he could to heal this wide breach, that had 
already let in so many evils among us, which were like 
to make way to many more : for his own part, he was per¬ 
suaded, that episcopacy, as an order distinct from pres¬ 
byters, had continued in the church ever since the days 
of the apostles ; that the world had every where received 
the Christian religion from bishops, and that a parity among 
clergymen was never Ihought of in the church before tln^ 
middle of the last ccntuiy, and was then set up rather by 
accidi'nt than on design : yet, how much soever he was per- 
-suaded of this, .since they were of cinother mind, he was 
now to olfer a temper to them, by which both sides might 
still preserve their opinions, and yet unite in carrying on 
the ends of the gospel and their ministry: they had mode¬ 
rators among them, which was no Divine institution, but 
only a matter of order: the King, therefore, might name 
these; and the making them constant could be no such 
encroachment on their function, as that the peace of the 
church must be broken gn such an account; nor could 
they say, that the blessing of the men named to this func¬ 
tion, by an imposition of hands, did degrade them from 
their former office, to say no more of it: so they were still 
at least ministers. It is true, others thought they had a 
new and special authority, more than a bare presidency; 
that did not concern them who were not required to concur 
with them in any thing but in submitting to this presidency; 
and, as to that, they should be allowed to declare their 
own opinion against it, in as full and as public a manner as 
they pleased. He laid it to their consciences, to consider 
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of the whole matter, as in the presence of God, without 
any regard to party or popularity. He spoke, in all, near 
lialf an hour, with a gravity and force that made a very 
great impression on those who heard it. Hutcheson an¬ 
swered, and saidj their opinion for a parity among the 
clergy was well known: the presidency now spoke of, had 
made way to a lordly dominion in the cliurch ; and, there¬ 
fore, how'inconsiderable soever the thing might seem to 
be, yet the etfects of it both had been, and would be, very 
considerable. He therefore desired, some time might be 
given them to consider well of the propositions now made, 
and to consult with their brcthrmi about them; and, since 
this might seem an assemlding togetlier against law, he 
desired they might have the King’s commissioner’s leave 
for it: this was immediately granted. We had a second 
conference, in which matters were more tully opened, and 
pressed home, on the grounds formerly mentioned. Lord 
Laiidcrdah'. made us all dine together, and came to us after 
dinner; but could scarce refrain himself from flying out; 
for their behaviour seemed both rude and crafty. But 
Leightoun had prepared him for it, and pressed him not to 
give them a handle to excuse their flying off, by any rough¬ 
ness in his deportment towards them. The propositions 
offered them were now generally known: Sharp cried out, 
that episcopacy was to be undermined, since the negative 
vote was to be let go. The inferior clergy thought, that if 
it took elfect, and the presbyterians were to be generally 
brought into churches, they would be neglected, and that 
their people wo\dd forsake them: so they hated the whole 
thing. The bigotted presbyterians thought it was a snare, 
and the doing that which had a fair appearance at present, 
and was meant only to lay that generation in their graves 
in peace; by which means episcop9,cy, that was then 
shaking over all the nation, would come to have another 
root, and grow again out of that. But the far greater part 
of the nation approved of this design ; and they reckoned 
cither we should gain our point, and then all would be at 
quiet; or if such offers were rc^jected by the presbyterians, 
it would discover their temper, and alienate all indifferent 
men from them; and the nation would be convinced how 
unreasonable and stubborn they were, and how upworthy 
they were of any farther favour. All that was done in 
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1670 . this session of parliament was, the raising a tax, and the 
naming commissioners for the union with England; be¬ 
sides two severe acts passed against conventicles. 

New severi- There had been a great one held in Fife, near Dunferm- 
oonvS-"** line, where none had ever been held before. Somegentle- 
dcs. men of estates wore among them; and the novelty of the 
thing drew a great crowd together; for intimation had been 
given of it some days before. Many of these came in 
their, ordinary arms; that gave a handle to call them the 
rendezvous of rebellion.” Some of them were taken and 
brought to Edinburgh, and pressed to name as many as 
they knew of their fellow conventiclers; but they refused 
to do it: this was sent up to court, and represented as 
the forerunner of rebellion: upon which Lord Lauder¬ 
dale, hearing what use his enemies made of it, was trans¬ 
ported almost to fits of rage. Severe acts passed upon it, 
by which their fines were raised higher; and they were 
Tho roform- made liable to arbitrary severities. The Earl of Lauder- 
ed religion, hand, put in a word in the act, that 

covered the papists, the fines being laid on such of the re¬ 
formed religion as went not to church. He pretended by 
this to nierit with the popish party, the Duke in particular; 
whose religion was yet a secret to us in Scotland, though 
it was none at court. He said to myself, he had put in 
these words on design to let the party know they were to 
be worse used than the papists themselves. All field con¬ 
venticles were declared treasonable; and in the preacher 
they were made capital. The landlords, on whose grounds 
they were held were to be severely fined: and all who were 
at them were to be punished arbitrarily, if they did not 
discover all that were present whom they knew. House 
conventicles, crowded without the doors, or at the win¬ 
dows, were to be reckoned and punished as field conven¬ 
ticles. Sir Robert Murray told me, that the King was not 
well pleased with this act, as being extravagantly severe; 
chiefly in that of the preachers being to be punished by 
death. He said, bloody laws did no good; and that he 
would never have passed it, if he had known it before¬ 
hand. The half of the parliament abhorred this act: yet 
so abject were they in their submissions to Lord Lauder¬ 
dale, that the young Earl of Cassilis was the single person 
that voted in the negative: this passed in parliament so 
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suddenly, thjtt Leightoun knew nothing of it till i(; was too 
late. He expostulated with Lord Tweedale severely about 
it: he said the whole complexion of it was so contrary to 
the common rules of humanity, not to say Christianity, 
that he was ashamed to mix in counsels with those who 
could frame and pass such acts : and he thought it some¬ 
what strange, that neither he nor I had been advised with 
ih it. The Earl of Tweedale said, the late field conven¬ 
ticle being a new thing, it had forced them to severities> 
that at another time could not be well excused; and he as¬ 
sured us, there was no design to put it in execution. 

Leightoun sent to the western counties six episcopal di¬ 
vines ; all, except myself, brought from other parts : Nairn 
and Charteris Avere two of them: the three others, Aird, 

Cook, and Paterson, were the best we could persuade to 
go round the country to preach in vacant churches, and to 
argue upon the grounds of the accommodation with such 
as should come to them. The episcopal clergy, who were 
yet in the country, could not argue much for any thing; 
and would not at all argue in favour of a propovsilion that 
they hated. The people of the country came generally to 
hear us, though not in great crowds. We were indeed 
amazed to see a poor commonalty, so capable of arguing 
upon points of government, and on the bounds to be set 
to the power of princes in matters of religion: upon all 
these topics they had texts of Scripture at hand, and were 
ready with their answers to any thing that was said to them. 

This measure of knowledge was spread even among the 
meanest of them, their cottagers and their servants. They 
were indeed vain of their knowledge, much conceited of 
themselves, and w ere fuU of a most entangled scrupulosity; 

SQ that they found, or made difficulties, in every thing that 
could be laid before them. We staid about three months 
in the country; and in that time there was a stand in the 
frequency of conventicles: but, as soon as we were gone, 
a set of those hot preachers went round all the places in 
which we had been, to defeat all the good we could hope 
to do: they told them the devil was never so formidable as 
when he Avas transformed into an ang d of light. The pres- 

The outed ministers had many meetings in several parts resoivedfi 
of the kingdom: they found themselves under great diffi-r^yect 
culties. The people had got it among them, that all that 
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was now driven at, was only to extinguish presbytery, by 
some seeming concessions with the present generation; 
and that if the ministers went into it, they gave up their 
cause, that so they themselves might be provided for dur¬ 
ing their lives, and die at more ease: so they, who were 
strangely subdued ])y their desire of popularity, resolved to 
reject the propositions, though they could not well tell on 
what grounds they should justify it, A report was also 
spread among them, which they believed, and had its full 
etfect upon them. It was said, that the King was alienated 
from the church of England, and weary of supporting cpis-' 
copacy in Scotland; and so was resolved not to clog his 
government any longer with it; and that the coiic^essions 
now made, did not arise from any tenderness we had for 
them; but from an artifice to preserve episcopacy : so they 
were made believe, that their agreeing to them was really 
a strengthening of that government, which was otherwise 
ready to fall with its own Weight; and because a passage 
of Scripture, according to its general sound, was apt to 
work much on them, that of touch not, taste not, handle 
not,” was often repeated among them. It was generally 
agreed oci to reject the offers made them. The next debate 
among them was, about the reasons they were to give for 
rejecting them; or whether they would comply with another 
proposition which Leightoun had made them: that il‘ they 
did not like the propositions he had made, they would see, 
if they could be more happy than he was, and ofler at other 
propositions. In their meetings they named two to main¬ 
tain the debate, pro and cou. They disputed about the 
protestation that they were allowed to make : and pro- 
testatio coritraria facto, was a ryaxim that was in great 
vogue among them. They argued upon the obligation by 
the covenant to maintain their church, as tlien established, 
in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government; and so 
every thing that was contrary to that; wasTepreseiited as a 
breach of their covenant; and none durst object to that: 
but that they might make a proposition which they were 
sure would not be hearkened to, they proposed, that among 
the concessions to be insisted on, one might be, a liberty to 
ordain without the bishops. When we heard what tlieir 
reasonings were, papers were writ, and sent among them, 
in answer to them: but it is a vain thing to argue, when a 
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resolution is taken up^ not founded on argument, and ar> 1670. 
guments are only sought for to justify that which is already 
resolved on: we pressed them with this, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing their covenant, they themselves had afterwards made 
many alterations, much more important than this, of sub¬ 
mitting to a constant moderator, named by the King. 
Cromwell took from them the power of meeting in general 
assemblies; yet they went on, doing the other duties of 
their function; though this, which they esteemed the great¬ 
est of all their rights, was denied them. When an order 
came out to sequester the half of the benefices, of such as 
should still pray for the King, they upon that submitted, 
though before they had asserted it as a duty, to which they 
were bound by their covenant: they had discontinued their 
ministry, in obedience to laws and proclamations now for 
nine years; and those who had accepted the indulgence, 
had come in by the King's authority, and had only a paro¬ 
chial government, but did not meet in presbyteries: from 
all which we inferred, that when they had a mind to lay 
down any thing that they thought a duty, or to submit to 
any thing that they thought an invasion of their rights, they 
could find a distinction for it: and it was not easy to shew 
why they were not as compliant in this parti culat: but all 
was lost labour. Hot men among them were positive; and 
all of them were full of contention. 

Dutchess Hamilton sent for some of them, Hutcheson 
in particular. She said she did not pretend to understand 
nice distinctions, and the terms of dispute; here was plain 
sense: the country might be again at quiet, and the rest of 
those that were outed admitted to churches on terms that 
seemed to all reasonable men very easy: their rejecting 
this would give a very ill character of them, and would 
have very bad effects, of ^hich they might see cause to 
repent when it would be too late. She told me, all that she 
could draw from him that she understood was, that he saw 
the generality of their party was resolved against all 
treaties or any agreement; and that if a small number 
should break off from them, it would not heal the old 
breaches, Init would create new ones. In conclusion, no¬ 
thing was like to follow on this whole negotiation; we who 
were engaged in it> had lost all our own side by offering at it, 
and the presbyterians would not make one step towards us. 

VOL 1. 
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mo, Leightoun desired another meeting with them at Paisley 
to which he carried me and one or two more. They were 
Some coo< about thirty. We had^two long conferences with them. 
uiTthat Leightoun laid out before them the obligations that lay on 
^ufiject. them to seek for peace at all times, but more especially 
when we already saw the dismal effects of our contentions : 
there could be no agreement, unless on both sides there 
was a disposition to make some abatements and some steps 
towards one another: it appeared that we were willing to 
make even unreasonable ones on our side—and would they 
abate nothing in theirs? Was their opinion so mathema- 
tically certain, that they could not dispense with any part 
of it, for the peace of the church and for the saving of souls ? 
Many poor things were said on their side, which would 
have made a less mild man than he was lose all patience : 
but he bore with all, and urged this question on them. 
Would they have held communion with the church of God 
at the time of the council of Nice, or not ? If they should say 
not, he would be less desirous of entering into communion 
with them, since he must say of the church at that time, 
** Let my soul be with theirsif they said they would, 
then he was sure they would not reject the offers now made 
them, which brought episcopacy much lower than it was 
at that time. One of the most learned among them had 
prepared a speech full of quotations, to prove the differ¬ 
ence between the primitive episcopacy and ours at present. 
I was then full of those matters; so I answered all his 
speech, and every one of his quotations, and turned the 
whole upon him, with advantages that were too evident to 
be so much as denied by their own party; and it seemed 
the person himself thought so, for he did not offer at one 
word of reply. In conclusion, the presbyterians desired 
that the propositions might be given them in writing; for 
hitherto all had passed only verbally, and words they said 
might be misunderstood, misrepeated, and denied. . Leigh¬ 
toun had no mind to do it; yet since it was plausible, to 
say they had nothing but words to shew to their brethren, 
he wrote thehi down, and gave me the original, which 1 
still have in my hands, but suffered them to take as many 
copies of it as they pleased. At parting he desired them 
to come to a final resolution'as soon as they could, for he 
believed they would be called for by the next January to 
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give their answers: and by the end of that month they were \m. 
ordered to come to Edinburgh. I went thither at the same 
time upon Leightouii’s desire. 

We met at the Earl of Rothes’ house, where all this 
treaty came to a short conclusion. Hutcheson in all their accept oflbe 
names said, they had considered the propositions made to concessions, 
them, but were not satisfied in their consciences to accept 
of them. Leightoun desired to know upon what grounds’ 
they stood out. Hutcheson said it was not safe to argue 
against law. Leightoun said, that since the government 
had set on a treaty with them in order to the altering the 
laws, they were certainly left to a full freedom of arguing 
against them: these oflers were no laws; so the arguing 
about them could not be calltd an arguing against law: he 
offered them a public conference upon them, in the hear- 
ing of all that had a mind to be rightly informed: he said 
the people were drawn into those matters so far as to make 
a schism upon them: he thought it was therefore very rea¬ 
sonable that they should likewise hear the grounds exa¬ 
mined upon which both sides went. Hutcheson refused 
this: he said he was but one man, and that what he said 
was in the name of his brethren, who had given him no far¬ 
ther authority. Leightoun then asked if they had nothing 
on their side to propose towards the healing of our breaches. 
Hutcheson answered, their principles were well enough 
known, but he had nothing to propose. Upon this Leightoun, 
in a long discourse, told what was the design he had been 
driving at in all this negotiation : it was to procure peace 
and to promote religion: he had offered several things, which 
he was persuaded were great diminutions of the just rights 
of episcopacy: yet since all church power was for edifica¬ 
tion, and not for destruction, he had thought that in our 
present circumstances it might have conduced as much to 
tlie interest of religion, that episcopacy should divest it¬ 
self of a great part of the authority that belonged to it, as 
the bishops’ usirfg it in former ages had been an advantage 
to religion: his ofters did not flow from any mistrust of the 
cause: he was persuaded episcopacy was Imnded down 
through all,the ages of the church from the apostles’ days: 
perhaps he had wronged the order by the concessions he 
had made: yet he was confident God would forgive it, as 
be hoped his brethren would excuse it: now they thought 
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fit to reject these concessions, without either offering any 
reason for doing it, or any expedient on their side : there¬ 
fore the continuance of our divisions must lie at their door, 
both before God and man: if ill effects followed upon this, 
he was free from all blame and had done his part. Thus 
was this treaty broke off, to the amazement of all sober and 
dispassionate people, and to the great Joy of Sharp and 
the rest of the bishops, who now for a while seemed even 
pleased with us, because we had all along asserted episco¬ 
pacy, and had pleaded for it in a high and positive strain. 
Censures j jjQpg ^his will be thought an useful part of the history 
thTwIior” of that time: none knew the steps made in it better than 
matter. myself. The fierce episcopal men will see how much they 
were to blame for accusing tlllit apostolical man Leightoun 
as they did on this occasion, as if he had designed in this 
whole matter to betray his own order, and to set up pres¬ 
bytery. The Presbyterians may also see how much their 
behaviour disgusted all wise, moderate, and good men, 
when they rejected propositions that came so home even 
to the maxims they had set up, that nothing but the fear 
of offending, that is of losing the credit they had with their 
party, cbuld be so much as pretended for their refusing to 
agree to them. Our part in the wholei negotiation was sin¬ 
cere and open. We were actuated by no other principle, 
and had no other design, but to allay a violent agitation of 
men’s spirits that was throwing us into great distractions, 
and to heal a breach that was like to let in an inundation 
of miseries upon us, as has appeared but too evidently 
ever since. The high party, keeping still their old bias 


to persecution, and recovering afterwards their credit with 
the government, carried violent proceedings so far, that 
after they had thrown the nation into great convulsions, 
they drew upon themselves such a degree of fury from en¬ 
raged multitudes, whom they had oppressed long and hea¬ 
vily, that in conclusion the episcopal order was put down, 
as shall be told in its proper place. The toughness of our 
own side, and the perverseness of the presbyterians, did so 
much alienate me from both, that I resolved to withdraw 


myself from any farther meddling, and to give myself 
wholly to study. I was then, and for three years after that, 
offered to be made a bishop; but I refused it. I saw the 
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counsels were altering above; so I resolved to look on, 
and sec whither things would'turn. - 
My acquaintance at Hamilton, and the favour and friend* The Me- 
ship I met with from both the Duke and Dutchess, made 

. . ' OukeA 01 

me offer my service to them, in order to the search of many iiamiUon 
papers, that were very carefully preserved by them, for the 
Dutchess’s uncle had charged her to keep them with the Uwc. 
same care, as she kept the writings of her estate; since in 
these a full justification of her father’s public actings, and 
of his own, would be found, when she should put them in 
the hands of one, that could set them in order, and in a due 
light: she put them all in my hands, which I acknowledge 
was a very great trust, and I made no ill use of it. I found 
there materials for a very large history: I writ it with great 
sincerity, and concealed none of their errors; I did indeed 
conceal several things that related to the King; I left out 
some passages that were in his letters, in some of which 
was too much ^veakness, and in others too much craft and 
anger : I got through that work in a few months. When the 
Earl of Lauderdale heard that I had finished it, he desired 
me to come up to him; * for he was sure, he could both rec¬ 
tify many things, and enlarge on a great many more. His 
true design was, to engage me to put in a great deal, relat¬ 
ing to himself in that work. 1 found another degree of 
kindness and confidence from him upon my coming up, than 
ever before: I had nothing to ask for myself, but to be ex¬ 
cused from the offer of two bishoprics: but whatsoever I 
asked for any other person was granted, and 1 was consi¬ 
dered as his favourite: he trusted me with all his secrets, 
and seemed to have no reserves with me: he indeed pressed 
me to give up with Sir Robert Murray, and I saw, that upon 
my doing that, I should have as much credit with him as I 
could desire. Sir Robert, himself, apprehended this would 
be put to me, and pressed me to comply with him in it: 
but I bated servitude, as much as I loved him, so I refused 
it ilatly. 1 told Lord Lauderdale, that Sir Robert had been 
as a second father, or governor to me, and therefore I could 
not break friendship with him: but I promised to speak to 
..him of nothing that he trusted to me; and this was all that 
ever he could bring me to, though he put it often to me: I 
was treated by him with an entire confidence. Applications 
were made to me, and every thing that I proposed was 
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done. I laid before him the ill state the affairs of Scotland 
were fallins^ into, by his throwing off so many of his friends. 
Duke Hamilton and he had been for some yearsin ill terms : 
I laid down a.method for bringing them to a better under¬ 
standing : I got kind letters to pass on both sides, and put 
their reconciliation in so fair a way, that upon my return to 
Scotland it was for that time fully made up. 1 had autho¬ 
rity from him totry, how both the Earls of Argyle, and Twee- 
dale, might return t(j their old friendship with him. The 
Earl of Argyle was ready to do every thing; but the Earl of 
Athol had proposed a match between his son and Lady 
Dysert's daughter, and he had an hereditary hatred to the 
Lord Argile and his family, so that could not be easily 
brought about. Lord Tweedale was resolved to withdraw 
from business. The Earl of Lauderdale had for many years 
treated his brother, the Lord Halton, with as much con¬ 
tempt as he deserved, for he was both weak and violent, in¬ 
solent and corrupt. He had promised tor settle his estate 
on his daughter, when tlie Lord Tweedale s son married 
her: but his brother offered now every thing that Lady Dy- 
sert desired, provided she would get his brother to settle his 
estate on him. So Lord Halton was now taken into affairs, 
and had so much credit with his brother, that all the de- 
pendance was upon him: and thus the breach between the 
Earls of Lauderdale and Tweedale was irreconcileable, 
though I did all I could to make it up. 

As to church affairs, Lord Lauderdale asked my opi¬ 
nion concerning them. I gave it frankly to this purpose: 
there were many vacancies in the disaffected counties, to 
which no conformable men of any worth could be prevailed 
on to go: so I proposed, that the indulgence should be ex¬ 
tended to tliem all, and that the ministers should be put in¬ 
to those parishes by couples, and have the benefice divided 
between them; and, in the churches, where the indulgence 
had already taken place, that a second minister should be 
added, and have the half of the benefice: by this means I 
reckoned, that all the outed ministers would be again em¬ 
ployed, and kept from going round the uninfected parts of 
the kingdom: I also proposed that they should be confined 
to their parishes, not to stir out of them without leave from 
the bishop of the diocese^ or a privy counsellor, and that, 
upon transgressing the rules that should be sent them, a 
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pToportion of their benefice should be forfeited, and applied 
to some pious use. Lord Lauderdale heard me to an end; 
and then, without arguing one word upon any one branch 
of this scheme, he desired me to put it in witing, which I 
did: and the next year, when he came down again to Scot¬ 
land, he made one wiite out my paper, and turned it into 
the style of instructions. So easily did he let himself be 
governed by those whom he trusted, evert in matters of 
great consequence. Four bishops happened to die that 
year, of which Edinburgh was one. I was desired to make 
my own choice, but I refused them all: yet I obtained a 
letter to be writ, by the King’s order, to Lord Rothes, that 
he should call the two archbishops, and four of the officers 
of state, and send up their opinion to the King of the per¬ 
sons fit to be promoted, and a private letter was writ to the 
Lords, to join with Leightoun in recommending the persons 
that he should name. Leightoun was uneasy, when he 
found that Charteris, and Nairn, as well as myself, could 
not be prevailed on to accept bishoprics. They had an 
ill opinion of the court, and could not be brought to leave 
their retirement. Leightoun was troubled at this: he said, 
if his friends left the whole load on liim, he must* leave all 
to Providence: yet he named the best men he could think 
on: and, that Sharp might not have loo public an affront 
put on him, Leightoun agreed to one of his nomination; 
but now I go to open a scene of another nature. 

The court was now going into otlier measures: the parlia- Foreign af- 
ment had giv6n the King all the money he had asked for 
repairing his fleet, and for supplying his stores and maga¬ 
zines. Additional revenues were also given for some years; 
but at their last sitting, in the beginning of the year 1670, it Anaiiitncft 
appeared that the House of Commons were out of counte- 
nance for having given so much money, and seemed resolv¬ 
ed to give no more: all was obtained under the pretence of 
maintaining the triple alliance. When the court saw how 
little reason they had to expect farther supplies, the Duke of 
Buckingham told the King, that now the time was come, in 
which he might both revenge the attempt on Chatham, and 
sjjfake jotfthe uneasy restraint of a House- of Commons: and 
he got leave from the King to send over Sir Ellis Leightoun 
to the court of France, to oft’er the project of a new alliance 
and a new war. Sir Ellis told me this himself, and was 
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1671. protrd to think, that he was the first man employed in those 
black and fatal designs: but, in the first proposition made 
by us, the subduing of England, and the toleration of po¬ 
pery, here was offered, as that with which the design must 
be begun. France, seeing England so inclined, resolved to 
push the matter farther. 

Tfce The King’s sister, the Dutchess of Orleans, was thought 
Sew?" the wittiest woman in France: the King of France had 
made love to her, with which she was highly incensed, when 
she saw it was only a pretence, to cover his addresses to 
Mademoiselle La Valiere, one of her maids of honour, 
whom he afterwards declared openly to be his mistress; 
yet she had reconciled herself to the King, and was now so 
entirely trusted by him, that he ordered Her to propose an 
interview with her brother at Dover. The King went 
thither, and was so charmed with his sister, that every thing 
she proposed, and every favour she asked, was granted: 
the King could deny her nothing. She proposed an alli¬ 
ance, in order to the conquest of Holland; the King had a 
mind to have begun at home, but she diverted him from 
that. It could not be foreseen what difficulties the King 
might meet with, upon the first opening of the design; as 
it would alarm all his people, so it would send a great deal 
of wealth and trade, and perhaps much people over to 
Holland; and by such an accession they would grow 
stronger, as he would grow weaker. So she proposed that 
they should begin with Holland, and attack it vigorously 
both by sea and land; and upon their success in that, all 
the rest would be an easy work. This account of that ne¬ 
gotiation was printed twelve years after, at Paris, by one 
Abbot Primi. I had that part of the book in my hands, 
in which this was contained. Lord Preston was then the 
King’s envoy at Paris; so he, knowing how great a preju¬ 
dice the publishing this would be to his master’s affairs, com¬ 
plained of it. The book was upon that suppressed, and the 
writer was put in the Bastile; but he had drawn it out of 
the papers of Mr. Le Tellier’s office, so there is little reason 
to doubt of the tnitK of the thing. Madame, as this book 
says, prevailed to have her scheme settled, and so went 
back to France. The journey proved fatal to her, for the 
Duke of Orleans had heard such things of her behaviour, 
that it was said he ordered a great dose of sublimate to be 
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^iven her, in a glass of succory-water, of which she died a 
few hours after in great torments; and, when she was open- soiT^ftSl- 
ed, her stomach was all ulcerated. poisoned. 

Since 1 mention her death, I will set down one story of 
her, that was told me by a person of distinction, who had 
it from some who were well informed of the matter. The 
King of France had courted Madame Soissons, and made 
a shew of courting Madame. But his affections fixing on 
Mademoiselle La Valiete, she whom he had forsaken, as 
well as she whom he had deceived, resolved to be revenged, 
a^they entered into a friendship in order to that. They 
had each of them a gallant; Madame had the Count De 
Guiche, and the other had the Marquis Des Vardes, then in 
great favour witlf the King, and a very graceful person. 

When the treaty of the King of France’s marriage was set 
on foot, there was an opinion generally received, that the 
Infanta of Spain was a woman of great genius, and would 
have a considerable stroke in all affairs. So many young 
men of quality set themselves to learn the Spanish lan¬ 
guage, to give them the more credit with the young queen. 

All that fell to the ground, when it appeared how weak a 
womqn she was. These two were of that number< Count 
De Guiche watched an occasion, when a letter from the 
King of Spain was given to his daughter by the Spanish 
ambassador, and she tore the envelope, and lei it fall. He 
gathered up all the parcels • of it, together with the seal. 

From these they leanied to imitate the King of Spain’s 
writing; and they sent to Holland to get a seal engraven 
from the impression of the wax. When all was prepared, 
a letter was writ, as in the name of the King of Spain, re¬ 
proaching his daughter for her tameness in suffering such 
an affront, as the King put on her by his amours, with re¬ 
flections full both of contempt and anger against the King. 

There was one Spanish lady left about the Queen; so they Some of tije 
forged another letter, as from the Spanish ambassador to 
her, with that to the Queen enclosed in it, desiring her to 
deliver it secretly into the Queen’s own hand: and they 
made a livery, such as the Spanish ambassador’s pages 
wore, and a boy was sent in it with the letter. The lady 
suspected no forgery> but fancied the letter might be about 
some matter of state: she thought it safest to carry it to 
the King, who reading it, ordered an inquiry to be made 
VOL. I. 2 X 
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about it. The Spanish ambassador saw he was abused in 
it. The King spoke to the Marquis Des Vardes, not sus¬ 
pecting that he was in it, and charged him to search after 
the author of this abuse, that was intended to be put on 
him. The two ladies now rejoiced, that the looking after 
the discovery was put in the hands of a man so much con¬ 
cerned in it. He amused the King with the inquiries that 
he was making, though he was ever in the wrong scent. But 
in all this time Madame was so pleased with his conduct, 
that she c^me to like l^is person, and had so little com¬ 
mand of herself, that she told Madame Soissons she was 
her rival. The other readily complied with her; and, by 
an odd piece of extravagance, he was sent for; and Ma¬ 
dame Soissons told him, since he was in Madame’s fa¬ 
vour, she released him from all obligations, and delivered 
him over to her. The Marquis Des Vardes thought this 
was only an artifice of gallantry, to try how faithful he was 
to his amours: so he declared himself incapable of chang¬ 
ing, in terms full of respect for Madame, and of passion for 
the other. This raised in Madame so deep a resentment, 
that she resolved to sacrifice Des Vardes, but to save the 
Count De Guiche. So she gave him notice, that the King- 
had discovered the whole intrigue, and charged him to 
hasten out of France: and, as soon as she believed that he 
was in Flanders, she told all to the King of France. XJpon 
which Des Vardes was not only disgraced, but kept long a 
prisoner in Aigues Mortes; and afterwards he was suffered 
to come to Montpelier. And it was almost twenty years 
after, before he was suffered to come to court: I was at 
court when he first came to it. He was much broke in his 
health, but was become a philosopher, and was in great re¬ 
putation among all Des Cartes’ followers. Madame had 
an intrigue with another person, whom I knew well, the 
Count of Treville. When she was in her agony, she said. 
Adieu Treville.” He was so struck with this accident, 
that it had a good effect on him; for he went anddived 
many years among the fathers of the oratory, and became 
both a very learned and devout man. He came afterwards 
out into the world; I saw him often: he was a man of a 
very sweet temper, only a little too formal for a French¬ 
man; but he was very sincere. He was a Jansenist;he 
Kated the Jesuits, and had a very mean opinion of the 
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King, which appeared in all the instances in which it was 
safe for him to shew it. 

Upon Madame’s death, as the Marshal Bellefonds came 
from France with the compliment to the court of England, negotiatati. 
so the Duke of Buckingham was sent thither to return the 
compliment, but really to finish the treaty. The King of 
France used him in so particular .a manner, knowing his 
vanity, and caressed him to such a degree, that he went 
without reserve into the interests of France. Yet he pro¬ 
tested to me, that he never consented to the French fleet's 
coming into our seas and harbours. He said, he was of¬ 
fered 40,000/. if he could persuade the King to yield to it, 
and he appealed to the Earl of Dorset for this, who was in 
the secret. He therefore concluded, since, after all the un¬ 
easiness shewed at first, the King had yielded to it, that 
Lord Arlington had the money. Lord Shaftesbury laid the 
blame of this chiefly on the Duke of Buckingham; for he 
told me, that he himself had writ a peremptory instruction 
to him from the King, to give up all treaty, if the French 
did insist on the sending a fleet to our assistance. And 
therefore he blamed him, as having yielded it up, since he 
ought to have broke off all farther treaty, upon their insist¬ 
ing on this. But the Duke of York told me, there was no 
money given to corrupt the King’s ministers; that the King 
and he had long insisted on having all their supplies from 
France in money, without a fleet; and that the French 
shewed them it was not possible for them to find out funds 
I'or so great an expense, unless we took a squadron of their 
ships; since they could not both maintain their own fleet, 
and furnish us with money that would be necessary, if we 
took not their squadron. It was agreed that the King 
should have 350,000/. a year during the war, together with 
a fleet from France. England was to attack the Dutch by 
sea, while the King of France should invade them by land 
with a mighty army. It was not doubted, but that the 
states would Wl it impossible to resist so great a force, 
and would therefore submit to the two kings: so the divi¬ 
sion they agreed on was, that England should have Zealand, 
and that the King of France should have all the rest, ex 
cept Holland, which was to be given to the Prince o; 

Orange, if he would come into the alliance; and it shouhi 
be still a trading country, but without any capital ships. 
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Lord Lauderdale said upon that occasion to me, that what¬ 
soever they intended to do, they were resolved to do it ef¬ 
fectually all at once; but he would not go into farther par¬ 
ticulars. That the year 1672 might be fatal to other com¬ 
monwealths as well as to the states, the Duke of Savoy 
was encouraged to make a conquest of Genoa; though he 
afterwards failed in the attempt, eind the King of Denmark 
was invited into the alliance, with the offer of the town of 
Hamburgh, on which he had long set his heart. The Duke 
of Richmond was sent to give a lustre to that negotiation, 
which was chiefly managed by Mr. Henshaw; who told 
me, that we offered that King some ships to assist him in 
seizing that rich town: but he was theft in those engage¬ 
ments with the states of Holland, that even this offer did 
not.prevail on him. 

Lockhart was at this time brought to court by Lord 
Lauderdale, hoping that he would continue in an entire 
dependance on them, and be his creature. He was under 
so great a jealousy from the government for his former 
actings, that he was too easy to enter into any employment 
that might bring him into favour, not so much out of any 
ambition to rise, as from a desire to be safe, and to be no 
longer looked on as an enemy to the court: for when a 
foreign minister asked the King’s leave to treat with him in 
his master’s name, the King consented * but with this se¬ 
vere reflection, that he believed he would be true to any 
body but himself. He was sent to the courts of Branden- 
burgh and Lunenburgh, either to draw them into the al¬ 
liance, or, if that could not be done, at least to secure them 
from all apprehensions : but in this he had no success; 
and, indeed, when he saw into what a negotiation he was 
engaged, he became very uneasy; for though the blackest 
part of the secret was not trusted to him, as appeared to 
me by his instructions, which I read after his death: yet 
he saw whither things were going; and that afiected him 
so deeply, that it was believed to have contributed not a 
little to the languishing he spon fell under, which ended in 
his death two years after. 

The war being thus resolved oh, some pretences were in 
the next place to be sought out to excuse it; for though 
the King of France went more roundly to work, and puh- 
lisjied that he was so ill satisfied with the conduct of the 
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states, that it did not consist with his glory to bea# it any 
longer; yet we thought it decent for us to name some par¬ 
ticulars. It was said, we had some pretensions on Su¬ 
rinam, not yet completely satistied: and that the states 
harboured traitors, that fled from justice, and lived in 
Holland. Some medals were complained of, that seemed 
dishonourable to the King; as also some pictures; and, 
though these were not made by public order, yet a great 
noise was raised about them. But an accident happened, 
that the court laid great hold of. The Dutch fleet lay off 
the coast of England the former year; and one of the 
King’s yachts sailed by, and expected they should strike 
sail: they said, they never refused it to any man of war; 
but they thought that honour did not belong to such an 
inconsiderable vessel. I was then at court, and I saw joy 
in the looks of those that were in the secret, ^elden had, 
in his Mare Clausum^ raised this matter so high, that he 
made it one of the chief rights and honours of the crown of 
England, as the acknowledgment of the King’s empire in 
the four seas. The Dutch oft’ered all satisfaction for the 
future in this matter; but they would not send their ad¬ 
miral over as a criminal. While France was treating with 
England, they continued to amuse the Dutch; and they so 
possessed De Groot, then the Dutch ambassador at Paris, 
or they corrupted him into a belief, that they had no de¬ 
sign on them; and the Dutch were too secure, and de¬ 
pended too much on his advertisements. Yet the states 
entered into a negotiation, both with Spain and the Em¬ 
peror, and with the King of Denmark, the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh, and the Duke of Lunenburgh. The King of 
Sweden was yet under age ; and the ministry there desired 
a neutrality. France and England sent two ambassadors to 
them, both men of great probity (Pomponne and Coventry), 
who were both recalled, at the same time, to be secretaries 
of state. Coventry was a man of wit and heat; of spirit 
and candour: he never gave bad advice; but when the 
King followed the ill advieje that others gave, he thought 
himself bound to excuse, if not to justify them ; for this 
the Duke of York commended him much to me. He said, 
in that he was a pattern to all good subjects, since he de¬ 
fended all the King’s counsels in public, even when he had 
blamed them most in private, with the King himself. , 
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i67'i. Our court having resolved on a War, did nojv look out 
Th^Iiuming for money to carry it on. The King had been running into 
up of the a great debt ever since his restoration. One branch of it 
Evchequer. brought him over. The 

main of it had been, contracted during the former Dutch 
war. The King, in order to the keeping his credit, had 
dealt with some bankers, and had assigned over the reve¬ 
nue to them. They drove a great trade, and had made 
great advantage by it. The King paid them at the rate 
of eight per cent: and they paid those who put money 
in their hands only six per cent, and had great credit: 
for payments were made very punctually. The King had 
in some proclamations given his faith, that he would con¬ 
tinue to make good all his assignments, till the whole 
debt should be paid, which was now growing up to almost 
a million and a half. So one of the ways proposed for sup¬ 
plying the King with money was, that he should stop these 
payments for a year; it being thought certain, that by the 
end of the year the King would be out of all his necessities, 
by the hopes they had of success in th(i war. The Earl of 
Shaftsbury was the chief man in this advice. He excused 
' it to me, telling me what advantage the bankers had made, 
and how just it was for the King to bring them to an ac¬ 
count, for their usury and extortions ; and added, that he 
never meant the stop should run beyond the year. He cer¬ 
tainly knew of it beforehand; and took all his own money out 
of the bankers’ hands, and warned some of his friends to do 
the like. Lord Lauderdale did about this time marry Lady 
Dys^rt, upon his own lady’s death : and she writ me a long 
account of the shutting up of th^ Exchequer, as both just 
and necessary. The bankers were broke; and great mul¬ 
titudes, who had trusted their money in their hands, were 
ruined by this dishonourable and perfidious action. But 
this gave the King only his own revenue again; so other 
ways were to be found for an increase of treasure. 

The attempt By the peace of Breda it was provided, that in order to 
Smyrim the security of trade, no merchant’s ships should be for the 

«eet. future fallen on, till six months after a declaration of war. 

The Dutch had a rich fleet coming from Smyrna, and other 
parts of the Mediterranean, under the convoy of a few men 
of war. Our court had advice of this; and Holmes was 
ordered to lie in wait for them, and to take them near the 
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Isle of Wight with eight men of war. As he was sailing 
thither he met Spragge, who was returning from the Straits 
with a squadron of our ships; and told him, that he had 
sailed along with the Dutch most of the way, and that they 
would pass within a day or two. Holmes thought he was 
much foo strong for them, so did not acquaint Spragge with 
his design; for, if he had stopped him to assist in the. exe¬ 
cution, probably the whole fleet had been taken, which was 
reckoned worth a million and a half. When they came up. 
Holmes fell upon them; but their convoy did their part so 
well, that not only the whole fleet sailed away, while they 
kept him in play, but they themselves got off at last favour¬ 
ed by a mist: and there were only a few ships taken, of so 
small a value, that they were notlvorth the powder that was 
spent in the action, This was a breach of faith, such as even 
Mahometans and pirates would have been ashamed of. 

The unsuccessfulness of it, made it appear as ridiculous as 
it was base. Holmes was pressed to put it on the Dutch 
refusing to strike sail: yet that was so false, and there were 
so many witnesses to it, that he had not the impudence to 
affirm it. 

To crown all, a declaration was ordered to be set out, a der.iara- 
suspending the execution of all penal laws, both against leration.^” 
papists and nonconformists. Papists were no more to bo 
prosecuted for their way of worship in their own houses, 
and the nonconformists were allowed to have open meeting 
houses; for which they were to take out licences, and none 
were to disturb those who should meet for worship, by vir¬ 
tue of those licences. Lord Keeper Bridgman had lost all 
credit at court: so they were seeking an occasion to be rid 
of him who had indeed lost all the reputation he had form¬ 
erly acquired, by his being advanced to a post of which he 
was not capable. He refused to put the seal to the decla¬ 
ration, as judging it contrary to law; so he was dismissed,! 
and the Earl of Shaftsbury was made lord chancellor|| 

Lord Clifford was made lord treasurer; Lord Arlington 
and Lord Lauderdale had both of them the garter: and as 
Arlington was made an earl, Lauderdale was made a duke; 
and this junto, together with the Duke of Buckingham, 
being called the cabal, it was observed, that cabal proved 
a technical word, every letter in it being the first letter of 
those five,—Clifford, Ashly, Buckingham, Arlington, and 
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Lauderdale. They had all of them great presents from 
France, besides what was openly given them; for the French 
ambassador gave them all a picture of the King of France, 
set in diamonds, to tho value of 8,000/. Thus was the na¬ 
tion, and our religion, as well as the King s faith and hon¬ 
our, set to sale, and sold. Lord Shaftsbury resolved to re¬ 
commend himself to the confidence of the court by a new 
strain, never before thought of. He said, the writs fur 
choosing the members of the House of Commons might l)e 
issued out in the intervals of a session; and the elections 
made upon them were to be returned into chancery, and set¬ 
tled there. So the writs were issued out; but whether any 
elections were made upon them, and returned, I cannot tell. 
I know the House of Commons intended to have impeach¬ 
ed him, for this among other things; but he had the fore¬ 
sight and skill to prevent it. When the declaration for tol¬ 
eration was published, great endeavours were used by th(^ 
court, to persuade the nonconformists to make addresses 
and compliments upon it: but few were so blind as not to 
see what was aimed at by it. 

Tbe presby- Dukc was iiow kiiown to be a papist; and the Dutch- 

ess was much .suspected: yet the presbyterians came in a 

ihe"toiem'^ body; and Dr. Manton, in their name, thanked the King 

AioD. for it, which offended many of their best friends. There 
was also an order, to pay a yearly pension of 50/. to most 
of them, and of 100/. a year to the chief party. Baxter sent 
back his pension, and would not touch it; but most of them 
took it. All this I saw upon Dr. Stiliingfleet’s word, who 
assured me, he knew the truth of it: and, in particular, he 
told me, that Pool, who wrote the Synopsis of the Critics," 
confessed to him, that he had 50/. for two years. Thus the 
court hired them to be silent, and the greatest part of them 
were so^ and very compliant. But now the pulpits were 
Wl of a new strain: popery was evtery where preached 
against, and the authority of the laws was much inagnified. 
The bishops, the Bishop of London in particular, charged 
fhe clergy to preach against popery, and to infotm the peo¬ 
ple of the controversy between us and the church of Rome. 
This alarmed the court, as well as the city; and the whole 
nation. Clifford began to shew the heat of his temper, and 
'Seemed a sort of enthusiast for popery. The King com¬ 
plained to Sheldon of this preaching ott controversy^ as 
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done on purpose to inflame the people, and to alienate them 1^72. 
from him and his government. Upon this, Sheldon called 
some of the clergy together, to consider what answer he 
should make the King, if he pressed him any farther on that 
head. Tillotson was one of these; and he suggested this 
answer, that since the King himself professed the protest- 
ant religion, it would be a thing without a p/ecedent, that 
he should forbid his clergy to preach in defence of a reli¬ 
gion which tliey believed, while he himself said he was of 
it. But the King never renewed the motion. 

\yhilc things were in this fermentation the Duchess of Tte 
York died. It was observed, that for fifteen months before Yrrk^diecU^ 
that time she had not received the sacrament; and that 
upon all occasions she was excusing the errors that the 
church of Rome was charged with, and was giving them the 
best colours they were capable of. An unmarried clergy 
was also a common topic with her. Morley had been her 
father confessor: for he told me she practised her secret 
confession to him from the time that she was twelve years 
old; and when he was sent away from the court he put her 
in the hands of Blandford, who died Bishop of Worcester. 

Morley also told me, that, upon the reports that were 
brought him of her slackness in receiving the sacrament, 
she liaving been, for many years, punctual to once a month, 
he had spoken plainly to her about it, and told her what in¬ 
ferences w^ere made upon it, she .pretended ill health and 
business: but protested to him she had no scruples with re¬ 
lation to her religion, and was still of the church of Eng¬ 
land ; and assured him, that no popish priest had ever taken 
the confidence to speak to her of those matters. He took a 
solemn engagement of her, that if scruples should arise in 
her mind she would let him know them, and hear what he 
should ofier to her upon all of them. And he protested to 
me, that to her death she never pwned to him that she had 
any scruples, though she was for some days entertained by 
him at Farnham, after the date of the paper which was af¬ 
terwards published in her name. All this passed between 
tile bishop and me, upon the Duke*s shewing me that paper, 
all wTit in her own hand,'which was afterwards published 
by Maimburg. He would not let me take a copy of it; but 
he gave me leave to read it twice; and I went immediately 
to Morley, and gave hinoUi Account of it: from whom I had 
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all the particulars already mentioned; and upon that he 
concluded, that that unhappy princess had been prevailed 
on to give falfee words under her hand, and to pretend tha 
these were the grounds of her conversion. A long decay of 
health came at last to a quicker crisis than had been appre¬ 
hended. All on a sudden she fell into the agony of death. 
Blandford was sent for to prepare her for it, and to offer her 
the sacrament; before he could come the Queen came in 
and sat by her. He was modest and humble evei^ a fault; 
so he had not presence of mind enough to begfll^rayers, 
which,probably would have driven the Queen out of the 
room; but that not being done, she pretending kindness 
would not leave her. The bishop spoke but little and^str- 
fully. He happened to say he hoped she continued soil in 
the truth: upon which she asked, What is truth ? and then, 
her agony increasing, she repeated the word truth truth 
often; and in a few minutes after she died, very little be¬ 
loved or lamented. Her haughtiness had raised her many 
enemies. She was indeed a firm and a kind friend; but the 
change of her religion made her friends reckon her death 
rather a blessing than a loss at that time to them all. Her 
father, wlien he heard of her shaking in her religion, was 
more troubled at it than at all his own misfortunes. He 
writ her a very grave and long letter upon it, inclosed in one 
to the Duke; but she was dead before it came into England. 
I have set down all that I know concerning the fatal alli¬ 
ance with France, and our preparations for the second 
Dutch war. 

But that I may open the scene more distinctly, I will give 
as particular an account aS 1 was able to gather, of the af¬ 
fairs of the states of Holland at this time ; and because this 
was the fifth great crisis under which the whole protestant 
religion was brought, I will lead my reader through a full 
account of them all; since I may probably lay things before 
him> that he may otherwise pass over without making due 
reflections on them. 

CTbis^'of the crisis was, when Charles V. by tk{^ defeating the 

protestant Dukc of Saxony, and the getting him and the Landgrave of 
religion. Hesse into his hands, had subdued the Smalcaldic league; 
in which the strength of the protestant religion did then 
consist, having been weakened by the succeeding deaths of 
Henry VIIL and Francis I. ppon th^t defeat all submit- 
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ted to the Emperor: only the town of Magdeburgh stood out. 167^. 
The Emperor should either not have trusted Maurice, or 
have used him better; and it seems that he reckoned Mau¬ 
rice had neither religion nor honour, since his ambition had 
made him betray his religion, and abandon his party. When 
Maurice had got the electorate, he made himself sure of the 
army ; and entered into an alliance with France, and other 
princes of the empire; and made so quick a turn on the 
Emperor, that he had almost surprised him at Inchspruck, 
and of a sudden overturned all that design, Upon which the 
Emperor had been labouring for many years. ’ This ended 
in the edict of Passau, which settled the peace of Germany 
for that time. 

The ^^ond crisis was, towards the end of Queen Mary’s The secoBd 
reign, when the protestant religion seemed extinguished in,*"*“‘ 
England; and the two Cardinals of Lorrain and Granvell, 
then the diief ministers of the two crowns, designed a peace 
for that very end, that their masters might be ^ leisure to 
extirpate heresj^, which was then spreading in both their 
dominions; but after they had formed their scheme Queen 
Mary died, and was succeeded by Queen Elizabeth in Eng¬ 
land. Soon after that the King of France was accidentally 
killed; so that kingdom fell under a long continuance of a 
minority, and a civil war; and the Netherlands felt from 
thence, and from England, such encouragement, that they 
made the longest and bravest resistance that is to be found 
in all history; which was in a great measure owing to the 
obstinate and implacable cruelty of Philip H. and his great 
distance from the scene of war; and was past all possibi¬ 
lity of being made up by reason of his perfidious breach of 
all agreements, and his using those that served him well in 
so base a manner, as he did both the Duke of Alva, and 
the Prince of Parma. 

The third crisis lasted from 1585 to the year 1589: then The thud 
began the league of France, The Prince of Parma was 
victorious in the Netherlands. The Prince of Orange was 
murdered. The states fell under great distractions: and 
Spain entered into a design of dethroning the Queen of 
England, and putting the Queen of Scots in her stead; in 
order to that they were for some years preparing the great¬ 
est fleet that the world had ever seen, which came to be 
called the Invincible Armada. All Europe was amazed at 
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1672. these great preparations; and many conjectures were made 
concerning the design of such a vast fleet. Some thought 
of Constantinople: others talked of ^Egypt, in conjunction 
with the Emperor of the Abissynes: but that which was 
most probable was, that King Philip intended to make a 
great effort, and put an end to the war of the Netherlands 
in one campaign. At last the true intent of it was found 
out: Walsingham’s chief spies were priests; and he used 
always to say, an active but vicious priest was the best 
spy in the world. By one of these he had advice, that the 
King of Spain had fixed on a resolution with relation to 
his fleet; but that it was not yet communicated to any of 
his ministers in foreign courts. The King himself had hi- 
deed writ a letter about it to the Pope; but it was not en¬ 
tered in any office: so this was all that the intelligence from 
Madrid could discover: upon this one was sent to Venice, 
from whence the correspondence with Rome was held ; and 
at Rome it was found out, that one of the Pope’s chief 
confidents had a mistress, to whom twenty thousand crowns 
were given, for a sight and copy of that letter. The copy 
of it was sent over soon after Christmas, in the winter 
1586; by it the King of Spain had acquainted the Pope 
that the design of his fleet was to land in England, to de¬ 
stroy Queen Elizabeth and heresy, and to set the Queen 
of Scots on the throne: in this he had the concurrence of 
the house of Guise ; and he also depended on the King of 
Scotland: this proved fatal to the Queen of Scots. It is 
true King James sent one Steward, the ancestor of the 
Lord Blantyre, who was then of his bed-chamber, with an 
earnest and threatening message to Queen Elizabeth for 
* saving his mother; but in one of the intercepted letters of 
the French ambassador’s, then in Scotland, found among 
Walsingham’s papers, it appears, that the King, young as 
he was then, was either very double, or very inconstant in 
his resolutions. The French ambassador assured him, that 
Steward had advised the Queen to put a speedy end to that 
business which way she pleased ; and that as for his mas¬ 
ter s anger, he would soon be pacified, if she would but 
send him dogs and deer. The King was so offended at 
this, that he said he would hang him up in his boots as 
soon as he came back: yet when he came back, it was so 
far from that, (bat he lay all that night in the bed-chamber. 
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As for the pompous embassy that was sent from France to 
protest against it, Maurier has told a very probable story 
of Henry III. writing a letter-with them to the Queen, ad¬ 
vising her to proceed with all haste to do that which the 
embassy was sent to prevent. He saw the house of Guise 
built a great part of their hopes on the prospect of thpir 
cousin’s coming to the crown of England, which would 
cut off all the hopes the house of Bourbon had of assist¬ 
ance from thence. I have seen an original letter of the 
Earl of Leicester’s to the Earl of Bedford, who had mar¬ 
ried his sister, and was then Governor of Berwick, telling 
him, that how high soever the French ambassadors had 
talked in their harangues upon that occasion, calling any 
proceeding against the Queen of Scots an open indignity 
as well as an act of hostility against France, since she was 
Queen Dowager of France; yet all this was only matter 
of form and decency that was extorted from the King of 
France; and, how high soever they might talk, they were 
well assured he would do nothing upon it: so that unfor- ^ 

tunate Queen fell at that time by reason of the Spanish 
preparations to conquer England, under the pretence of 
setting her on the throne. She died much more decently 
flian she had lived, in Februarj/, 1587. 

But the court of England saw, that if King Philip’s fleet The Spa- 
was in a condition to conquer England, he would Rot 
abandon the design for her being put out of the way; and aifirstin- 
that he certainly intended to conquer it for himself, and 
not for another: so orders were given to make all possible 
haste with a fleet: yet they were so little provided for such 
an invasion, that though they had then twenty good ships 
upon the stocks, it was not possible to get them in a con¬ 
dition to serve that summer; and the design of Spain was 
to sail over in 1587: so, unless by corruption, or any 
other method, the attempt could be put off for that year, 
there was no strength ready to resist so powerful a fleet; . 

but when it seemed not possible to divert the present exe¬ 
cution of so great a design, a merchant of London, to their 
surprise, undertook it: he was well acquainted with the 
state of the revenue of Spain, with all their charge, and all 
that they could raise. He knew all their funds were so 
swallowed up, that it was impossible for them to victual 
and set out their fleet, but by their credit in the bank of 
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1672. Genoa: so he undertook to write to all the places of trade, 
and to get such draughts made on that bank, that he should 
by that means have it so entirely in his hands, that there 
should be no money current there, equal to the great occa¬ 
sion of victualling the fleet of Spain. He reckoned the 
keeping such a treasure dead in his hands, till the season 
of victualling was over, would be a loss of 40,000/.; and 
at that rate he Would save England. He managed the mat¬ 
ter with sucli secrecy and success, that the fleet could not 
be set out that year. At so small a price, and with so 
skilful a management, was the nation saved at that time : 
this it seems was thought too great a mystery of state to be 
communicated to Camden, or to be published by him, when 
the instructions were put in his hands for writing the his¬ 
tory of that glorious reign; but the famous Boyle, Earl of 
Cork, who had then a great share in the affairs of Ireland, 
came to know it; and told it to two of his ciiildren, from 
whom I had it. The story is so coherent, and agrees so 
well with the state of affairs at that time, that it seems 
highly credible; and, if it is true, it is certainly one of the 
ouriousest passages in our whole English history. I return 
from this digression, which I hope will be no unacceptable 
entertainment to the reader: it is well known, how the de¬ 
sign of the armada miscarried: and soon after that the 
Duke of Guise was stabbed: not long after Henry III. was 
also stabbed: and Hcmy IV. succeeded; who broke the 
league, with which the great designs of Spain fell to the 
gTOund : so happily did this third crisis pass over. 

The fourth The fourth crisis wa^ from the battle of Pmgue to^the 
year 1630; in which, as was told in the first book, not only 
the Elector Palatine fell, but almost all the empire came 
under the Austrian yoke. All attempts to shake it oil 
proved unsuccessful and fatal to those who undertook it, 
till the young and great King of Sweden, Gustavus Adol- 
* phus, engaged in it. The wars of Rochelle, together with 
the loss of tlmt important place, seemed to threaten the 
destruction of the protestants of France. England fell 
under those unhappy jealousies, which began a disjointing 
between the King and his people. And the states were 
much pressed by the Spaniards under Spinola. Breda was 
taken. But the worst of all was, a quarrel that was raised 
between Prince Maurice and Barnevelt, that will require a 
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fuller discussioR than was olFered in the former book. All lerg. 
agree that William Prince of Orange, was one of the great- 
est men in story, who, after mjjny attempts for the recovery 
of the liberty of the Provinces, was in conclusion success¬ 
ful, and formed that republic. In the doing of it he was 
guilty of one great error, unless he was forced to it by the 
necessity of his affairs; which was, the settling a negative 
in every one of the towns of Holland, in the matters of re¬ 
ligion, of taxes, and of peace and war. It had been much 
safer, if it had been determined, that the two thirds must 
concur; by which the government would have been much 
stronger. Some thouglit, that he brought in so many little 
towns to balance the greater, of whom he could not be 
sure; whereas he could more easily manage these smaller 
ones. Others have said, tliat he was forced to it, to draw 
them to a more hearty concurrence in the war, since they 
w ere to'have such a share in tlie government for the future. 

But, as he settled it, the corruption of any one small town 
may put all the affairs of Holland in great disorder. He 
was also blamed, because he laboured to raise the power 
of the stadtholder so high, that, in many regards, it was 
greater than tlie power of the counts of Hollandliad been. 

But this was balanced by its being made elective, and by 
the small appointments he took to himself. It seems, he 
designed to have settled that honour in his family; for, after 
his death, there were reversal letters ^und among his papers 
from the Duke of Anjou, when the Provinces invited him 
to be their prince, by which the Duke engaged himself to 
leave Holland and Zealand in the prince's hands. Before 
he died, he had in a great measure lost the affections of 
the clergy; because he was very earnest for the toleration 
of papists, judging that necessary for the engaging men of 
all persuasions in the common concerns of liberty, and for 
encouraging the other provinces to come/into the union. 

This was much opposed by the preachers in Holland, who 
were for more violent methods. Those who,, but a few 
years before, had complained of the cruelty of the church 
of Rome, were no sooner delivered from that, than they 
began to call for the same ways of prosecuting those who 
were of the other side: this made that great prince lose 
ground with the zealots of his own side before he died. 

With him all their affairs sunk so fast, that they saw the 
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1672- necessity of seeking protection elsewhere. Their ministers 
did of themselves, without the concurrence of the states, 
send to Queen Elizabeth, to desire her to take them under 
her protection, on such terms as she should prescribe. 
And, though the states were highly offended at this, yet 
they durst not at that time complain of it, much less punish 
it: but were forced, by the clamour of their people, to 
follow an example that was so irregularly set them. This 
I had from Halewyn, of Dort, of whom I shall have occa¬ 
sion to write afterwards. When the Queen sent over the 
Earl of Leicester, with a new title, and an authority greater 
than was either in the counts of Holland or in the stadt-^ 
holder, by the name of supreme governor; he, as soon as 
' he landed at Flushing, went first to church, where he or¬ 
dered prayers to be offered up for a blessing on his coun¬ 
sels, and desired that he might receive the sacrament next 
day; and there he made solemn protestations of his in¬ 
tegrity and zeal. , This pleased the people so much, that 
Barnevelt, and the states at the Hague, thought it neces¬ 
sary to secure themselves from the effects of such a threat¬ 
ening popularity; so they sent for the Count, afterwards 
Prince Mhurice, who was then at Leyden, not yet eighteen, 
and chose him Stadtholder of Holland and Zealand. There 
had been no provision made against that in their treaty 
with the Earl of Leicester; yet he was highly offended at 
it. I will go no farther into the errors of his government, 
and the end that the Queen put to it; which she did, as soon 
as it appeared that he was incapable of it, and was begin¬ 
ning to betray, and to sell their best places. 

Differences Prjnce Maorice and Barnevelt continued long in a per- 
prbce Mau- conjunction of counsels, till upon the negotiations for a 

of ^ ^ peace, or at least for a truce, they differed so much, that 
Bammh! their friendship ended in a most violent hatred, and a jea¬ 
lousy that could never be made up. P4*ince Maurice was 
for carrying on the war, which set him at the head of a great 
army: and he had so great an interest in the conquests they 
made, that for that very reason Barnevelt infused it into the 
states, that they were now safe, and needed not fear the 
Spaniards any more, so there was no reason for continuing 
die war. Prince Maurice on the otlier hand said, their per¬ 
secuted brethren in the popish provinces wanted their help 
to set tfiem at liberty^ The work seemed very easy, and the 
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prospect of success was great. In opposition to this it was 
said, since the Seven Provinces were now safe, why should 
they extend their territories ? Those who loved their reli¬ 
gion and liberty in the other provinces might come and live 
among them,—this would increase both their numbers and 
their wealth; whereas the conquest of Antwerp might prove 
fatal to them: besides that, both France and England inter¬ 
posed ; they would not allow them to conquer more, nor 
become more formidable. All the zealous preachers were 
for^continuing the war, and those that were for peace were 
branded as men of religion, who had only carnal and poli¬ 
tical views. While this was in debate every where, the dis¬ 
putes began between Arminius and Gomarus, two famous 
professors at Leyden, concerning the decrees of God, and 
the efficacy of grace, in which those two great men, Mau¬ 
rice and Barnevelt, went upon interest, to lead the two par¬ 
ties, from which they both differed in opinion. Prince Mau¬ 
rice, in private, always talked on the side of the Arminians, 
and Barnevelt believed predestination firmly: but, as he left 
reprobation out in his scheme, so he was against the unrea¬ 
sonable severity with which the ministers drove those points. 
He found the Arininians were the better patriots, and he 
thought the other side out of their zeal were engaged for 
carrying on the war, so as that they called all the others in- 
difierent as to all religions, and charged them as favourers of 
►Spain add popery. I will go no farther into the differences 
that followed, concerning the authority of the states-ge- 
neral over the several provinces. It is cartain, that every 
province is a separated state, and has an entire sovereignty 
within itself, and that the states-general are an assembly of 
the deputies of the several provinces, but without any au¬ 
thority over them : yet it was pretended, that extraordinary 
diseases required extraordinary remedies; and Prince Mau¬ 
rice, by the assistance of a party that the ministei;s made for 
him among the people, engaged the states to assume an au¬ 
thority over the province of Holland, and to put the govern¬ 
ment in new hands. A court was erected by the same au¬ 
thority, to judge those who had been formerly in the magis¬ 
tracy. Barnevelt was accused, together with Grotius, and 
some others, as fomenters of sedition, and for raising di^ 
tractions in the country: he was condemned and beheaded; 
others were condemned to perpetual imprisonment; and 
VOL. I. *2 z 
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1672. every one of the judges had a great gold medal given them, 
in the reverse of which the synod of Dort was represented, 
which was called by the same authority : I saw one of those 
medals in the possession of the posterity of one of those 
judges. King James assisted Prince Maurice in all this; 
so powerfully do the interests of princes carry them to con¬ 
cur in things that are most contrary to their own inclina¬ 
tions. The prevailing passion of that King was his hatred 
of the puritans, that made him hate these opinions, into 
which they went with great heat; and, though he encouraged 
’ all that were of the Arrainian party in his own dominions, 
yet he helped to crush them in Holland: he hated Barnevelt 
upon another score, for his getting the cautionary towns 
out of his hands ; and, according to the nature of impotent 
passions, this carried him to procure his ruin. After this 
victory that Prince Maurice had got over the party that op¬ 
posed him, he did not study to carry it much farther: he 
found quickly how much he had lost the hearts of the peo¬ 
ple, who h^d before that time made him their idol, and now 
looked on him with horror: he studied to make up matters 
the best he could, that he might engage the states in the Bo¬ 
hemian whr: but all, that was soon at an end. It was plain, 
that he had no design upon their liberty, though he could 
not bear the,opposition, that he began to meet with from a 
free state. 

HenT- Fre death put an end to all jealousies; and his brother, 

deSs ^ Prince Henry Frederick, quickly settled the disputes of 
meaf Arminianism by’the toleration that was granted them. He 
was known to be a secret favourer of their tenets: he con¬ 
ducted the armies of the states with so much success, and 
left them so much at liberty, as to all their state affairs, that 
all the jealousies which his brother’s conduct had raised, 
were quite extinguished by him. The states made him 
great presents: he became very rich; and his son had the 
survivance of the stadtholdership: But his son had more 
of his uncle’s fire in him than of his father’s temper. He 
opposed the peace of Munster all he could. The states 
came then to see that they had continued too long in their 
alliance with France against Spain, since France had got 
the ascendant by too visible a superiority: so that their 
interest led them now to support Spain against France. 
Prince William fell to be on ill terms with his mother: and 
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she, who had great credit with the states, set up such an 
open opposition to her sop, that the peace of Munster was 
in a great measure the effect of their private quarrel. 
Prince William, being married into llie royal family of 
England, did all he could to embroil the states with the 
new commonwealth. But fie met with such opposition, 
that he, finding the states were resolved to dismiss a great 
part of their army, suftered himself to be carried to violent 
counsels. I need not enlarge on things that are so well 
known, as his sending some of the states prisoners to Love- 
stein, and his design to change the government of Amster¬ 
dam, which was discovered by the post-boy, who gave the 
alarm a few hours before the Prince could get thither. 

These things and the effects that followed on them are 
well known; as is also his death, which followed a few 
weeks after, in the most unhappy time possible for the 
Princess Royal’s pregnancy: for, as she bore her son a 
week after his death, in the eighth month of her time, so 
he came into the world under great disadvantages. The 
states were possessed with great jealousies of the family, 
as if aspiring to subdue the liberties of tjieir country was 
inherent in it, and inseparable from it. .His private aflairs 
were also in a very bad condition: two great jointures went 
out of his estate to his mother and grandmother, besides a 
vast debt that his latlier had contracted to assist the King. 
Who could have thought that an infant, brought into the 
world with so much ill health, and under so many ill cir¬ 
cumstances, was born for the preservation of Europe, and 
of the protestant religion 1 so unlike do the events of things 
prove to their first appearances. And since I am writing 
of his birth, I will set down a story much to the credit of 
astrology, how little regard soever 1 myself have to it. I 
had it from the late Queen’s own mouth; and she directed 
me to some, who were of the Prince’s court in that time, 
who confirmed it to me. An unknown person put a paper 
into the old Princes.s’s hands, which she took from him, 
thinking it was a petition. When she looked into it, she 
found it was her son’s nativity, together with the fortunes 
of his life, and a full deduction of many accidents, which 
followed very punctually as they were predicted. But that 
which was most particular was, that he was to have a son 
by a widow, and was to die of the small-pox in the twen» 
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1672 . year of his age. So those who were apt to give 

credit to predictions of that sort fancied that th^ Princess 
Royal was to die, and that he was upon that to marry the 
widow of some other person. It was a common piece of 
raillery in the court, upon the death of any prince, to ask 
what a person his widow was. But when he was taken ill 
of the small-pox, then the deciphering the matter was ob¬ 
vious ; and it struck his fancy so much, that probably it 
had an ill effect upon him. Thus was the young trince 
bom; who was some years after barred by the perpetual 
edict, from all hopes of arriving at the stadtholdership. 

Tho errors The chief crror in De Wit’s administration was, that he 
glmorent again raise the authority of the council of state; 

since it was very inconvenient to have both the legislature 
and the execution in the same hands. It seemed necessary 
to put the conduct of affairs in a body of men, that shoulii 
indeed be accountable to the states, but should be bred 
business. By this means their counsels might be both 
quick and secret; whereas, when all is to be determined by 
the states, they can have no secrets; and they must adjourn 
often to consult their principals: so their proceedings must 
be slow. • During* De Wit’s ministry, the council of state 
was so sunk, that it was considered only as one of the forms 
of the government: but the whole execution was brought 
to the states themselves. Certainly a great assembly is a 
very improper subject of the executive part of power. It 
is indeed very proper, that such a body should be a check 
on those, who have the executive power trusted to them. 
It is true, De Wit found it so; which was occasioned by 
reason of the English ambassador’s being once admitted to 
sit in that council. They pretended, indeed, that it was only 
on the account of the cautionary towns; which moved the 
states to give England a right to some share in their coun¬ 
sels. Aftel* these were restored, they did not think it de¬ 
cent to dispute the right of the ambassador’s sitting any 
more there. But the easier way was, the making that coun¬ 
cil to signify nothing, and to bring all matters immediately 
to the states. It had been happy for De Wit himself, and 
his country, if he had made use of the credit he had, in the 
great turn upon Prince William’s death, to have brought 
things back to the state in which they had been anciently ^ 
since the established errors of a constitution and govern- 
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ment can only be changed in a great revolution. He set up 
on a popular bottom, and so he was not only contented to 
suffer matters to go in the channel in which he found lliem ; 
but in many things lie gave way to the raising the separated 
jurisdiction of the towns, and to the lessejuiig the authority 
of the courts at th# Hague. This raised his credit, but weak¬ 
ened the union of the Provinces. The secret of all affairs, 
chiefly the foreign negotiations, lay in few hands. Others, 
who were not taken into the confidence, threw all miscar¬ 
riages on him; which was fatal to him. The reputation he 
had got \n the war with England, and the happy conclusion 
of it, broke a party that was then formed against him. After 
that he dictated to the states: and all submitted to him. Tlie 
concluding the triple alliance in so short a time, and against 
the forms of their government, shewed, how sure he was of 
a general concurrence witli every thing that he proposed. 
In the negotiations between the states, and France, and 
England, he fell into great errors. He still fancied, that the 
King of England must see his own interest so visibly in the 
exaltation of the Prince of Orange, that he reckoned that 
the worst that could happen was, to raise him to the trust 
of stadtholder; since England could not gain so much by 
a conjunction with France, as by the King's having such 
an interest in their government, as he must certainly come 
to have, when his nephew should be their stadtholder. So 
he thought, he had a sure reserve to gain England at any 
time over to them. But he had no apprehension of the 
King's being a papist, and his design to make himself ab¬ 
solute at home: and he was amazed to find, that though 
the coui’t of England had talked much of that matter of the 
Prince of Orange, when the states were in no disposition 
to hearken to it, and so used it as a reproach or a ground 
of a quarrel, yet when it came more in view, they took no 
sort of notice of it, and seemed not only cold, but even dis¬ 
pleased with it. The Prince, as his natural reservedness 
saved him from committing many errors, so his gravity, and 
other virtues recommended him much to the ministers, and 
to the body of the people. The family of De Wit,’and the 
town of Amsterdam, carried still the remembrance of what 
was passed fresh in their thoughts. They set it up also for a 
maxim, that the making of a stadtholder was the giving up 
their liberty, and that the consequence of it would be, the put- 
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1672 . ting the sovereign of their country in him, or at least m his 
family. The long continuance of a ministry in one person, 
and that to so high a degree, must naturally raise envy, and 
beget discontent, especially in a popular government. This 
made many become De Wit's enemies, and by consequence 
the Prince’s friends ; and the preacher^employed all their 
zeal, to raise the respect of the people for a fajnily, under 
which they had been so long easy and happy. 

IrfOrangr the Princc was of full ag(i, it was proposed in so 

made gene- many placcs that he should have the supreme command of 
their armies and fleets, that De Wit saw the tide was too 
strong to be resisted. So, after he had opposed it long, he 
proposed some limitations, that should be settled, previous 
to his advancement. The hardest of all was, that he should 
bind himself by oath never to pretend to be stadtholder, 
nor so much as-to accept of it, though it should be offered 
him. These conditions were not of an easy digestion; yet, 
it was thought necessary that the Piince should be once at 
the head of their armies: that would create a great depend- 
ance on him; and if God blessed him with success, it 
would not be possible to keep him so low, as these limita¬ 
tions laid him; and the obligation,.ne\er to accept of the 
stadtholdership, could only be meant of his not accepting 
the offer from any tumultuary bodies of the populace, or the 
army; but could not be a restraint on him, if the states 
should make the offer, since his oath was made to them, and 
by consequence it was in their power to release the obliga¬ 
tion that did arise from it to themselves. The court of Eng¬ 
land blamed him for submitting to such conditions: but he 
had no reason to rely much on the advices of those, who 
had taken so little care of him during all the credit they 
had with the states, while the triple alliance gave them a 
great intercvst in their affairs. As soon as he was brought 
into the command of the armies, he told me, he spoke to 
De Wit, and desired to live in an entire confidence with 
him. His answer was cold: so he saw that he could not 
depend upon him. When he told me this, he added, that 
he was certainly one of the greatest men of the age, and he 
believed he served his coimtry faithfully. De Wit reckon¬ 
ed,. that the French could not come to Holland but by the 
Maese : and he had taken great care of the garrison of 
Maestiicht; but very little of those that lay on the Rhine 
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and the Isel, where the states had many places, but none 
of them good. They were ill fortified and ill supplied, but 
most of them were worse commanded, by men of no cou¬ 
rage nor practice in military affairs, who considered their 
goveniments as places, of which they were to make all the 
advantage that they could. 

Now I come to give an account of the fifth crisis brought I'lie fifth 
on the whole Reformation, which has been^of the longest 
continuance, since we are yet in tlie agitations of it. The 
design was first laid against the states ; but the method of 
invading them was surprising, and not looked for. The 
Elector of Cologne was all his life long a very weak man 
yet it was not thought that he could have been prevailed on 
to put the French in possession of his country, and to deli¬ 
ver himself with all his dominions over into their hands. 

When he did that, all upon the Rhine were struck with such 
a consternation, that there was no spirit nor courage left. 

It is true, they cQuld not have made a great resistance; yet 
if they had but gained a little time, that had given the states 
some leisure to look round them, to see what was to be done. 

The King of France came down to Utrecht like a land The French 
Hood. This struck the Dutch with so just a terroTi’, that no- 
thing but great errors in his management could liavc kept 
them from delivering themselves entirely up to him. Never 
was more applause given with less^ reason than the King of 
France had upon this campaign. His success was owing 
rather to De Wit’s errors than to his own conduct. There 
was so little heart or judgment shewn in the management of 
that run of success, that,when that year is set out, as it may 
well be, it will appear to be one of the least glorious of his 
life ; though, when seen in a false light, it appears one of 
the most glorious in history. The conquest of the Nether¬ 
lands at that time might have been so easily compassed, 
that if his understanding and his courage had not been 
equally defective he could not have miscarried in it. When 
his army passed the Rhine, upon which so much eloquence 
and poetry have been bestowed, as if Ml had been animated 
by his presence and direction, he was viewing it at a very 
safe distance. When he came to Utrecht he had neither the 
Prince of Conde nor M. Turenne to advise with; and he 
was wholly left to his ministers. The Prince of Conde \vas 
slightly wounded as he passed the Rhine; and Turcni^ was 
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167 ?. sent against the Elector of Brandenburgh, who was coming 
down with his army, partly to save his own country of Cleve, 
but chiefly to assist his allies the Dutch; so the King had 
none about him to advise with but Pomponne and Louvoy, 
when the Dutch sent to him to know what he demanded. 
Pomponne’s advice was wise and moderate, and would in 
conclusion have brought about all that he intended. He 
proposed that^^e King should restore all that belonged to 
the Seven Provinces, and require of them only the places that 
they had without them; chiefly Maestricht, Bois le Due, 
Breda, and Bergen-op-zoom: thus the King would maintain 
an appearance of preserving the Seven Provinces entire, 
which the crown of France had always protected. To this 
certainly the Dlitch would have yielded without any diffi¬ 
culty. By this he had the Spanish Netherlands entirely in 
his power, separated from Holland and the empire; and 
might have taken them whensoever he pleased. This would 
have an appearance of moderation, and would stop the mo¬ 
tion that all Germany was now in: which could have no 
cftect, if the states did not pay and subsist the troops. 
But follow- Louvoy on the other hand proposed, that the King should 
linage- make use*of the consternation the Dutch were then in, and 
went. put them out of a condition of opposing him I'or the future. 
He therefore advised that the King should demand of them, 
besides all that Pompomic moved, the paying a vast .sum 
for the charge of that campaign ; the giving the chief church 
in every town for the exercise of the popish religion; and 
that they should put themselves under the protection of 
France; and should send an ambassador every year with a 
medal acknowledging it; and should enter into no treaties 
or alliances but by the directions of France. The Dutch 
ambassadors were amazed when they saw that the demands 
rose to so extravagant a pitch. One of them swooned away 
when he heard them read; he could neither think of yield¬ 
ing to them, nor see hoWthey could resist them, 'there was 
an article put in for form, that they should give tlie King of 
England full satisfaction; but all the other demands were 
made without any concert with England, though Lockhart 
was then following the court. 

I say nothing of the ^ea-fight in Solbay, in which De Ruy- 
ter had the glory of surprising the English fleet, when they 
were^inking less of engaging the enemy, than of an extra- 
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vagant preparation for the usual' disorders of the 29th 
of May; which he prevented^ engaging them on the 28tn, 
in one of the most obstinate sea-fights that has happened 
in our age ; in which the French took more care of them¬ 
selves than became gallant men, unless they had orders to 
look on, and leave the English and Dutch to fight it out, 
while they preserved the force of France entire. De Kuyter 
disabled the ship in which the Duke was, whom some blamed 
for leaving his ship too soon: then his persolial courage be¬ 
gan first to be called in question. .The admiral of the blue 
squadron was burnt by a fire-ship, after a long engagement 
with a Dutch ship much inferior to him in strength; in it the 
Earl of Sandwich perished with a great many about him, who 
would not leave him, as he would not leave his ship, by a 
piece of obstinate courage, to which he was provoked by an 
indecent reflection the Duke made, on an advice he had of¬ 
fered of drawing nearer the shore, and avoiding an engage¬ 
ment, as if in that he took more care of himself than of the 
King's honour. The Duke of Buckingham came aboard the 
fleet; though it was observed that he made great haste away, 
when he heard the Dutch fleet was in view. The Duke told 
me, that he said to him, since they might engage the enemy 
quickly, he intended to make sure of another world: so he 
desired to know who was the Duke's priest, that he might 
reconcile himself to the church. The Duke told him, Talbot 
would help him to a priest; and he brought one to him : they 
were for some time shut up together; and the priest said, he 
had reconciled him according to their form. The Duke of 
Buckingham, who had no religion at heart, did this only to 
recommend himself to the Duke's confidence. 

It may be easily imagined that all things were at this time The Dutch 
in great disorder at the Hague. The French possessed them- 
selves of Naerden: and a party had entered into Muyden, 
who had the keys of the gates brought to them; but they, 
seeing it was an inconsiderable place, not knowing the im¬ 
portance of it, by the command of the water that could 
drown all to Amsterdam, flung the keys into the ditch, and 
went back to Naerden. But when the consequence of the 
place was understood, another party was sent to secure it; 
but before their return two tiattalions were sent from the 
Prince of Orange, who secured the place; and by that 
means preserved Amsterdam, where all were trembling and 
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1072. thought of nothing but of treating and submission. The? 
states were very near the extremities of despair. They had 
not only lost many places, but all their ganisons in them. 
Guelder, Overyssel, and Utrecht, were quite lost: and the 
Bishop of Munster was making a formidable impression oh 
Groninghen, and at last besieged it. All these misfortunes 
came so thick one after another, that no spirit was left; and^ 
to complete their ruin, a jealousy was spread through all 
Holland, that they were betrayed by those who were in the 
government; and that pe Wit intended all should perish, 
rather than the family of Orange should be set up. Mom- 
bas, one of their generals, who married De Groot’s sister, 
had basely abandoned his post, which was to defend the 
Rhine where the French passed it: and when he was put 
in arrest for that he made his escape, and went to the French 
for sanctuary. Upon this the people complained loudly : 
and the states were so puzzled that their hearts quite failed 
them. When they were assembled they looked on one ano¬ 
ther like men amazed; sometimes all in tears. Once the 
Spanish ambassador came, and demanded audience; and 
when he was brought in he told them, that out of the affec¬ 
tion that he bore them, and the union of his master's interest 
with theirs, he came to blame their conduct: they looked 
sad : they never appeared in the Vovhaut in their coaches; 
and upon all occasions they looked like men despairing of 
their country: this quite disheartened their people: there¬ 
fore he advised them to put on another countenance, to pub¬ 
lish that they had good news, that their allies were in march; 
and to feed their people with probable stories, and so to 
keep up their spirits. They thought the advice was season¬ 
able, and followed it. 

Ambassa- They sciit two ambassadors, Dickvelt and Halewyn, to 

SigiMd! johi with Borel, who was still in England, to try if it was 
possible to divide England from France. And the morning 
in which they were dispatched away, they had secret 
powers given them to treat concerning the Prince of 
Orange's being their stadtholder; for Lord Arlington had 
so often reproached Borel for their not doing it, that he in 
all his letters continued still to press that on them. When 
they came over, they were for form’s sake put under a 
guard: yet Borel was suffered to come to them, and was 
transported with joy, wlien they told him what powers they 
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had in that affair of the Prince: and immediately he went 
to Lord Arlington; but came soon back, like one amazed, 
when he found that no regard was had to that, which he 
had hoped would have entirely gained the court: but he 
was a plain man, and had no great depth. The others were 
sent to Hampton Court, and were told that the King would 
not treat separately, but would send over ambassadors to 
treat at Utrecht. They met secretly with many in Eng¬ 
land, and informed themselves by thdln of the state of the 
nation. They gave money liberally, and gained sobie in 
the chief offices to give them intelligence. The court un¬ 
derstanding (hat they were not idle, and that the nation was 
much inflamed, since all the offers that they made were re¬ 
jected, commanded them to go back. The Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham and Lord Arlington were ordered to go to Utrecht: 
and, to give the nation some satisfaction. Lord Ilallifax 
was sent over afterwards; but he was not in the secret. 

The Dutch, hearing that their ambassadors were comingi 
ov(;r without making peace with England, ran together in 
great numbers to Maesland sluice, and resolved to cut them 
in pieces at their landing; for they heard tliey were at the 
Brill. But, as they were crossing the Maes, a little boat 
met them, And told them of their danger, and advised them 
to land at another place, where coaches were staying to 
carry them to the Hague. So they missed the storm, that 
broke out fatally at the Hague the next day, where men’s 
minds were in great agitation. 

De Wit was once at night going home from the states, The nt-.gioai 
when four persons set on him to murder him. He shewed 
on that occasion both an intrepid courage, and a great pre¬ 
sence of mind; he was wounded in several places, yet he 
got out of their hands: one of them was taken and con¬ 
demned for it. All De Wit’s friends pressed him to save 
his life: but he thought that such an attempt, on a man in 
his post, was a crime not to be pardoned; though, as to his 
own part in the matter, he very freely forgave it. The 
young man confessed his crim6, and repented of it, and pro¬ 
tested hd was led to it by no other cons deration, but that 
of zeal for his country and religion, which he thought were 
betrayed; and he died as in a rapture of devotion, which 
made great impression on the spectators. At the same 
time a barber accused De Wit’s elder brother of a practice 
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leti, on him, in order to his murdering the Prince. There were 
‘ so many improbabilities in his story, which was supported 
by no circumstances, that it seemed no way credible. Yet 
Cornelius de Wit was put to the torture on it, but stood 
firm to his innocence. The sentence was accommodated 
rather to the state of affairs, than to the strict rules of justice. 
In the mean time, while his brother had resigned his charge 
of pensionary, and was made one of the judges of the higli 
court, Cornelius De Wit was banished; which was intend¬ 
ed rather as a sending him out of the way, than as a sen¬ 
tence against him. I love not to describe scenes of horror, 
as was that black and infamous one committed on the two 
brothers. I can add little to what has been so often 
printed. De Wit’s going in his own coach to carry his 
brother out of town was a great error; and looked like a 
triumph over a sentence, which was unbecoming the cha¬ 
racter of a judge. Some furious agitators, who pretended 
geal for the Prince, gathered the rabble together; and by 
that vile action that followed they did him more hurt, than 
they were ever able to repair. His enemies have taken ad¬ 
vantages from thence to cast the infamy of this on him, and 
on his party, to make them all odious; though the Prince 
spoke’of it always to me with the greatest horror possible. 
The ministers in Holland did upon this occasion shew a 
very particular violence. In their sermons, and in some 
printed treatises, they charged the judges with corruption, 
who had carried the sentence no farther than to banish¬ 
ment; and compared the fate of the De Wits to Haman’s. 
The Prince I need not relate the great change of the magistracy .in all 
madrsfadt Provinces, the repealing the perpetual edict, and the 
holder. advancing the Prince of Orange to be stadtholder, after 
they had voided the obligation of the oath he had taken, 
about which he took some time to deliberate. Both law¬ 
yers and divines agreed, that those to whom he had made 
that oath releasing the obligation of it, he was no longer 
bound by it. The states gave him, for that time, the full 
power of peace and war. All this was carried farther by 
the town of Amsterdam; for they sent a deputation to him, 
offering him the sovereignty of their. town. Whea he was 
pleased to tell me this passage, he said, he knew the reason 
for which they made it was, because they thought all was 
lost; and they chose to have the infamy of their loss fall 
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on him, rather than on themselves. He added, that he was 
sure the country could not bear a sovereign; and that they 
would contribute more to the war, when it was in order to 
the preserving their own liberty, than for any pi^nce what¬ 
soever, So he told them, that without taking ahy time to 
consult on the answer to be made to so great an offer, he 
did immediately refuse it. He was fully satisfied with the 
power already lodged with him, and would never endea¬ 
vour to carry it any farther. 

The Prince’s advancement gave a new life to the whole 
country: he, though then very young, and little acquainted 
with the afl’airs of state or war, did apply himself so to 
bothi that, notwithstanding the desperate state in which he 
found matters, he neither lost heart, nor committed errors. 

The Duke of Buckingham and the Lord Arlington tried to 
bring the King of France to offer them better terms; but in 
vain. That Prince was so lifted up, that he seemed to the Kngii:.b 
consider the King very little. While he was \so high on 
the one hand, and the Prince of Orange so steady on the wholly in 
other, the English ambassadors soon saw, that all the 
offices they could do were inefl'ectual. One day the Prince 
(v\ ho told me this himself) was arguing with them upon 
the King’s conduct, as the most unaccountable thing pos¬ 
sible, who was contributing so much to the exaltation of 
France, which must prove in conclusion fatal to himself; 
and was urging this in several particulars. The Duke of 
Buckingham broke out in an oath, which was his usual 
style, and said, he was in the right; and so offered to sign 
a peace immediately with the Prince. Lord Arlington 
seemed amazed at his rashness: yet he persisted in it, and' 
said positively he would do it. The Prince, upon that, not 
knowing what secret powers he might have, ordered the 
articles to be engrossed; and he believed, if he could pos¬ 
sibly have got them ready while he was with him, that he 
w^ould have signed them. They were ready by next morn¬ 
ing; but by. that time he had changed his mind. That 
Duke, at parting, pressed him much to put himself wholly 
in the King’s hands; and assured him he would take care 
of his affairs as of his own. The Prince cut him short: he 
said, his country had trusted him, and be would never de¬ 
ceive nor l)etey them for any base ends of his own. The 
Duke answered, he was not to thi^ any more of his coun- 
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1672. fiy^ for it was lost: if it should weather out the sumincr, 
^ by reason of the waters that had drowned a great part of 
it, the winter's frost would lay them open; and he repeated 
the words often, Do not you see it is lost? The Prince s 
answer deserves to be remembered: he said, he saw it was 
indeed in great danger; but there was a sure way never to 
see it lost, and that was to die in the last ditch. 

Tiir (hnrac- Thc pcrson that the Prince relied on chiefly, as to the 
lef of i-agei. iJoPand, was Fagel; a man very learned in the 

law, who had a quick apprehension, and a clear and ready 
judgment: he had a copious eloquence, more po;‘Ular than 
correct; and was lit to carry matters with a torrent in a nu¬ 
merous assembly. De Wit had made great use of him; 
for he joined with him very zealously in carrying the .per¬ 
petual edict, which he negotiated with the states of Frize- 
land, who opposed it most; and he was made greftier, or 
secretary to the States-General, which is the most bciic- 
ticial place in Holland. He was a pious and virtuous 
man; only he was too eager and violent. He was too apt 
to flatter himself. He had much heart when matters went 
well; but had not the courage that became a great minister 
on uneasy and difficult occasions. 

riinc^Wai- Prince Waldeck was their chief general; a man of great 
compass, and a true judgment; equally able in the cabinet 
and in the camp. But he was always unsuccessful, be¬ 
cause he* was never furnished according to the schemes 
that he laid down. The opinion that amfiies had of him, 
as an unfortunate general, made him really so: for soldiers 
cannot have much heart, when they have not an entire 
confidence in him that has the chief command, 
pickveit. Dickvelt, on his return from England, seeing the ruin of 
the De Wits, with whom he was foianerly united, and the 
progress the French had made in Utrecht, where his estate 
and interest lay, despaired too soon; and went and lived 
under them. Yet he did great service to his province: upon 
every violation of aiiicles-, he went and demanded justice, 
and made protestations with a boldness to which the 
French were so little accustomed, that they were amazed 
at it. Upon the French leaving Utrecht, and on the re-r 
establishing that province, he was left out of the govern¬ 
ment. Yet his great abilities, and the insinuating smoothness 
pf his temper; procured him so many friends, that the Prince 
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was prevailed on to receive him into his confidence; and 
he had a ^reat share of it to the last, which he well de¬ 
served. He had a very perfect knowledge of all the affairs 
of Europe, and great practice in many embassies. He 
spoke too long, and with too much vehemence. He was, 
in his private deportment, a virtuous and religious man, 
and a zealous protestant. In the administration of his 
province, which was chiefly trusted to him, there were 
great complaints of partiality, and of a defective justice. 

Halewyn, a man of great interest in the town of Dort, Hale- 
and one of the judges in the court of Holland, was the 
person, of them all, whom I knew best and valued most; 
and was the next to Fagel in the Prince's confidence. He 
had a great compass of learning, besides his own pro¬ 
fession, in which he was very eminent. He had studied 
divinity with great exactness; and was well read in all 
history, but most particularly in the Greek and Roman 
authors. He w as a man of great vivacity; he apprehended 
things soon, and judged very correctly. He spoke short, 
but. with life. He had a courage and vigour in his coun¬ 
sels that became one who had formed himself upon the 
best models in the ancient authors. He was a "man of se¬ 
vere morals; fuid, as he had great credit in the court where 
he sat, so he took care that the partialities of friendship 
should not mix in the administration of justice. He had 
in him all tlie best notions of a great patriot and a true 
Christian philosopher. He was brought in very early to 
the secret of affairs, and went into the business of the per¬ 
petual edict very zealously. Yet he quickly saw the error 
of bringing matters of stale iimnediately into numerous 
assemblies. He considered the states maintaining in 
themselves the sovereign power, as the basis upon which 
the liberty of their country was built; but he thought the 
administration of the government must be lodged in a 
council. He thought it a great misfortune that the Prince 
was so young at his first exaltation; and so possessed 
with military. matters, to w Inch the extremity of their af¬ 
fairs required that he should be-entirely applied, that fie 
did not then correct that error, which could only be done 
upon so extraordinary a conjuncturci He saw the great 
error of De Wit's ministry, of keeping the secret of affairs 
so much in his own hands: such a precedent was very 
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dangetous to public liberty, when it was in the power of 
one man tp give up his country. Their people could not 
bear the lodging so great a trust with one, who had no 
distinction of birth or rank; yet he saw it was necessary 
to have such an authority, as De Wit's merits and success 
had procured him, lodged somewhere. The factions and 
animosities that .were in almost all their towns> made it 
as necessary for their good government at home^ as it was 
for the command of their armies abroad, to have this power 
trusted to a person of that eminence of birth and rank, that 
he might be above the envy that is always among equals, 
when any one of them is raised to a disproportioned de¬ 
gree of greatness above the rest. He observed some errors 
that were in the Prince's conduct': but, after all, he said, It 
was visible that he was always in the true interest of his 
country; so that the keeping up a faction against him was 
like to prove fatal to all Europe, as well as to themselves. 

The greatest misfortune in the Prince's affairs was, that 
the wisest, and the most considerable men in their towns, 
that had been p,cquainted with the conduct of affairs for¬ 
merly, were now under a cloud, and were either turned 
out of the‘ magistracy, or thoti^t it convenient to retire 
from business: and many hot, but poor men, who had sig¬ 
nalized their zeal in the turn newly made, came to be called 
the Prince's friends, and to be put every where into the ma¬ 
gistracy : they quickly lost all credit, having little discre¬ 
tion, and no authority. They were very partial in the 
government, and oppressive, chiefly of those of the other 
side : the Prince saw this sooner than he could find a re¬ 
medy for it; but by degrees the men of the other side came 
into his interest, and promised to serve him faithfully, in 
order to the driving out the French, and the saving their 
country. The chief of those were Halewyn of Dort, Pats 
of Rotterdam, and Van Beuning of Amsterdam. 

The last of these was so well known, both in France and 
England, and had so great credit in his owu town, that he 
deserves to be more particularly set out* He was a man 
of great notions: he had a \Vonderful vivacity,, but too 
much levity in his thoughts: his temper was inconstant; 
firm and positive for awhile, but apt to change, from a 
giddiness of mind, rather than from any falsehood in his 
nature. He broke twice with the Prince, after 1^ catne 
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into a confidence with him. He employed me to reconcile > ^67S. 
him to him for the third time; but the Prince said, he could 
not trust him any more. He had great knowledge in all 
.sciences, and had such a copiousness of invention, with 
such a pleasantness, as well as a variety of conversation, 
that I have often compared him to the Duke of Bucking- 
liam; only he was virtuous and devout; much in the en- 
thusiastical way. In the end of his days he set himself 
wholly to mind the East-India trade: but that was an em¬ 
ployment not so well suited to his natural ginius; and it 
ended fatally: for, the actions sinking on the sudden on the 
breaking out of a new war, that sunk him into a melan¬ 
choly, which quite distracted him. The town of Amster- Error* coro- 
dam was for many years conducted by him as by a die- 
tator: and that had exposed them to as many errors, as the AmsterdaBi. 
irregularity of his notions suggested. The breaking the 
West-India Company, and the loss of Munster in the year 
1668, was owing to that. It was then demonstrated, that 
the loss of that town laid the states open on that side; and 
that Munster, being in their hands, would not only cover 
them, but be a fit place for making levies in Westphalia. 

Yet Amsterdam would not consent to that new charge, 
and fancied there was no danger on that side; but they 
found afterwards, to their cost, that their unreasonable 
managery in that particular, drew upon them an expense 
of many millions, by reason of the unquiet temper of that 
martial bishop, who had almost ruined them this year on 
the side of Friseland; but his miscarriage in the siege of 
Groninghen, and the taking Coevorden by surprise in the 
end of the year, as it was among the first things that raised 
the spirits of the Dutch, so both the bishop's strength and 
reputation sunk so entirely upon it, that he never gave them 
any great trouble after that. 

Another error into which the frugality of Amsterdam 
drew the states, whs occasioned by the offer that D'Es- 
trades, the French ambassador, made them in the year 
1663, of a division of the Spanish Netherlands, by which 
Ostend, and a lina from thence to Maestricht, within which 
Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, were to be comprehended, 
was offered to them; the French desiring only St Omer, 
Valenciennes, Cambray, and Luxemburgh: and the domi¬ 
nions that lay between those lines were to be a free com- 

voL. I. 3 b 
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1672. moDwealth, as Halewyn assured me, who said, he was in 
the secret at that time: this was much debated all Holland 
over. It was visible, that this new commonwealth, taken 
out of the hands of the Spaniards, must naturally have 
fallen into a dependance on the states; and have become 
more considerable, when put imder a better conduct: yet 
thiS' would have put the states, at that time, to some coji- 
siderable chargee; and, to avoid that, the proposition was 
rejected, chiefly by the opposition that Amsterdam made 
to it; where the prevailing^ maxim was, to reduce their ex¬ 
pense, to abate taxes, and to pay their public debts: by 
such an unreasonable parsimony matters were now brought 
to that state, that they were engaged into a war of so vast 
an expense, that the yearly produce of their whole estates, 
did not answer all the taxes, that they were forced to lay 
on their people. 

Tho Prince After thc Princc saw that the French demands were at 
this time so high, and that it was not possible to draw 

continue tbe England into a separate treaty, he got the states to call an 
extraordinary assembly, the most numerous that has been 
in this age. To them the Prince spoke near three hours, 
to the amazement of all that heard him, which was owned 
to me by one of the deputies of Amsterdam. He had got 
great materials put in his hands, of which he made very 
good iise. He first went through the French propositions, 
and shewed the consequence and the effects that would 
follow on them; that the accepting them would be certain 
ruin, and the very treating about them would distract and 
dispirit their people; he therefore concluded, that the en¬ 
tertaining a thought of these was the giving up their coun¬ 
try : if any could hearken to sucli a motion, the lovers ot 
religion and liberty must go to the Indies, or to any other 
country where they might be free and safe. After he'had 
, gone through this near an hour, he in the next place shewed 
the possibility of making a stand, notwithstanding the des¬ 
perate state to which their affairs seemed reduced: he 
shewed the force of all their allies; that England could 
' not hold out long without a parliament; and they were well 
assured that a parliament would draw the King to other 
measures: he shewed the impossibility of the French hold¬ 
ing out long, and that the Germans coming down to the 
Lower Rhine must make them go out of their country as 
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fast as they came into it. In all this he shewed that h^ 
had a great insight into the French alFairs. He came last 
to shew how it was possible to raise the taxes that must be 
laid on the country, to answer such a vast and unavoidable 
expense, and set before them a great variety of projects 
for raising money. He concluded that if they laid down 
this for a foundation, that religion and liberty could not be 
purchased at too dear a rate, and that therefore every mart 
among them, and every minister in the country, ought to 
infuse into all the people, that they must submit to the pre¬ 
sent extremity and to very extraordinary taxes; by this 
means, as their people would again take heart, so their ene¬ 
mies would lose theirs, who built their chief hopes on that 
universal dejection among them, that was but too visible 
to all the world. Every one that was present seemed 
amazed to hear so young a man speak to so many things, 
with so mueli knowledge and so true a judgment. It raised 
his character wonderfully, and contributed not a little to 
put new life into a country almost dead with fear, and dis¬ 
pirited with so many losses. They all resolved to main¬ 
tain their liberty to the last, and if things should run to ex¬ 
tremities, to carry what wealth they could with them to the 
East Indies. The state of the shipping capable of so long 
a voyage was examined; and it was reckoned that they 
could trans])ort above two hundred thousand people thither. 

Vet all their courage would probably have stood them The French 
in little stead, if the King of France could have been pro- tfp*. 
vailed on to stay longer at Utrecht. But he made haste to ri^. 
go back to Paris. Some said it was the eftbet of his 
amours, and that it was hastened by some quarrels among 
his mistresses : others thought he was hastening to receive 
the flatteries that were preparing for him there. And in¬ 
deed in the outward appearances of things there was great 
occasion for them ; since he had a run of success beyond 
all expectation, though he himself had no share in it, un¬ 
less it was to spoil it. He left a garrison in every place 
he took, against Turenne’s advice, who was for dismantling 
them all, and keeping his army still about him. But his mi¬ 
nisters saw so far into his temper, that they resolved to 
play a sure game, and to put nothing to hazard. Upon the 
Elector of Brandenburgh’s coming down, Monsieur Tu- 
renne was sent against him; by which means the army 
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about the King was so diminished that he could undertake 
no gt«at design, besides the siege of Nimeguen, that held 
out some weeks with so small a force. And though the 
Prince of Orange had not above eight thousand men about 
him employed in keeping a pass near Woerden, yet no at¬ 
tempt was made to force him from it. Another probable 
reason of his returning back so soon was, a suggestion of 
the desperate temper of the Dutch, and that they were ca¬ 
pable of undertaking any design, how black soever, rather 
than perish. Some told him of vaults under the streets of 
Utrecht, where gunpowder might be laid to blow him up 
as he went over them; and all these were observed to be 
avoided by him. He would never lodge within the town, 
and came but seldom to it. He upon one or other of these 
motives went back. Upon which the Prince of Conde 
said, he saw he had not the soul of a conqueror in him; 
and that his ministers were the best commis, but the poor¬ 
est ministers in the world, who had not souls made for 
great things or capable of them. 

If the King had a mind to be flattered by his people, he 
found at his return enough even to surfeit him. Speeches, 
verses, inscriptions, triumphal arches, and medals were 
prepared witli a profusion and excess of flattery beyond 
what had been ofiered to the worst of the Roman empe¬ 
rors, bating the ceremony of adoration. But blasphemous 
impieties were not wanting to raise and feed hiS vanity. 
A solemn debate was held all about Paris, what title should 
be given him: Lc Grand was thought to© common: some 
were for Invincible: others were for Le Conquerant: some, 
in imitation of Charlemagne, for Lewis le Magne : others 
were for Maximus: but Tr^s Grand sounded not so well; 
no more did Maxime: so they settled on Le Grand. And 
all the bodies of Paris seemed to vie in flattery. It ap¬ 
peared that the King took pleasure in it: so there has fol¬ 
lowed upon it the greatest run of the most fulsome flattery 
that is in history. Had the King of France left such a 
man as Turenne at Utrecht, it might have had ill effects on 
the resolutions taken by the Dutch. But he left Luxem- 
burgh there, who had no regard to articles; but made all 
people see what was to be expected when they should 
come under such a yoke, that was then so intolerable a 
burden even while it ought to have been recommended to 
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those who were yet free by a gentle administration. This 
contributed not a little to fix the Putch in those obstinate 
resolutions they had taken up. 

There was one very extraordinary thing that happened The Dnich 
near the Hague this summer: I had it from many eye-wit- somrTxtrV- 
nesses; and no doubt was made of the truth of it by any ordinary 
at the Hague. Soon after the English fleet had refitted 
themselves, (for they had generally been much damaged by 
the engagement in Solbay,) they appeared in sight of Sche- 
veling making up to the shore. The tide turned; but they 
reckoned that with the next flood they would certainly land 
the forces that were aboard where they were like to meet 
with no resistance. So they sent to the Prince for some 
regiments to hinder the descent. He could not spare many 
men, having the French very near him. So betweeb the 
two tlie countiy was given for lost, unless De Ruyter 
should quickly come up. The flood returned which they 
thought was to end in their ruin. But to all their amaze¬ 
ment, after it had flowed two or three hours, an ebb of 
many hours succeeded, which canied the fleet again to the 
sea: and, before that was spent, De Ruyter came in view. 

This they reckoned a miracle wrought for their preservation. 

8oon after that they escaped another design, that otherwise 
would very probably have been fatal to them. 

The Earl of Ossory, eldest son to the Duke of Ormond, a Ossory in- 
man of great honour, generosity and courage, had been oft 
in Holland ; and, coming by Helvoetsluys, he observed, it Heivoet- 
was a place of great consequence, but very ill looked to. 

The Dutch trusting to the danger of entering into it, more 
than to any strength that defended it, he thought it might be 
easy to seize, and fortify that place. The King approved 
this; so some ships were sheathed, and victualled, as for a 
voyage to a great distance. He was to have five men of 
war, and transport ships for twelve or fifteen hundred men: 
and a second squadron, with a farther supply, if he suc¬ 
ceeded in the attempt, was to follow: he had got two or 
three of their pilots brought out on a pretended errand, and 
these he kept very safe to carry him in. This was com¬ 
municated to none, but to the Duke, and to Lofd Arling¬ 
ton, and all was ready for the execution. Lord Ossory went 
to ihis fleet, and saw every thing ready as was ordered, 
and came up to receive the King's sailii^ orders: but the 
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King, who had ordered him to come next morning for his 
dispatch, discovered the design to the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, who hated both the Duke of Ormond and Lord Os- 
sory, and would have seen the King and all his affairs pe¬ 
rish, rather than that a person whom he hated should have 
the honour of such a piece of merit: he upon that did turn 
all his wit to make the thing appear ridiculous, and imprac¬ 
ticable: he represented it as unsafe on many accounts, and 
as a desperate stroke, that put things, if it should succeed, 
out of a possibility of treaty or reconciliation: the King 
could not withstand this. Lord Ossory found next morn¬ 
ing that the King had changed his mind: and it broke out 
by the Duke of Buckingham's loose way of talking, that it 
was done by his means; so the design was laid aside: but 
when the peace was made. Lord Ossory told it to the Dutch 
ambassadors, and said, since he did not destroy them by 
touching them in that weak and sore part, he had no mind 
they should lie any longer open to such another attack. 
When the ambassadors wrote this over to their masters, all 
were sensible, how easy it had been to have seized and se¬ 
cured that place, and what a terrible disorder it would have 
put them in; and, upon this, they gave order to put the place 
in a better posture of defence for the future : so powerfully 
did spite work on those about the King; and so easy was 
he to the man of wit and humour. The Duke staid long at 
sea, in hopes to have got thc^ East-India fleet; but they came 
sailing so near the German coast, that they passed him be¬ 
fore he was aware of it: so he came back after a long and 
inglorious campaign: he lost the honour of the action that 
was at Solbay, and missed the wealth of that fleet, which 
he had long waited for. 

I will complete the transactions of this memorable year 
with an account of the impression that Luxemburgh made 
on the Dutch near the end of it, which would have had a 
very tragical conclusion, if a happy turn of weather had not 
saved them: Stoupe was then with him, and was in the se¬ 
cret. By many feints, that amused the Dutch so skilfully, 
that there was no suspicion of the true design, all was pre¬ 
pared for an invasion, when a frost should come. It came 
at last, and it froze and thawed by turns for some time, 
which they reckon makes the ice firmest: at last a frost con¬ 
tinued so strong for some days, that upon piercing and exa- 
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mining the ice, it was thought it could not be dissolved by 167^2- 
any ordinary thaw, in less than two days. So about mid- 
night Luxemburgh marched out of Utrecht towards Leyden, 
with about sixteen thousand men. Those of Utrecht told 
me, that, in the minute in which they beg^jn to march, a thaw 
wind blew very fresh : yet they marched on till day-light, 
and came to Summerdam and Bodegrave, which they gain¬ 
ed not without difficulty: there they stopped, and commit¬ 
ted many outrages of crying lust and barbarous cruelty, 
and vented their impiety in very blasphemous expressions, 
upon the continuance of the thaw, which now had quite 
melted the ice, so that it was not possible to go back the 
way that they came, where all had been ice, but was now 
dissolved to about three feet depth of water. There were 
cause-ways, and they were forced to mai;ch on these; but 
there was a fort, through which they must pass; and one 
Painevlne, with two regiments, was ordered to keep it, with 
some cannon in it: if he had continued there, they must all 
have been taken prisoners, which would have put an end to 
the war : but, when he saw thcmi march to him in the morn¬ 
ing, he gave all for lost, and went to Tergow, where he 
gave the alarm, as if all was gone; and he oficred to them, 
to come to help them by that garrison to a better capitula¬ 
tion : so he left his post, and went thither. The French aj- 
my, not being stopped by that fort, got safe home: but their 
behaviour in those two villages was such, that as great 
pains was taken to spread it over the whole country, so it 
contributed not a little to the establishing the Dutch in their 
resolutions, of not only venturing, but of losing all, rather 
than come under so cruel a yoke. 

Painevine’s withdrawing had lost them'an advantage ne- Painevine’» . 
rer to be regained; so the Prince ordered a council of war 
to tiy him: he pleaded, that the place was not tenable, that 
the enemy had passed it, so he thought the use it was in¬ 
tended for was lost; and if the enemy had come to attack 
him, he must have surrendered upon discretion; and he 
pleaded farther, that he went frohi it upon the desire of one 
of their towns to save it. Upon this defence, he was ac¬ 
quitted as to his life, but condemned to infamy, as a cow¬ 
ard, and to have his sword broke over his head, and to be 
for ever banished the states’ dominions; but an appeal lay, 
according to their discipline, to a council of war composed 
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of general officers, and they confirmed the sentence. The 
towns of Holland were highly offended at these proceed¬ 
ings : they said, they saw the officers were resolved to be 
gentle to one another, and to save their fellow officers, how 
guilty soever theyamight be: the Prince yielded to their in¬ 
stances, and brought him to a third trial before himself, and 
a court of the supreme officers, in which they had the assist¬ 
ance of six judges. Painevine stood on it, that he had un¬ 
dergone two trials, which was all that the martial law sub¬ 
jected him to, and in those he was acquitted: yet this was 
overruled. It was urged against him, that he himself was 
present in the council of war that ordered the making that 
fort; and he knew, that it was not intended to be a place 
tenable against an army, but was only meant to make a lit¬ 
tle stand for some time, and was intended for a desperate 
state of affairs, and that therefore he ought not to have left 
his post, because of the danger he was in : he saw the thaw 
began, and so ought to have staid, at least till he had seen 
how far that would go; and, being put there by the Prince, 
he was to receive orders from none but him : upon these 
grounds he was condemned, and executed, to the great sa¬ 
tisfaction of the states, but to the general disgust of all the 
officers, who thought they were safe in the hands of an ordi- 
rtury council of war, and did not like this new^ method of 
proceeding. 

They were also not a little troubled at the strict disci¬ 
pline that the Prince settled, and at the severe execution of 
it. But by this means he wrought up his army to a pitch of 
obedience and courage, of sobriety and good order, that 
things put on another face : and all men began to hope that 
their armies would act with another spirit, now that the dis¬ 
cipline was so carefully looked to. It seems the French 
made no great account of them; for they released twenty- 
five thousand prisoners, taken in several places, for fifty 
thousand crowns. 

Thus I have gone far into the state of affairs of Holland 
in this memorable year. 1 had most of these particulars 
from Dickvelt and Halewyn; and I thought this great turn 
deserved to be set out with all the copiousness with which 
my informations could furnish me. This year the King de¬ 
clared a new mistress, and made her Dutchess of Ports¬ 
mouth. She had been maid of honour to Madame, the 
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Kilii^’s sister, and had come over with her to DoVer; where ^^72. 
the King had expressed such a regard to her, that the Duke of 

of Buckingham, wlio hated the Dutchess of Cleveland, in- Poftsmouth. 
tended to put her on the King. He told him, that it was a 
decent piece of tenderness for his sister, to take care of some 
of her servants; so she was the person the King easily con¬ 
sented to invite over. That Duke assured the King of 
France, that he could never reckon himself sure of the King, 
but by giving him a mistr(Jss that should be true to his inte¬ 
rests. It was soon agreed to. So the Duke of Buckingham 
sent her with a part of his equipage to Dieppe, and said he 
would presently follow; But he, who was the most incon¬ 
stant and forgetful of all men, never thought of her more; 
but went to England by the way of Calais. So Montague, 
then ambassador at Paris, hearing of this, sent over for a 
yacht for her, and sent some of Ins servants to wait on her, 
and to defray her charge till she w^as brought to Whitehall: 
and then Lord Arlington took care of her. So the Duke of 
Buckingham lost the merit he might have pretended to, and 
brought over a mistress, whom his own strange conduct 
threw into the hands of his enemies. The King was pre¬ 
sently taken with her. She studied to please and observe 
him in every thing : so- that he passed away the rest of his 
life in a great fondness for her. He kept her at a vast charge; 
and she, by many fits of sickness,’' some believed real, and 
others thought only pretended, gained of him every thing 
she desired. She stuck firm to the Pfench interest, and wa.s 
its chief support. The King divided himself between her 
and Mistress Gwyn; and had no other avowed amour. But 
he was so entirely possessed by the Dutchess of Portsmouth, 
and so engaged by her in the French interest, that this threw 
him into great difficulties, and exposed him to much con¬ 
tempt and distrust. 

I now return to the affairs of Scotland, to give an account The affairs 
of a session of parliament, and the other transactions there 
in this critical year. About the epd of May, Duke Lauder¬ 
dale came down with his lady in great pomp. He was 
much lifted up with the French success; and took such plea¬ 
sure in talking of De Wit’s fate, that it could not be heard 
without horror. He treated all people with such scorn, that Laader- 
few were able to bear it. He adjourned the parliament for 
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a fiwrtnight, that he might carry his lady round the counti'y; 
and was every ^here waited on, and entertained with as 
much respect, and at as great a charge, as if the King had 
been there in person. This enraged the nobility ; and they 
jmade great applications to Duke Hamilton to lead a party 
against him, and to oppose the tax that he demanded, of a 
whole year s assessment. I soon gTcw so weary of the court, 
though there was scarce a person so well used by him as I 
myself was, that I went out of to\vn. But Duke Hamilton 
:sent for me, and told me how vehemently he was solicited 
by the majority of the nobility to oppose the demand of the 
tax. He had promised me not to oppose taxes in general: 
and I had assured Duke Lauderdale of it; but he said, this 
demand was so extravagant, that he did not imagine it 
would go so far: so he did not think himself bound, by a 
promise made in general words, to agree to such a high one. 
Upon this I spoke to Duke Lauderdale, to she\y him the in¬ 
clinations many had to an opposition to that demand, and 
the danger of it. He rejected it in a brutal manner, saying, 
they durst as soon be damned as oppose him. Yet I made 
him so sensible of it, that he appointed the Marquis of 
Athol to ^o and talk in his name to Duke Hamilton, who 
moved that I might be present: and that was easily admit¬ 
ted. Lord Athol pressed Duke Hamilton to come into an 
entire confidence with Duke Lauderdale; and promised 
that he should have the chief direction of all affairs in Scot¬ 
land under the other. Duke Hamilton asked, how stood the 
parliament of England affected to the war. Lord Athol as¬ 
sured him there was a settled design of having no more par¬ 
liaments in England; the King would be master, and would 
be no longer curbed by a House of Commons. He also laid 
out the great advantages that Scotland, more particularly the 
great nobility, might find by striking in heartily with the 
King's designs; and of making him absolute in England. 
Duke Hamilton answered very honestly, that he would 
never engage in such desjgns: he would be always a good 
and faithful subject; but he would be likewise a good coun- 
trymail. He was very unwilling to concur in the land-tax: 
he said, Scotland had no reason to engage in the war, since 
as they might suffer much by it, so they could gain nothing, 
neither by the present war, nor by any peace that should be 
made. Yet he was prevailed on, in conclusion, to agree to 
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it; and upon that the business of the session of parliament ^7^2. 
went on smoothly without any opposition. 

The Dutchess of Lauderdale, not contented with the great 
appointments they had, set herself by all possible methods 
to raise money. They lived at a vast expense: and every 
thing was set to sale. She carried all things with a haugh¬ 
tiness, that could not have been easily borne from a Queen; 
she talked of all people with an ungoverned freedom, and 
grew to be universally hated. I was out of measure weary 
of my attendance at their court, but was pressed to continue 
it. Many found I did good offices. I got some to be con¬ 
sidered and advanced, that had no other way of access. 

But that which made it more necessary was, that 1 saw 
Sharp and his creatures were making their court with the 
most abject flattery, and all the submissions possible. 
Leightoun w ent seldom to them, though he was always treat¬ 
ed by them with great distinction; so it was necessary for 
me to be about them, and keep them right: otherwise all our 
designs were lost without recovery. This led me to much 
uneasy compliance; though I asserted my own liberty, and 
found so often fault with their proceedings, that once or twice 
I used such freedom, and it was so ill taken, that I thought 
it was fit for me to retire; yet 1 was sent for, and continued 
in such high favour, that I was again tried if I would accept 
of a bishopric, and was promised the first of the two arch¬ 
bishoprics that should tall. But I was still fixed in my 
former resolutions, not to engage early, being then but nine 
and twenty: nor could I come into a dependance on them. 

Duke Lauderdale at his coming down had expected, that ih expect- 
the Presbyterians should have addressed themselves to him fol^'a loleta- 
for a share in that liberty, which their brethren had now in tion. 
England; and whicli he had asserted in a very particular 
manner at the council table in Whitehall. One Wliatley, 
a justice of peace in Lincolnshire, if I remember tlic coun¬ 
ty right, had disturbed one of the meeting-houses, that had 
got a licence pursuant to the declaration for a toleration: 
and he had set fines on those that met in it, conformably to 
the act against conventicles; upon which he was brought 
up to council, to be reprimanded for his high conteWpt of 
his Majesty's declaration. Some privy counsellors shewed 
their zeal in severe reflections on his proceedings. Duke 
Lauderdale carried the matter very far: he j^aid, the King's 
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1672. edicts were to be considered and obeyed as laws, and more 
than any other laws. This was writ down by some that 
heard it, who were resolved to make use of it ae^ainst him in 
due time. He looked on near two months after he came 
down from Scotland, waiting still for an application for li¬ 
berty of conscience. But the designs of the court were now 
clearly seen into. The presbyterians understood, they were 
only to be made use of in order to the introducing of popery; 
so they resolved to be silent and passive. Upon this he 
broke out into fury and rage against them. Conventicles 
abounded in all places of the country; and some furious 
zealots broke into the houses of some of the ministers, 
wounding them eind robbing their goods, forcing some of 
them to swear that they would never officiate any more in 
their churches. Some of these were taken and executed. I 
visited them in prison; and saw in them the blind madness 
ot ill-grounded zeal, ot which they were never fully con¬ 
vinced. One ot them seemed to be otherwise no ill man ; 
another of them was a bold villain: he justilied all that they 
had done, from the Israelites robbing the Egyptians, and 
destroying the Canaanites. 

from^Uoi- That which gave Duke Lauderdale a juster ground of 
laud to raise offcnce was, that one Carstairs, much employed since that 
iVscolliird. gi eatcr matters, was taken in a ship that came f rom 

‘ Rotterdam. lie himself escaped out of their hands: but 
his letters were taken: they had grinit deal writ in white 
ink; which shewed that the dt'sign of sending him over 
was, to know in what disposition the people were, pro¬ 
mising arms and other necessaries, if they were in a condi¬ 
tion to give the government any disturbance ; but the whole 
was so darkly writ, much being referred to the bearer, that 
it was not possible to understand what lay hid under so 
many mysterious expressions: upon this a severe prose¬ 
cution of conventicles was set on foot; and a great deal of 
money was raised by arbitrary fines. Lord Athol made of 
this in one week 19001. sterling. I did all I could to mo¬ 
derate this fury; but alf was in vain. Duke Lauderdale 
broke out ifato the most frantic fits of rage possible. When 
I was once saying to him, was that a time to drive them 
into a rebellion? Yes, said he, would to God they would 
rebel, that so he mi^ht bring over an arnxy of Irish papists 
to cut all their throats. Such a fury as tins seemed to fur- 
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nisli work for a physician, rather than for any other sort of 
men; but after he had let himself loose into these fits for 
near a month, he calmed all on the sudden r perhaps upon 
some signilication from the King; for the party complain¬ 
ed to their friends in London, who had still sonic credit at 
court. 

He called for me all on the sudden, and put me in mind Afariheriii- 
of the project I had laid before him, of putting all the outed ' 
ministers by couples into parishes; so that in.stead of wan¬ 
dering about the country, to hold conventicles in all places, 
they might be fixed to a.certain abode, and every one 
might have the half of a benefice. 1 was still of the same 
mind, and so was Leightoun; who compared this to the 
gathering the coals that were scattered over the house, set¬ 
ting it all on fire, into the chimney, where they might burn 
away safely. Duke Lauderdale set about it immediately; 
and the benefit of the indulgence was extended to forty 
more churches: this, if followed as tp that of doubling 
them in a parish, and of confining them within their pa¬ 
rishes, would have probably laid a flame that was spread- 
dug over the nation, and was like to prove fatal in conclu¬ 
sion : but Duke Lauderdale's way was, to govern by fits, 
and to pass from hot to cold ones, always in extremes: so 
this of doubling them, which was the chief part of our 
scheme, was quite neglected. Single ministers went info 
those churches; and those who were not yet provided for, 
went about the country holding conventicles very boldly 
without any restraint; and no care at all was taken of the 
church. 

Sharp and liis instruments took occasion from (his to Leiginoim 
complain, that the church was ruined by Leightoun’s means; 
and I wanted pot my share in th^ charge: and indeed the to leave ti* 
reraissness of the government was such, that there was juj^l 
cause of complaint. Great numbers met in the fields; men 
went to those meetings with such arms as they had: and 
we were blamed for all this. It was said, that* things went * 
so far beyond what a principle of moderation could sug¬ 
gest, that wc did certainly design to ruin and overturn the 
constitution. Leightoun upon all this concluded he could 
do no good on either side : he had gained no ground on the 
Presbyterians, and was suspected and hated by the epis¬ 
copal party: so he resolved to retire from all public cm- 
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ployments, and to spend the remainder of his days in a 
comer, far from noise and business, and to give himself 
wholly to prayer and meditation, since he saw he could not 
carry on his great designs of healing and reforming the 
church, on which he had set his heart. He had gathered 
together many instances out of church history, of bishops 
that had left their sees, and retired from the world: and 
was much pleased with these. He and I had many dis¬ 
courses on this argument. I thought a man ought to be 
determined by the providence of God, and to continue in 
the station he was in, though he could not do all the good 
in it that he had proposed to himself: he might do good in 
a private way by his example, and by his labours, more 
than he himself could know: and as a man ought to sub¬ 
mit to sickness, poverty, or other afflictions, when they are 
laid on him by the hand of Providence; so I thought the 
labouring without success was indeed a very great trial of 
patience; yet such labouring in an ungrateful employment 
was a cross, and so was to be borne with submission; and 
that a great uneasiness under that, or the forsaking a sta¬ 
tion because of it, might be the eflect of secret pride, and 
an indignation against Providence: he, on the other hand, 
said, his work seemed to be at an end. He had no more 
to do, unless he had a mind to please himself with the lazy 
enjoying a good revenue: so he could not be wrought on 
by all that could be laid before him; but followed Duke 
Lauderdale to court, and begged leave to retire from his 
archbishopric. The Duke would by no means consent to 
this: so he desired that he might be allowed to do it within 
a year. Duke Lauderdale thought so much time was gained; 
so to be rid of his importunities, he moved the King to 
promise him, that if he did not change his mind, he would, 
frithin the year, accept of his resignation. He came back 
much pleased with what he had obtained; and said to me 
tipon it, there was now but one uneasy stage between 
him and rest, and he would wrestle, through it the best he 
coi^d. 

And now I am come to the period that 1 set out for this 
book. The world was now in a general combustion, set 
on by the ambition of the court of France, and supported 
by the feebleness and treachery of the court of England. 
A stand was made by the Prince of Orange, and the Elec- 
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lor of Brandenburgh; but tlie latter, not being in time as- i67s». 
sisted by the Emperor, was forced to acceptor such con- 
ditions as he could obtain. This winter there was great 
practice in all the courts of Europe, by the agents of France, 
to lay them every where asleep; and to make the world 
look on their King's design in that campaign as a piece of 
glory, for the humbling of a rich and proud commonwealth; 
and that, as soon as that wtis done suitably to the dignity 
of the great monarch, he would give peace to the world, 
after he had shewn that nothing could stand before his arms: 
but the opening the progress of these negotiations, and the 
turn that the alfairs of Europe took, belongs to the next 
period. 
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BOOK III. 


Of the rest of King Charles IPs reign, from the year l67"i (a 
the year 1685, in which he died. 


iC73. Hitherto the reign of King Charles was pretty serene 
and calm at home: a nation, weary of a long civil war, 
iHHsiosof was not easily brought into jealousies and fears, which 
were the seeds of distraction, and might end in new con¬ 
fusions and troubles. But the court had now given such 
broad intimations of an ill design, both on oui religion and^ 
the civil constitution, that it was no more a jealousy: all 
was now open and barefaced. In the King’s presence the 
court flatterers were always magnifying absolute govern¬ 
ment, and reflecting on the insolence of a House of Com¬ 
mons. The King said once to the Earl of Essex, as he 
told me, that he did not wish to be like a grand signior, 
mth some mutes about him, and bags of bowstrings, to 
strangle men as Jic had a mind to it: but he did not think 
he wa^ a king, as long as a company of fellows were look¬ 
ing into all his actions, and examining his ministers, as 
well as his accounts. He reckoned, now he had set tlie 
church party at such a distance from the dissenters, that it 
was impossible to make them join in opposition to his de¬ 
signs. He hoped the church party would be always sub¬ 
missive ; and he had the dissenters at mercy. 

The proceedings of the former year had opened all men’s 
eyes: the King’s own religion was suspected, as his bro¬ 
ther’s was'declared ; and the whole conduct shewed a de- 
fiohomberg to govcm by the French model. A French general 
ISwld” was brought over to command our armies. Count Schom- 
ttie arm}. berg, who was a German by birth, but his mother was an 
English woman, was sent over: he was a firm protestant, 
and served at first in Holland; but upon the Prince of 
Orange’s death he went into France, where he grew into so 
high a reputation, that he was kept under, and not raised 
to be a marshal, only on the account of his religion. He 
was a calm man, of great application and conduct. He 
thought much better than he spoke. He was a man of true 
judgment, of great probitj, and of an humble aud obliging 
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temper; and at any other time of his life he would have 
been very acceptable to the English: but now he was 
looked on as one sent over from France, to bring our army 
under a French discipline; and so he was hated by the 
nation, and not much loved by the court. He was always 
pressing the King to declare himself the head of the pro- 
testant party: he pressed him likewise to bring his brother 
over from popery: but the King said to him, you kno\v my 
brother long ago—that he is as stiff as a mule, lie liked 
the way of Chareiiton so well, that he went once a week 
in London to the Ficnch church there, that was according 
to that form; so the Duke and Lord Clifford looked on 
liim as a presbyterian, and an unfit man for that purpose* 

The Duke of Buckingham hated him; for he hoped to have 
commanded the anny; and as an array is a very unacceptable 
thing to the English nation, so it came to be the more odious, 
when commanded by a general sent over from France. 
Schomberg told me, he saw it was impossible that the 
King could bring any great design to a good effect; he 
loved his case so much, that he never minded business; 
and every thing that was said tq liim of affairs was heard 
with^o little attention, that it made no impressioi). 

The ministry was all broke to pieces. The Duke of Buck*? 'T*'® 
ingham was alone, hated by all, as he hated all the rest, divided! 
But he went so entirely into all their ill designs, that 
the King considered him, and cither loved or feared 
him so much' that he had a deep root with him. Lord 
Clifford stuck firm to the Duke, and was heated with the 
design of bringing in popery, eyen to enthusiasm. It was 
believed, if the design had succefeded, be had agreed with 
his wife to take orders, and to aspire to a cardinal’s hat. 

He grew .violent, and could scarce sjjeak with patience of 
the church of England, and of the clergy. The Earl of 
Arlington thought that the design was now lost, and that it 
was necessary for the King to make up with his people in 
the best manner he could. The Earl of i>haftsbury was 
resolved to save himself on any terms. 

The money was exhausted: so it was necessary to have a session of 
a session of parliament; and one was called in the he- 
ginning of the year. At the opening it, the King excused 
the issuing out the writs, as done to save time, and to have 
a full house at tlie first opening; but he left that matter 
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wholly to them: he spoke of the declaration for liberty of 
conscience in another style: he said, he had seen the good 
effects of it, and that he would stick to it, and maintain it: 
he said, he was engaged in a war for the honour of the 
nation, and therefore he demanded the supplies that were 
necessary to carry it on. On these heads Lord Shaftsbury 
enlarged: but no part of his speech was more ,amazing 
than that, speaking of the war with the Dutch, he said, 
Delenda est Carthago: yet, while he made a base comply¬ 
ing speech in favour of the court, and of the war, he was in 
a secret management with another party. 

llie House of Commons was upon this all in a flame: 
they saw popery and slavery lay at the bottom; yet, that 
they might net grasp at too much at once, they resolved 
effectually to break the whole design of popery. They ar¬ 
gued the matter of the declaration, whether it was accord¬ 
ing to l.aw or not. It was plainly the annulling of the penal 
laws, made both against papists and dissenters.' It was 
said, that though the King had a power of pardoning, yet 
he had not a power to authorise men to break laws: this 
must infer a power to alter the whole government. The 
strength of every law was the penalty laid upon ofl'enders; 
and if the King could secure offenders by indemnifying 
them beforehand, it was a vain thing to make laws, since 
by that maxim they had no force but at the King's discre¬ 
tion. Those who pleaded for the declaration pretended to 
put a difference between penal laws in spiritual matters, 
and all others; and said, that the King’s supremacy seemed 
to give him a peculiar authority over these: by virtue of 
this it was, that the synagogue of the Jews, and the Wal¬ 
loon churches, had been so long tolerated. But to this it 
was answered, that the intent of the law, in asserting the 
supremacy, was only to exclude all foreign jurisdiction, 
and to lodge the whole authority with the King; but that 
was still to be bounded, and regulated by law; and a differ¬ 
ence was tc?^e made bet>yeen a connivance, such as that 
the Jews livcdiindcr, by which they were still at mercy, and 
a legal authority. The parliament had never disputed the 
legality of tlic patent for tlic Walloon congregations, which 
was granted to encourage strangers, professing the same 
religion, to come among us, when they were persecuted for 
it in their own country: it was at first granted only to 
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strangers; but afterwards, in the days of their children, who 
were natives, it had been made void; and now they were 
excepted by a special clause but of the act of uniformity. 

The House came ^quickly to a very unanimous resolution, 
that the declaration was against law; and they set that 
forth, in an address to the King, in which they prayed 
that it might be called in. Some were studying to divert 
this, by setting them on to inquire into the issuing out the 
writs: and the court seemed willing that the storm should 
break on Lord Shaftsbury, and would Iiave gladly com¬ 
pounded the matter by making him the sacrifice. He saw 
into that, and so was resolved to change sides with the^first 
opportunity. 

The House was not content with this; but they brought A bill for a 
in a bill disabling all papists from holding any employ- 
ment or place at court, requiring all persons in public trust 
to receive the sacramept in a parish church, and to carry 
an attested certificate of that, with witnesses to prove it, 
into chancery or the county sessions, and there to make a 
declaration, renouncing transubstantiation in full and posi¬ 
tive words. Great pains were taken by the court to divert 
tliis: they proposed that some regard might be Bad to pro- 
testant dissenters, and that their meetings might be allowed. 

By this means they hoped to have set them and the church 
party into new heats; for now all w ere united against popery. 

Love, who served for the city of London, and was hipi- The pru- 
self a dissenter, saw what ill eftects any such quarrels might jjfgsenters*'^ 
have; so he moved, that an elfectual security might be 
found against popery, and that nothing might interpose till 
that was done. When that was over, then they would try 
• to deserve some favour; but at present they were willing 
to lie under the severity of the laws, rather than clog a more 
necessary work with their concerns. The chief friends of 
the sects agreed to this: so a vote passed to bring in a bill 
in favour of protestant dissenters, though there was not time 
enough, nor unanimity enough„to finish one this session; 
for it went no farther than a second reading, but was 
dropped in the committee. But this prudent behaviour of 
theirs did so soften the church party, that -there was no 
more votes nor bills offered at against them, even in that 
angry parliament, that had been formerly so severe upon 
them. 
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1675 . The court was row in great perplexity: if they gave 

DeJwCin to proceedings in the House of Commons, there was 
ifa full stop put to the design for popery; and if they gave 
’* not way to it, there was an end of the war. The French 
could not furnish us with so much money as was necessary, 
and the shutting up the Exchequer had put an end to all 
credit. The court tried what could be done in the House 
of Lords. Lord Clifford resolved to assert the declaration 
with all the force, and all the arguments he could bring 
for it: he shewed the heads he intended to speak on to the 
King, who approved of them, and suggested some other 
hints to him. He began the debate with rough words; he 
called the vote of the Commons, momtrum horendum in¬ 
gens, and run on in a very high strain. He said all that 
could be said, with great heat, and many indecent expres¬ 
sions. When he had done, the Earl of Shaftsbury, to the 
amazement of the whole House, said, he must differ from 
the lord that spoke last toto ccelo. He said, while those 
matters were debated out of doors, he might think with 
others, that the supremacy, asserted as it was by law, did 
warrant the declaration; but now that such a House of 
Commons*, so loyal and affectionate to the King, were of 
another mind, he submitted his reasons to theirs: they 
were the King’s great council; they must both advise and 
support him; they had done it; and would do it still, if 
their laws and their religion were once secure to them. The 
King was all in a fury to be thus forsaken by his chancel¬ 
lor, and told Lord Clifford how well he was pleased with 
his speech, and how highly ho was offended with the other. 
The debate went on, and, upon a division, the court had the 
majority: but against that .vote about thirty of the most 
considerable of the House protested; so the court saw 
they had gained nothing in carrying a vote that drew after 
it such a protestation. 

This matter took soon after that a quick turn: it had 
been much debated in the,cabinet what the King should do. 
Lord Clifford and Duke Lauderdale were for the King’s 
standing his ground. Sir Ellis Leightoun assured me, that 
the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Berkeley offered to 
the King, if he would bring the army to town, that they 
would take out of both.houses the members that made the 
opposition. He fancied the thing might easily have been 
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brought about, and that, if the King would have acted with 
the spirit that he sometimes put on, they might have canied 
their business. Duke Lauderdale talked of bringing an 
army out orf Scotland, and seizing on Newcastle; and 
pressed this witli as much vehemence, as if he had been 
able to have executed it. Lord Clifford said to the 
King, his people did now see through all his designs, and LiheKi’<s 
therefore he must resolve to make himself master at once, 
or be for ever subject to much jealousy and contempt 
The Earls of Shaftsbury and Arlington pressed the King 
on the other hand to give the parliament full content; and 
they undertook to procure him money for carrying on the 
war; and, if he was successful in that, he might easily re¬ 
cover what he must in this extremity part with. Tliis suited 
the King’s own temper; yet the Duke held him in suspense. 

Colbert’s brother, Croissy, was then the French ambassa- The French 
dor here. Lord Arlington possessed him with such an ap- 
prehension of the madness of violent counsels, and that the the 
least of the ill effects they might have would be the leaving 1^*^*^***“®“^ 
the war wholly on the French King, and that it would be 
impossible to carry it on, if the King should run to such 
extremities, as some were driving him to at home; that he 
gained him both to press the King and his brother to com¬ 
ply with the parliament, and to send an express to his own 
master, representing the whole matter in the light in which 
Lord Arlington had set it before him. 

In the afternoon of the day in which the matter had been 
argued in the House* of Lords, the Earls of Shaftsbury and 
Arlington got all those members of the House of Commons 
on whom they had any influence (and who had money from 
the King, and were his spies, but had leave to vote with the 
party against the court, for procuring them the more credit), 
to go privately to him, and to tell him, that upon Lord Clif¬ 
ford’s speech the House was in such fury, that probably 
they would have gone to some high votes and impeach¬ 
ments ; but the Lord Shaftsbury speaking on the other side 
restrained them : they believed he spoke the King’s sense, 
as the other did the Duke s. This calmed them. So they 
made the King apprehend, that the lord chancellor’s speech, 
with which he had been so much offended, was really a great 
service done him; and they persuaded him farther, that he 
might now save himself, and obtaia an indemnity for his 
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ministers, if he would part with the declaration, and pass 
the bill. This was so dexterously managed by Lord Ar¬ 
lington, who got a great number of the members to go one 
after another to the King, who by concert spoke all the same 
language, that before nighi the King was quite changed, and 
said to bis brother, that Lord Clifford had undone himself, 
and had spoiled their business by his mad speech; and 
that, though Lord Shaftsbury had spoke like a rogue, yet 
that had stopt a fury which the indiscretion of the other had 
kindled, to such a degree that he could serve him no longer. 
He gave him leave to let him know all this. The Duke 
was struck with this, and imputed it wholly to Lord Arling¬ 
ton's management. In the evening he told Lord Clifford 
what the King had said. The Lord Clifford, who was na¬ 
turally a vehement man, went upon that to the King, who 
scarce knew how to look him in the face. Lord Clifford 
said, he knew how many enemies he must needs make to 
himself by his speech in the Douse of Lords ; but he hoped 
that in it he both served and pleased the King, and was 
therefore the less concerned in every thing else : but he was 
surprised to find by the Duke, that the King was now of 
another mind. The King was in some confusion: he own¬ 
ed, that all he had said was right in itself; but he said, that 
he, who sat long in the Douse of Commons, should have 
considered better what they could bear, and what the ne¬ 
cessity of his affairs required. Lord Clifford, in his first 
heat, was inclined to have laid down his white staff, and to 
have expostulated roundly with f he-King; but a cooler 
thought stopped him. lie reckoned he must now retire, 
and therefore he had a mind to take some care of his family 
in the way of doing it; so he restrained himself, and said, 
he was sorry that his best meant services were so ill under¬ 
stood. Soon after this, letters came from the French King, 
pressing the King to do all that was necessary to procure 
money of his parliament, since he could not bear the charge 
of the war alone. He alsp writ to the Duke, and excused 
the advice he gave upon the necessity of affairs; but pro¬ 
mised faithfully to espouse his concerns, as soon as he got 
out of the war, and that he would never be easy, till ho re¬ 
covered that which he was now forced to let ^o. Some 
parts of these transactions I had from the Duke, and from 
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Duke Lauderdale: the rest, that related to the Lord Clif- 
ford, Titus told me he had from his own mouth. 

As soon as Lord Clifford saw he must lose the white staff, 
he went to the Duke of Buckingham, who had contributed 
much to the procuring it to him; and told him, he brought 
him the first notice that he was to lose that place to which 
he had helped him, and that he would assist him to procure 
it to some of his friends. After they had talked round all 
that were in any sort capable of it, and had found great ob¬ 
jections to every one of them, they at last pitched on Sir 
Thomas Osborn, a gentleman of Yorkshire, whose estate Oshom i 
was much sunk. He was a very plausible speaker, but too 
copious, and could not easily make an end of his discourse. 

He had been always among the high cavaliers ; and, mis¬ 
sing preferment, he had opposed the court much, and was 
one of Lord Clarendon's bitterest enemies. He gave him¬ 
self great liberties in discourse, and did not seem to have 
any regard to truth, or so much as to the appearances of it; 
and was an implacable enemy : but he had a peculiar way 
to make his friends depend on him, and to believe he was- 
true to them. He was a positive, and undertaking man; 
so he gave the King great ease, by assuring him* all things 
would go according to his mind in the next session of par¬ 
liament : and, when his hopes failed him, he had always 
some excuse ready to put the miscarriage upon; and by 
this means he got into the highest degree of confidence with 
the King, and maintained it the longest of all that ever 
served him. 

The King now went into new measures. He called for A great snp- 
the declaration, and ordered the seal put to it to be broken. 

So the act for the taking the sacrament, and the test against 
transubstantiation, went on; and together with it an act of 
grace passed, which was desired chiefly to cover the minis¬ 
try, who were all very obnoxious by their late actings. The 
court desired at least 1,200,000/.; for lhat sum was necessary 
to the carryingiOn the war. Th^ great body of those who 
opposed the court, had* resolved to give only 600,000/., 
which was enough to procure a peace, but not to continue 
the war. Garroway and Lee had led the opposition to the 
court all this session in the House of Commons; so th(\v 
were thought the properest to name the sum. Above eighly 
of tiie chief of the party had met ovcrmjght, and had agreed' 
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to name600,000/.; but Garroway named 1,200,000/., and was 
seconded in it by Lee. So this surprise gained that great 
sum, which enabled the court to carry on the war. When 
their party reproached these persons for it, they said, they 
had tried some of the court as to the sum intended to be 
named, who had assured them, the whole agreement would 
be broke, if they otfered so small a sum, and this made 
them venture on the double of it. They had good rewards 
from the court, and yet they continued still voting on the 
other side. They said, they had got good pennyworths for 
their money : a sure law against popery, which had clauses 
in it never used before; fqr all that continued in office after 
the time lapsed, they not taking the sacrament, and not re¬ 
nouncing transubstantiation (which came to be called the 
test, eind the act from it the test act), were rendered incapa¬ 
ble of holding any office: all the acts they did in it were 
declared invalid and illegal, besides a tine of 500/. to the 
discoverer. Yet upon that, Lord Cavendish, now Duke .of 
Devonshire, said, that when much money was given to buy 
a law against popery, the force of the money would be 
stronger in order to the* bringing it in, than the law could be 
for keeping it out. I never knew a thing of this nature car¬ 
ried so suddenly, and so artificially, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, as this was, to the great amazement of the Dutch, who 
relied on the parliament, and did not doubt but that a peace 
with England would be procured by their interposition. 

Thus this memorable session ended. It was indeed 
much the best session of that long parliament. The church 
party shewed a noble zeal for their religion; and the dis¬ 
senters got great reputation by their silent deportment. 
After the session was over, the Duke carried all his com¬ 
missions to the King, and wept as he delivered them up; 
but the King shewed no concern at all; yet he put the ad¬ 
miralty in a commission composed wholly of the Duke’s 
creatures; so that the power of the navy w as still in his 
hands. Lord Clifford left the treasury, amf was succeeded 
by Osborn, who was soon after made Earlof Danby. The 
Earl of Shaftsbury had lost the King s favour quite ; but it 
was not thought fit to lay him aside, till it should appear 
what service he could do them in another session of par¬ 
liament. Lord Arlington had lost the Duke more than any 
other. He looked on him as a pitiful cowatd, who would 
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forsake and betray any thing, rather than run any danger 167^3. 
himself. Prince Rupert was sent to command the fleet; 
but the captain's were the Duke’s creatures; so they crossed 
him all they could, and complained of every thing he did; 
in a word, they said, he had neither sense nor conduct 
left. Little could be expected from a fleet so commanded, 
and so divided. He had two or three engagements with 
the Dutch, that were well fought on both sides, but were 
of no great consequence, and were drawn battles. None 
of the French ships engaged except one, who charged their 
admiral for his ill conduct: but, instead of reward, he was 
clapped in the Bastile upon his return to France. This 
opened the eyes and mouths of the whole nation. All men 
cried out, and said, we were engaged in a war b^ the French, 
that they might have the pleasure to see the Dutch and us 
destroy one another, while they knew our seas and ports, 
and learned all our methods, but took &re to preserve 
themselves. Count Schomberg told me he pressed the 
French ambassador to have the matter examined; other¬ 
wise, if satisfaction was not given to the nation, he was* 
sure the next parliament would break the alliance: but, by 
the ambassador’s coldness, he saw the French admiral had 
acted according to his instructions; so Schomberg made 
haste to get out of England, to prevent an address to send 
him away: and he was by that time as weary of the court, 
as the court was of him. 

The Duke was now looking for another wife. He made The Duke 
addresses to thCf Lady Bellasis, the widow of the Lord Bel- g«con/maV 
lasis’ son. She was a zealous protestant, though she was Hage. 
married into a popish family. She was a woman of much 
life, and great vivacity, but of a very small proportion of’ 
beauty; as the Duke was often observed to be led by his 
amours, to objects that had no extraordinary charms. Lady 
Bellasis gained so much on the Duke, that he gave her a 
promise under his hand to marry her; and he sent Coleman 
to her to draw her over to popery; but in that she could 
not be moved. When some of her friends reproached her 
for admitting the Duke so freply to see her, she could not 
bear it; but said, she could shew that his addresses to |her 
were honourable. When this came to the Lord Bellasis’ 
ear^^ who was her father-in-law, and was a zealous papist, 
and knew how intractable the lady was in those matters, he 
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gave the whole design of bringing in their religion for gone, 
if that was not quickly broke: so he, pretending a zeal for 
the King, and the Duke’s honour, went and told the King 
all he had heard. The King sent for the Duke, and told 
him, it was too much that he had played the fool once; that 
was not to be done a second time, and at such an age. The 
lady was also so threatened, that she gave up the promise, 
but kept an attested copy of it, as she herself told me. 
There was an Archduchess of Inspruck, to whom marriage 
was solemnly proposed; but the Empress happening to die 
at that time, the Emperor himself married her. After that 
a match was proposed to the Duke of Modena’s daughter, 
which took effect; but because those at Rome were not 
willing to consent to it, unless she might have a public 
chapel, which the court would not hearken to, another mar¬ 
riage was proposed for a daughter of the Duke of Crequi’s. 
I saw a long letter of the Duke’s writ to Sir William Lock¬ 
hart, upon tills subject, with great anxiety. He appre¬ 
hended, if he was not married before the session of par¬ 
liament, that they would fall on that matter, and limit him 
so, that he should never be able to marry to his content. 
He was vexed at the stiffness of the court of Rome*, who 
were demanding terms that could not be granted. He had 
sent a positive order to the Earl of Peterborough, who was 
negociating the business at Modena, to come away by such 
a day, if all was not consented to : in the mean while he 
hoped the King of France would not put that mortification 
on him, as to expose him to the violence of the parlia¬ 
ment (I use his own words), but that he would give order 
for dispatching that matter with all'possible haste; but, 
while ho was thus perplexed, the court of Rome yielded; 
and so the Duke married that lady by proxy, and the Earl 
of Peterborough brought her over through France. 

The Swedes offered at this time a mediation iil order to 
a peace, and Cologne was proposed to be the place of 
treaty. The King ordered the Earl of Sunderland, Sir 
Leolin Jenkins, and Sir ^osteph Williamson thither, to be 
his plenipotentiaries. Lord Sunderland was a man of a 
clear and ready apprehension, and a quick decision in 
business. He had too much heat both of imagination and 
passion, and was apt to speak very freely both of persons 
and things. His own notions were always good; but he 
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was a man of great expense : and, in order to the sup- ^673. 
porting himself, ho went into the prevailing counsels at 
court; and he changed sides often, with little regard either 
to religion or the interest of his country. He raised many 
enemies to himself, by the contempt with which ho treated 
those who differed from him. He had indeed a superior 
genius to all the men of business that I have yet known; 
and he had the ^dexterity of insinuating himself so entirely 
into the greatest degree of confidence with three succeed¬ 
ing princes, who set up on very different interests, that he 
came by this to lose himself so much, that even those who 
esteemed his parts, depended little on his firmness. 

The treaty of Cologne was of a short continuance; for The treaty 
the Emperor, looking on Furstenberg, the Dean of Cologne, 
and Bishop of Strasbourg, afterwards advanced to be car¬ 
dinal, who was the Elector s plenipotentiary at that treaty, 
as a subject of the empire, who had betrayed it, ordered 
him to be seized on. The French looked on this as such a 
violation of the passports, that they set it up for a prelimi¬ 
nary, before they would enter upon a treaty, to have him ' 
set at liberty. 

Maestricht was taken this summer, in which the* Duke of 
Monmouth distinguished himself eminently, that he was 
much considered upon it. The King of France was there. 

After the taking of Maestricht he went to Nancy in Lorraine, 
and left the Prince of Conde with the army in Flanders, 

Turenne having the command of that on the Upper Rhine 
against the Germans; for the Emperor and the whole en?- 
pire were now engaged. 

But 1 return now to the intrigues of our court. 1 came ^ ‘‘Hftirs 
up this summer, in order to the publishing the Memoirs of J^^utiand. 
the Dukes of Hamilton. I had left Scotland under an uni¬ 
versal discontent. The whole administration there was 
both violent and corrupt, and seemed to be formed on a 
French model. The parliament had in the year IGfiS, in 
order to the bringing our trade to^ balance with England, 
given the King in trust a power to lay impositions on fo¬ 
reign commodities. 8o upon that a great duty was lately 
laid upon French salt, in order to the better vending the 
salt made at home; upon which it was sold very dear: and 
that raised great complaints; for, as the salt was exces¬ 
sive dear, so it did not serve all piflrposes. All people 
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looked on this as the beginning of a gabel. An imposition 
was also laid on tobacco; and all brandy was prohibited 
to be imported, but not to be retailed: so those who had 
the grant of the seizures sold them, and raised the price 
very much. These occasioned monopolies ; and the price 
of those things that were of great consumption among the 
commons was much raised, so that a trust lodged with the 
crown was now abused in the highest degree. As these 
things provoked the body of the people, so Duke Lauder¬ 
dale’s insolence, and his engrossing every thing to himself 
and to a few of his friends, and his wife and his brother 
setting all things to sale, raised a very high discontent all 
over the nation. The affairs of the church were altogether 
neglected; so that in all respects we were; quite out of 
joint. 

I went up with a full resolution to do my country all the 
service I could, and to deal very plainly with the Duke of 
Lauderdale, resolving if I could do no good, to retire from 
all affairs, and to meddle no more in public business. I 
lost indeed my best friend at court. Sir Robert Murray 
died suddenly at that time. He was the wisest, and wor¬ 
thiest man of the age, and was as another father to me. I 
was sensible how much I lost in so critical a conjuncture, 
being bereft of the truest and faithfullest friend I had ever 
known ; and so I saw I was in danger of committing gre^t 
errors, for want of so kind a monitor. 

At my coming to court, Duke Lauderdale took me into 
his closet, and asked me the state of Scotland. I upon that 
gave him a very punctual and true account of it. He seemed 
to think that I aggiavated matters, and asked me, if the 
King should need an army from Scotland to tame those in 
England, whether that might be depended on ? I told him, 
certainly not: the commons in the southern parts were all 
Presbyterians, and the nobility thought they had been ill 
used, and were generally discontented, and only waited for 
an occasion to shew it. .He said, he was of another mind, 
the hope of the spoil of England would fetch them all in. I 
answered, the King was ruined if ever he trusted to that; 
and I added, that with relation to other more indifferent per^ 
sdns, who might be otherwise ready enough to push their 
fotttmes, \wthoat any anxious inquiries into the grounds 
th^y WeftLon,.yet ev^5n these would not trtlst the King, since 
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he had so lately said, he would stick to his declaratiou, and 
yet had so soon after given it up. He said, hinc illcB la- 
cryrnce: but the King was forsaken in that matter, for none 
stuck to him but Lord Clifford and himself; and then he set 
himself into a fit of railing at Lord Shaftsbury. 1 was struck 
with this conversation, and by it I clearly saw into the des¬ 
perate designs of the court, which were as foolish as they 
were wicked ; for I knew, that upon the least disorder in 
England, they were ready in Scotland to have broke out into 
a rebellion: so far were they from any inclination to have 
assisted the King in the mastering of England. I wa» 
much perplexed in myself what I ought to do, whether I 
ought not to have tried to give the King a truer view of our 
all'airs; but I resolved to stay for a fit opportunity. I tried 
the Dutchess of Lauderdale, and set before her the injus¬ 
tice and oppression that Scotland was groaning under; but 
I saw she got too much by it to be any way concerned at it. 

They talked of going down to hold a session of parliament 
in Scotland : 1 warned them of their danger; but they des¬ 
pised all I could say: only great offers were made to myself 
to make me wholly theirs, which made no impression on me^. 

He carried me to the King, and proposed the licensing The Kio^ 
my Memoirs to him. The King bid me bring them to him, 
and said, he would read them himself. He did read some 
^arts of them, particularly the account I gave of the ill 
conduct of the bishops, that occasioned the beginning of 
the wars, and told me, that he was well pleased with it: he 
was at that time so much offended with the English bishops 
for opposing the toleration, that he seemed much sharpened 
against them: he gave me back my book to carry it to Se¬ 
cretary Coventry, in order to, the licensing it. The Secre¬ 
tary said, he would read it all himself; so this obliged me 
to a longer slay than 1 intended. Sir Ellis Leightoun car¬ 
ried me to the Duke of Buckingham, with whom I passed 
almost a whole night, and happened so far to please him, 
that he, who was apt to be fired^with a new acquaintance^ 
gave such a character of me to the King, that ever after 
that he took much notice of me, and said, he would hear 
me preach: he seemed well pleased with my sermon, and 
spoke of it in a strain that drew much envy on me. 

He ordered me to be sworn a chaplain, and admitted me And ihewed 
to a long private audience, that lasted above an hour^ in ” 00 ^*** 
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which I took all the freedom with him that I thought be¬ 
came my profession. He run me into a long discourse 
about the authority of the church, which he thought we made 
much of in our disputes with the dissenters, and then took 
it all away when we dealt with the papists. I saw plainly 
what he aimed at in this, and T quickly convinced him, that 
there was a great difference between an authority of go¬ 
vernment in things indifferent, and a pretence to infallibi¬ 
lity. He complained heavily of the bishops for neglecting 
the true concerns of the church, and following courts so 
much, and being so engaged in parties. I went through 
some other things with relation to his course of life, and 
entered into many particulars with much freedom: he bore 
it all very well, and thanked me for it; some things he free¬ 
ly condemned, such as living with another man’s wife; 
other things he excused, and thought God would not damn 
a man for a little irregular pleasure. He seemed to take 
all I had said very kindly; and, during my stay at court, he 
used me in so particular a manner, that I was considered 
as a man growing into a high degree of favour. 

At the same time Lord Ancram, a Scotch earl, but of a 
small fortifne, and of no principles, either as to religion or 
virtue, whose wife was a papist, and himself a member of 
the House of Commons, told the Duke that I had a great 
interest in Scotland, and might do him service in that king-^, 
dom. He depended on Duke Lauderdale, but hated him, 
because he did nothing for him. We were acquainted there; 
and, he having studied the most divinity of any man of qua¬ 
lity I ever knew, we found many subjects of discourse: he 
saw I did not flatter Duke Lauderdale, and he fancied he 
might make a tool of me; so he seemed to wonder that I 
had not been carried to wait on the Duke, and brought me 
a message from him, that he Would be glad to sec me; and 
upon that he carried me to him. The Duke received me very 
graciously. Lord Ancram had a mind to engage me to give 
him an account of the affairs of Scotland, but I avoided 
that, and very bluptly entered into much discourse with him 
about matters of religion. He «aid some of the common 
things of the necessity of having but one church; otherwise 
we saw what swarms of sects did rise up on our revolt 
from Rome, and these had raised many rebellions, and the 
shedding much blood :*and he named both his father's death, 
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Hiid his great grandmother’s, Mary Queen of Scots. He also 
turned to some passag es in “ Heylin’s History of the Refoif 
Illation,” which he had lying by him; and the passages 
were marked, to shew upon what motives and principles 
men were led into the changes that were then made. I en¬ 
larged upon all these particulars, and shewed him the pro¬ 
gress that ignorance and superstition had made in many 
dark ages, <ind how much bloodshed was occasioned by the 
papal pretensions, for all which the opinion of infallibility 
was a source never to be exhausted ; and I spoke lorig to 
such things as were best suited to his temper, and his capa¬ 
city. I saw Lord Ancram helped him all he could, by 
which I perceived how he made his court; for which, when 
I reproached him afterwards, he said, it was ill breeding, in 
me to press so hard on a prince. The Duke upon this con¬ 
versation expressed such a liking to me, that he ordered 
me to come often to him; and afterwards he allowed me to 
come to him in a private way, as often as I pleased. He 
desired to know the state of affairs in Scotland. I told him 
how little that kingdom could be depended on. I turned the^ 
discourse often to matters of religion: he broke it very gently, 
lor he was not at all rough in private conversation. He 
wished 1 would let tliose matters alone; I might be too hard 
for him, and silence him, but I could never convince him. 
J told him, it was a thing he could never answer to God 
nor the world, that, being born and baptized in our church, 
and having his father’s last orders to continue stedfast in it, 
he had suffered himself to be seduced, and as it were stolen 
out of it, hearing only one side, without offering his scru¬ 
ples to our divines, or hearing what they had to say in an¬ 
swer to them, and that he was now so fixed in his popery, 
that he would not so much as examine the matter: he said 
to me, he had often picqueered out (that was his word) on 
Sheldon, and some other bishops, by whose answers he could 
not but conclude, that they were much nearer the church of 
Rome, than some of us young mqn were. 

Stillingfleet had a little before this time published a book 
of the idolatry and fanaticism of the church of Rome. Upon 
that the Duke said, he asked Sheldon, if it was the doctrine 
of the church of England, that Roman catholics were idola¬ 
ters ; who answered him, it was not; but that young men of 
parts would be popular, and such « charge was the way 
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to it. He at that time shewed me the Dutchess’s paper^ that 
has since been printed; it was all writ with her own hand: 
he gaTe me leave to read it twice over, but would not suffer 
me to copy it; and upon the mention made in it of her hav¬ 
ing spoke to the bishops concerning some of her scruples, 
and that she had such answers from them as confirmed and 
heightened them, I went from him to Morley, as was said 
formerly, and had from him the answer there s^t down. I 
asked the Duke’s leave to bring Dr. Stillingfleet to him: he 
was averse to it; and said, it would make much noise, and 
could do no good. I told him, even the noise would have 
a good effect; it would' shew he was not so obstinate, but 
that he was willing to hear our divines. I pressed it much; 
for it became necessary to me, on my own account, to clear 
myself from the suspicion of popery, which this extraordi¬ 
nary favour had drawn upon me. I at last prevailed with 
the Duke to consent to it, and he assigned an hour of 
audience. Stillingfleet went very readily, though he had 
no hopes of success. We were about two hours with him, 
and went over most of the points of controversy. Stilling¬ 
fleet thought the point ^that would go the easiest, and be 
the best understood by him, was the papal pretensions to 
a'power over princes in deposing them, and giving their 
dominions to others; and upon that he shewed him, that 
popery was calculated to make the pope the sovereign of 
Ull'Dhristendom. The Duke shifted the discourse from 
one point to another, and did not seem to believe the 
matters of fact and history alleged by us : so we desired 
he would cUll for some priests, and hear us discourse of 
those matters with them in his presence. He declined this, 
and said it would make a noise. He assured us, he de¬ 
sired .mothing but to follow his own conscience, which he 
imposed on nobody else; and that he would never attempt 
to alter the established religion. He loved to repeat this 
often: but T^hen l was alone with him, I warned him of the 
great difficulties his religion was like td cast him into. 
This was no good argument to make him change; but it 
vtas certainly a very good argument to* make him consider 
tfie’^matter so w61l, that he might be sure he was in the right. 
He objected to me the doctrine of the church of England 
in‘tte point of submisi^ion, and of passive obedience: I 
tdfd 'fen, therc^as no fensting to a disputalde opinion; 
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there were also distinctions and reserves, even in those 
who had asserted these points the most; and it was very 
certain, that when men saw a visible danger of being first 
undone, and then burnt, they would be inclined to the 
shortest way of arguing, and to save themselves the best 
way they could: interest and self-preservation were power¬ 
ful motives. He did very often assure me, he was against 
all violent methods, and all persecution for conscience 
sake; and was better furnished to speak well on that head 
than on any other. I told him, all he could say that way 
would do him little service; for the words of princes were 
looked on as arts to lay men asleep;, and they had gene¬ 
rally regarded them so little themselves, that they ought 
not to expect that others should have great regard to them. 

I added, he was now of a religion in which others had the 
keeping of his conscience, who would now hide from him 
this point of their religion, since it was not safe to own it, 
till they had it in their power to put it in practice; and, 
whenever that time should come, I was sure that the prin¬ 
ciples of their church must Carry him to all tlie extremities , 
of extirpation. I carried a volume of Judge Crook’s (o 
him,^in which it is reported, that King James had once in 
council complained of a slander cast on him, as if he was 
inclined to change his religion; and had solemnly vindi¬ 
cated himself from the imputation; and prayed, that if any 
should ever spring out of his loins that should maintain 
any other religion than that which he truly maintained an^ 
professed, that God would take him out of the world. He 
read it, but it made no impression; and when I urged him 
with some things in his father’s book, he gave me the account 
ofit that was formerly mentioned. He entered into great free¬ 
dom with me about all his affairs; and he shewed me the 
journals he took of business every day with his own hand; 
a method, he said,'that the Earl of Clarendon had set him 
on. The Dutchess had began to write his life: he shewed 
me a part of it hi a thin volume in folio: I read some of it, 
and found it writ with a great deal of spirit. He told me, 
he intended to trust me with his journals, that I might draw 
a history out of them; and thus, in a few weeks time, I 
had got far into his confidence. He did also allow me to 
speak to him of the irregularities of his life, some of which 
he very freely confessed; and when Purged him how such 
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a course of lii'e did agree with the zeal he sliewed in hijf 
religion; he answered. Must a man be of nO religion unless 
he is a saint? Yet he bore my freedom very gently, and 
seemed to like me the better for it. My favour with him 
grew to be the observation of the whole court: Lord An- 
cram said, I might be what I pleased, if I would be a little 
solter in the points of religioui Sir Ellis Leightoun brought 
me a message from F. Sheldon, and some of his priests, 
assuring me, they heaid so well of me, that, they offered me 
their service. He pressed me to improve my present ad¬ 
vantages to the making my fortune: the see of Durham 
was then vacant; and he was confident it would be no 
hard matter for me to compass it: but I had none of those 
views, and so was not moved by them. The Duke of 
Buckingham asked me, what I meant in being so much 
about the Duke ? If I fancied I could change him in point 
of religion, I knew him and the world very little; if I had 
a mind to raise myself, a sure method for that was, to talk 
to him of the Reformation, as a thing done in heat and 
haste, and that in a calmer time it might be fit to review it 
all. He said, I needed go no farther; for such an intima¬ 
tion would certainly raise me. And when I was positive 
not to enter into such a compliance, he told me, he knew 
courts better than I did: princes thought their favours 
were no ordinary things; they expected great submissions 
in return; otherwise they thought they were despised; and 
I would feel the ill effects of the favour I then had, if I did 
not strike into some compliances; and, since I was re¬ 
solved against these, he advised me to withdraw from the 
court: the sooner the better. I imputed this to his hatred 
of the Duke: but I found afterwards the advice was sound 
and good. I likewise saw those things in the Duke’s tem¬ 
per, from which I concluded I could pot maintain an in¬ 
terest in him long. He was for subjects submitting in all 
thipgs to the King’s notions; and thought that all who op¬ 
posed him, or his minisfiirs in parliament, were rebels in 
their hearts; and he hated all popular things, as below the 
dignity of a king. He was much sharpened at that time 
by the proceedings of the House of Commons, 
flic puke's In the former session it was known that he was treating 
^ marriage with the Archdul chess; and yet no address was 
made to the King to hinder his marrying a papist. His 
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honour was not then engaged: so it had been seasonable, 
and to good purpose, to have moved in it then; but now he 
was married by proxy, and Lord Peterborough had brought 
the lady to Paris; yet the House of Commons resolved to 
follow the pattern the King of France had lately set. He 
treated with the Elector Palatine i'or a marriage between his 
brother and the Elector’s daughter, in which one of the con¬ 
ditions agreed to was, that she should enjoy the freedom of 
her religion, and have a private oratory for the exercise of 
it. When she came on her way as far as Metz, an order 
was sent to stop her till she w^as better instructed: upon 
which she changed, at Ifeast as to outward appearance. It 
is true, the court of France gave it out that the Elector had 
consented to this method for the saving his own honour; 
and he had given the world cause to believe he was capa¬ 
ble of that, though he continued openly to deny it. The 
Ifouse of Commons resolved to follow this precedent, and 
to make an address to the King, to stop the Princess of 
Modena’s coming to England till she should change her re¬ 
ligion. Upon this the Duke moved the King to prorogue ^ 
the parliament for a week, and a commission was ordered 
tor it. The Duke went to the House on that day, to press 
the calling up the Commons before they could have time to 
go on to business. Some peers were to be brought in. The 
Duke pressed Lord Shaftsbury to put that off, and to pro¬ 
rogue the parliament. He said coldly to him, there was no 
fiaste. But the Commons made more haste: for they quickly 
came to a vote for stopping the marriage; and by this means 
they were engaged, (having put such an affront on the Duke) 
to proceed farther. He presently told me how the matter 
went, and how the Lord Chancellor had used him: he was 
confident thfe King would take the seals from him, if he 
could not manage the sessions so as to procure him money, 
of which there was indeed small appearance. I told him I 
looked on that as a fatal thing, if the Commons began once 
to affront him: fliat would have afsad train of consequences, 
us soon as they thought it necessary for their own preserva¬ 
tion, to secure themselves from falling under his revenges. 
He said, he was resolved to stand his ground, and to sub¬ 
mit to the King in every thing: he would never take off an 
tmemy; but he would let all the world see that he was ready 
lo forgive every one that should come off from his opposir 
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1673. tion, and make applications to him. When the week of the 
prorogation was ended^ the session was opened by a speech 
of the King’s, which had such various strains in it, that it 
was plain it was made l>y different persons. The Duke told 
me that Lord Clarendon during his favour had penned all 
the King’s speeches : but that now they were composed in 
the cabinet, one minister putting in one period, while 
another made another; so that all was not of a piece. He 
told me Lord Arlington was almost dead with fear: but 
Lord Shaftsbury reckoned himself gone at court, and acted 
more roundly. In his speech he studied to correct his 
Delenda est Carthago,” applying it to the Loevestein party, 
whom he called the Carthaginians: but this made him as 
ridiculous as the other made him odious. The House of 
Commons took up again the matter of the Duke’s marriage, 
and moved for an address about it; but, it was said, the 
King’s honour was engaged, Yet they addressed to him 
against it; but the King made them no answer. By that 
time I had obtained a licence of Secretary Coventry for my 
book, which the King said should be printed at his charge. 

A pallia- But now I must give an account of a storm raised against 

Scotland, myself, the effects of which were very sensible to me for 
many years. The Duke of Lauderdale had kept the Scotch 
nation in such a dependance on himself, that he was not 
pleased with any of them that made an acquaintance in 
England, and least of all in the court: nor could he endure 
that any of them .should apply themselves to the King or the 
Duke, but through him; so he looked on the favour 1 had 
got into with a very jealous eye. His Dutchess questioned 
me about it. Those who know what court jealousies are, 
will easily believe that I must have said somewhat to satisfy 
them, or break with them. I told her what was very true 
as to the Duke, that my conversation with him was about 
religion; and that with the King 1 had talked of the course 
of life he led. I observed a deep jealousy of me in them 
both; especially because I could not go with them {o Scot¬ 
land. I said I would follow as soon as the Secretary would 
dispatch me; and as soon as that was done I took post, and 
by a great fall of snow was stopped by the way. Bull un¬ 
happily got to Edinburgh the night before the pailiament 
met. Duke Hamilton, and many others, told me how 
strangely Duke Lauderdale talked of my interest at court; 
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as if I was ready to turn papist Duke Hamilton also told 1673. 
me, they were resolved next day to attack Duke Lauderdale 
and his whole administration in parlieiment. I was troubled 
at this; and argued with him against the fitness of it all I 
could; but he said he was engaged: the Earls of Rothes, 

Argyle, and Tweedale, and all the cavalier party had pro¬ 
mised to stick by him. I told him what afterwards happened, 
that most of these would make their own terms, and leave 
him in the lurch; and the load would lie on him. When 1 
saw the thing was past remedy, I resolved to go home and 
follow my studies, since I could not keep Duke Lauderdale 
and him any longer in a good understanding. 

Next day, when the parliament was opened, the King's a 
letter was read, desiring their assistance in carrying on the a^aTnst Uu- 
war Avith Holland, and assuring them of his affection to them derdaie. 
in very kind words. This was seconded by Duke Lauder¬ 
dale in a long speech; and.immediately it was moved to 
appoint a committee to prepare an answer to the King's let¬ 
ter, as was usual. Duke Hamilton moved, that the state of 
the nation might be first considered, that so they might see - 
what grie\"anccs they had: and he hinted at some. And 
then, as it had been laid, about twenty men, one after 
another, spoke to several particulars Some mentioned the 
salt, others the tobacco, and the brandy: some complaftied 
of the administration of justice, and others of the coin. 

With this the Duke of Lauderdale was struck, as one dead; 
for he had raised his credit at court by the opinion of his 
having all Scotland in his hand, and in a dependance on 
him: so a discovery of this want of credit with us he saw 
must sink him there. He had not looked for this; though 
I had warned him of a great deal of it. But he, reflecting on 
that, and on the credit I had got at court, and on the haste 
I made in my journey, and my coming critically the night 
before the session opened; he laid all this together, and fan¬ 
cied I was sent on design, as the agent of the party, and 
that the licenjfing my book wa» only a blind: he believed 
Sir Robert Murray had laid it, and that the Earl of Shafts- 
bury had managed it. And because it was a common arti¬ 
fice of King Charles's ministers, to put the miscarriage of 
affairs upon some accident that had not been foreseen by 
them, but should be provided against for the future; he as¬ 
sured the King that 1 had been the incendiary, that 1 had 
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1673. my uncle’s temper in me, ^nd that I must be subdued> 
otherwise I would embroil all his affairs. The King took 
all things of that kind easily from his ministers, without 
hearing any thing to the contrary: for he was wont to say, 
all apologies were lies: upon which one said to him once, 
then he would always believe the first lie. But all this was 
much increased, when Duke Lauderdale upon his coming 
up told the King, that I had boasted to his wife of the free¬ 
dom that I had used with him, upon his course of life. 
With this the King was highly offended: or at least he made 
much use of it to justify many hard things that he said of 
me: and for many years he allowed himself a very free 
scope in talking of me. I was certainly to blame for the 
fVeedom I had used with the Dutchess of Lauderdale: but I 
was surprised by her question: and I could not bring my¬ 
self to tell a lie : so I had no other shift ready to satisfy her. 
But the Duke kept up still a very good opinion of me. I 
went home to Glasgow, where I prosecuted my studies till 
the June following, when I went again to London. 

^ Dukc Laudcrdalc put off the session of parliament for 
grieTHDces some time, and called a council, in which he said, great 
in council, complaints had been made in parliament of grievances: he 
had full authority to redress them all in the King’s name; 
therefore he charged the privy counsellors to lay all things 
of that kind before that board, and not to carry them before 
any other assembly, till they saw what redress was to be 
had there. Duke Hamilton said, the regular way of com¬ 
plaints was to make them in parliament, which only could 
redress them effectually; since the putting them down by 
the Authority of council, was only laying them aside for a 
while, till a fitter opportunity was found to take them up 
again. Upon this Duke Lauderdale protested, that he was 
ready in the King’s name to give the subject ease and free^ 
dom, and that those who would not assist and concur with 
him in this, were wanting in duty and respect to the King; 
and since he saw the matter of the salt, the tobacco, and the 
brandy, had raised much clamour, he would quash these. 
But the party had a mind to have the instruments of their 
oppression punished, as well as the« oppression itself re- 
jmoved; and were resolved to have these things condemned 
by some exemplary punishments, and to pursue Duke Lau¬ 
derdale and his party with this clamour. 
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Next session of parliament new/complaints were offered. *674. 
Duke Lauderdale said, these ought to be made first to the Ad!*^ 
lords of the articles, to whom all petitions and motions 
ought to be made first; and that they were the only judges, th® arti* i.*«. 
what matters were fit to be brought into parliament. The 
other side said, they were only a committee of parliament, 
to put motions into the form of acts; but that the parlia¬ 
ment had still an entice authority to examine into the state 
of the nation. In this debate, they had the reason of things 
on their side; but the words of the act favoured Duke Lau¬ 
derdale : so he lodged it now where he wished it might be, in 
a point of prerogative. Ho valued himself to the King on 
this, that he had drawn the act that settled the power of the 
lords of the articles; who being all upon the matter named 
by the King, it was of great concern to him to maintain that, 
as the check upon factious spirits there; which would be 
no sooner let go, than the parliament of Scotland would 
grow as unquiet, as a House of Commons was in England : 
that was a consideration which at this time had gi eat weight 
with the King. I now return to give an account of this " 
year’s session in England. 

In the beginning of it, the Duke ofOnnond, the Earls ofThc pro- 
Shaftsbury and Arlington, and Secretary Coventry, offered 
an advice to the King, for sending the Duke for some time mentof Ktig- 
from the court, as a good expedient both for himself and the 
Duke. The King hearkened so far to it, that he sent them 
to move it to the Duke. He was highly incensed at it: he 
said he would obey all the King’s orders, but would look on 
those as his enemies, who offered him such advices; and he 
never forgave this to any of them; no not to Coventry' for 
all his good opinion of him. He pressed the King vehe¬ 
mently to take the seals from the Earl of Shaftsbury; so it 
was done: and they were given to Finch, then attorney- 
general, made afterwards Earl of Nottingham. He was a Ffech’* 
man of probity, and well versed in the laws; he was long 
much admired for his eloquence f but it was laboured and 
affected: and he saw it much despised before he died. He 
had no soit of knowledge in foreign affairs; and yet he loved 
to talk of them perpetually; by which he exposed himself 
to those who understood them. He thought he was bound 
to justify the court in all debates in the House of Lord*, 
which he did with the vehemence of a pleader, rather than 
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im. with the solemnity of a senator. He was an incorrupt judge: 
and in his court he could resist the strongest applications, 
even from the King himself, though he did it no where else. 
He was too eloquent on the bench, in the House of Lords, 
and in common conversation. One thing deserves to be re¬ 
membered of him: he took great care of filling the church 
livings, that belonged to the seal, with worthy men: and he 
obliged them all to residence. Lord Shaftsbury was now at 
liberty to open himself against the court, which he did with 
as little reserve as decency. 

The House of Commons were resolved to fall on all the 
ministry. They began with Duke Lauderdale, and voted 
an address to remove him from the King’s councils and 
presence for ever. They went next upon the Duke of 
Buckingham; and, it being mov^d, in his name, that the 
House would hear him, he was sufiered to come to the 
House. The first day of his being before them lie fell into 
such a disorder, that he pretended he was taken ill, and 
desired to be admitted again. Next day he was more com¬ 
posed. He Justified his own designs, laying all the ill 
c'ounsels upon others, chiefly on Lord Arlington, intimat¬ 
ing plainly that the root of all errors was in the King and 
the Duke. He said hunting was a good diversion; but if a 
man would hunt with a brace of lobsters, he would have 
but ill sport. He had used that %ure to myself, but had 
then applied it to Prince Rupert and Lord Arlington; but it 
was now understood to go higher. His speech signified 
nothing towards the saving of himself; but it lost him the 
King’s favour so entirely, that he never recovered it after¬ 
wards. Lord Arlington was next attacked: he appeared 
also before the Commons, and spoke much better than was 
expected; he excused himself, but without blaming the 
King: Rud this had so good an effect, that though he, as 
secretary of state, was more exposed than any other, by 
the many warrants and orders he had signed, yet he was 
acquitted, though by a small majority. But the care, he 
took to preserve himself, and his success in it, lost him his 
high favour with the King, as the Duke was out of mea¬ 
sure offended at him: so he quitted his post, and was made 
lord chamberlain. 

The House of Commons was resolved to force the King 
to a peace with the butch. The court of France recalled 
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Croissy, finding that the Duke was offended at his being 
led by Lord Arlington. Rouvigny was sent over; a man 
of great practice in business, and in all intrigues. He was 
still a firm protestant, but in all otlicr respects a very dex¬ 
terous courtier, and one of the greatest statesmen in Eu¬ 
rope. He had the appointments of an ambassador, but 
would not take the character, that he might not have a cha¬ 
pel, and mass said in it. Upon his coming over, as he him¬ 
self told me, he found all the ministers of the allies were 
% perpetually plying the members of the House of Commons 
witli their memorials. He knew he could gain nothing on 
them ; so he never left the King. Llie King was in great peace con- 
perplexity : he would have done any thing, and parted with the states. * 
any persons, if that would have procured him money for 
canying on the war : but lie saw liltle appearance of that. 

He found he ^vas indeed at the mercy of the states : so 
Lord Arlington pressed the Spanish ministers to prevail 
with the states and the Prince of Orange, to get a propo¬ 
sition for a peace to be set on fool. And that it might have 
some shew^ of a peace both begged and bought, he pro¬ 
posed that a sum of money should be oflered the King by the 
slates, which should be made over by him to the Prince for 
the payment ot“the debt lie owed him, Rouvigny pressed the 
King imicl) to give his parliament all satisfaction in points 
of religion. The King answered him, if it w as not for his 
brother s folly, (‘^ la sottise <lc mon frere,^’) be w ould get out 
of all his ditliculties. Rouvigny drew a memorial for in¬ 
forming the House of Commons of the modesty of his mas¬ 
ter s pretensions : for now the French King was sensible 
of his errors in making such high demands as he had made 
at Utrecht, and was endeavouring to get out of the war on 
easier terms. The states committed a great error in desir¬ 
ing a peace with England, without d(;siring at the same 
time that the King should enter into the alliance for reduc¬ 
ing the French to the terms of the triple alliance. But the 
Prince of Orange thought, that if he coiild once separate 
the King from his alliance witlf FVance, the other point 
would be soon brought about. And the states were much 
set on the having a peace with England, hoping then both 
to be freed of the great trouble of securing the coast at a 
A'ust charge, and also by the advantage of their fleet to 
ruin the trade and to insult the coast of France. The states 
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did this winter confer a new and extraordinary dignity on 
the Prince of Orange. They made him hereditary stadt- 
holder: so that this was entailed on him and his issue-male. 
Ife had in a year and a half’s time j^hanged the whole face 
of their affairs. He had not only taken Naerden, which 
made Amsterdam easy, but, by a very bold undertaking, 
he had gone up the Rhine to Bon, and had taken it in a 
very few days; and in it had cut off the supplies that the 
French sent down to their garrisons on the Rhine and the 
isel: so that the French, finding they could not subsist 
longer there, were now resolved to evacuate all those 
places, and the three provinces of which they were pos¬ 
sessed, which they did a few months after. An alliance 
was also made with the Emperor: and by this means both 
the Elector of Cologne and the Bishop of Munster were 
brought to a peace with the states. The Elector of Branden- 
burgh was likewise returning to the alliance with the states : 
for in the treaty, to which he was forced to submit with Tu- 
reime for a truce of a year, he had put an article reserving 
to himself a liberty to act in concurrence with the empire, 
according to such resolutions* as should be taken in the 
diet. This change of the affairs of the states had got the 
Prince of Orange the affections of the people to such a 
degree, that he could have obtained every thing of them 
that he would have desired; and even the loss of so im¬ 
portant a place as Maestricht was not at all charged on him: 
so he brought the states to make applications to the King 
*in the style of those who begged a peace, though it was 
visible they could have forced it. In conclusion, a pro- 
jeef of a peace with England was fonned, or rather the 
peace of Breda was writ over again, with the offer of two or 
300,000/. for the expense of the war. And the King signed 
it at Lord Arlington’s office. 

He came up immediately into the drawing-room, where 
seeing Rouvigny, he took him aside, and told him, he had 
, been doing a thing that jvent more against his heart, than 

the losing of his right hand: he had signed a peace with the 
Dutch, the p'roject being brought him by the Spanish am¬ 
bassador: he saw nothing could content the House of 
Commons, or draw money from them; and Loyd Arlington 
had pressed him so hard, that he had stood out till he was 
weary of his life. He saw it was impossible for him to carry 
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on the war without supplies, of which it was plain he could 
have no hopes. Rouvigny told him, what was done could 
not be helped; but he would let him see how faithfully he became tbe^ 
would serve him on this occasion: he did not doubt but tbepeace, 
his master would submit all his pretensions to him, and 
make him the arbiter and mediator of the peace. This the 
King received with great joy; and said, it would be the 
most acceptable service that could be done him. The 
French resolved upon this to accept of the King’s media- 
' tion; and so the King got out of the war very little to his 
honour, having both engaged in it upon unjust grounds, 
and managed it all along with ill conduct and bad success; 
and now he got out of it in so poor and so dishonourable a 
manner, that with it he lost his credit both at home and abroad. 

Yet he felt little of all this; he and his brother were now at 
their ease. Upon this, the parliament was quickly pro¬ 
rogued, and the court delivered itself up again to its ordinary 
course of sloth and luxury. But Lord Arlington, who had 
brought all this about,^ was so entirely lost by it, that 
tliough he knew too much of tlie s(;cret to be ill used, yet . , 
he could never recover the ground he had lost. 

The Dutchess of York came over that winter;* she was ^b® 
then very young, about sixteen, but of a full growth: she character.^ 
was a graceful person, with a good measure of b(^auty, and 
so much wit and cunning, that during all this reign she be¬ 
haved herself in so obliging a manner, and seemed so in¬ 
nocent and good, that she gained upon all that came near 
her, and possessed them with such impressions of her, that 
it was long before her behaviour after she was a queen 
could make tliem change their thoughts of her. So artifi¬ 
cially did this young Italian behave herself, that she de¬ 
ceived even the eldest^ and most jealous persons both in 
the court and country. Only sometimes a satirical temper 
broke out too much, which was imputed to youth and wit 
not enough practised in the world. She avoided the ap¬ 
pearances of a v.ealot, or a medrller in business, and gave 
herself up to innocent cheerfulness, and was universally 
esteemed and beloved as long as she was dutchess. 

She had one put about her to be her secretary, Coleman, Coieman’i 
who became so active in the affairs of the party, and ended 
his life so unfortunately, that since I had much conversa¬ 
tion with him, his circumstances may deserve that his cha- 
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ractcr should Ije given though his person did not. I was 
told he was a clergyman’s son; but he was early catched 
by the Jesuits, and bred many years amongtthem. He un- 
derstood the art ot managing controversies, chiefly that 
great one of the authority of the church, better than any of 
their priests. He was a bold man, resolved to raise him¬ 
self, which he did by dedicating himself wholly to the Je¬ 
suits; and so he was raised by them. He had a great 
easiness in writing in several languages, and writ many 
long letters, and was the chief correspondent the party had 
in England. • He lived at a vast expense : and talked in so 
positive a manner, that it looked like one who knew he was 
well supported. I soon saw into his temper, and I warned 
the Duke of it; for I looked on him as a man much liker to 
spoil business than to carry it on dexterously. He got 
into the confidence of P. Fcrricr, the King of France’s 
confessor, and tried to get into the same pitch of coRfidence 
with P. de la Chaise, who succeeded hiin in that post. He 
went about every where, even to the jails among the cri- 
ntinals, to make proselytes. He dealt much both in the 
giving and taking of bribes. JBut now the affairs of Eng¬ 
land w ere calmed, I look again to Scotland, which was yel 
in a storm. 

Tiip afTairs King w lit to Duke Hamilton to come up: and, when 

o . cu an . Lord Twcedalc arrived, Uiey were so well received, 

that they hoped to carry their point; but the King’s design 
in this was, that if he could have brought the House of 
Commons to have given money, he was resolved to have 
parted wilh Duke Lauderdale, and have employed them: 
and his kind usage of them was on design to persuade the 
Commons to use liimself better, by shewing that he was 
ready to comply with them. He gave them so good a 
hearing, that they thought they had fully convinced him: 
and he blamed them only for not complaining to himself of 
those grievances: but, as soon as he saw it was to no pur¬ 
pose to look for money from the House of Commons, and 
had signed the peace, he sent them down with full assu¬ 
rances that all things should be left to the judgment of the 
parliament. Tliey came down through the greatest fall of 
snow that has been in all my life-time. When they got 
” home, instead of a session, there was an order for a proro- 
pio^ogucd. gation; which gave*such an universal discontent, th^t many 
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oflcred at very extravagant propositions, for destroying ^^74. 
Duke Lauderdale and\ill his parly. Duke Hamilton, who 
told me this s^Dme years after, when an act of grace was 
published*, was neither so bac| nor so bold as to hearken to 
these. The King writ him a cajoling letter, desiring him 
to come up once more, and to refer all matters to him: and 
he assured him he would make up all dilferences. 

In the meanwliile Duke Lauderdale took all possible 
methods to become more popular. He connived at the in¬ 
solence of the Presbyterians, who took possession of one 
of the vacant churches of Edinburgh, and preached in it for 
some moiitlis. The Earl of Argyle, and Sir James Dal- 
rymple, were the men on whom the presbyterians depended 
most. Duke Lauderdale returned to his old kindness with , 
the former: and Lord Argyle was very ready to forget his 
late unkindness; so matters were made up between them. 
Dalrymple was the president of the session, a man of great 
temper, and of a very mild deportment, but a cunning man. 

He was now taken into the chief confidence. He told the 
presbyterians, if they would now support Duke Lauder¬ 
dale, this would remove the prejudice the King had against 
them, as enemies to his service : this wrought on many of 
them. 

What influence soever this might have on the presby- The eiergy 
terians, the strange conduct with relation to them provoked 
the clergy out ol‘ measure. Some hot men, that were not 
preferred as they thought they deserved, grew very muti¬ 
nous, and complained that things were let fall into much 
confusion; and they raised a grievous outcry for the want of 
a national synod, to regulate our worship and government: 
and so moved in the diocesan synods, that a petition should 
be ofiered to the privy council, setting forth the necessity 
of having a national synod. I liked no part of this. 1 
knew the temper of our clergy too well to depend much on 
them; therefore I went out of the way on purpose when 
our synod w^s to meet. Petitions were offered for a na¬ 
tional synod, which was thought an innocent thing: yet, it 
being done on design to heighten the fermentation the 
kingdom was in, great exceptions were taken to it. One 
bishop, and four of the clergy, were turned out by an order 
f rom the King, pursuant to the act asserting the supremacy. 

After a year, upon their submission, they were restored: 
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though T was not at all concerned in this (for I was ever 
of Na/ianzen’s opinion, who never wished to see any more 
synods of the clergy); yet the King was made believe, that 
I had laid the wholematter, even though I did i\pt appear 
in any part of it. 

Another disorder broke out, which had greater effects, A 
cause being judged in the supreme court of session, the 
party appealed to the parliament. This was looked on as 
a high contempt, done on design to make the parliament a 
court of judicature, that so there might be a necessity of 
frequent parliaments; so the judges required all the law¬ 
yers to condemn this, as contrary to law. And they had 
the words of a law on their side : tor there lay no such ap¬ 
peal as stopped process, nor was there a writ of error in 
their law : but, upon petitions, parliaments had, though but 
seldom, reviewed and reversed the judgment of the courts; 
so the debate lay about the sense of the word ‘‘ appeal.” 
Sir George Lockhart, brother to the ambassador, was the 
most learned lawyer, and the best pleader I have ever yet 
known in any nation; and he had all the lawyers almost in 
a dcpendance on him. He was engaged with the party, and 
resolved td stand it out. The King sent down an order to 
put all men from the bar that did not condemn appeals; 
and, when that wrought not on them, they were by procla¬ 
mation banished Edinburgh, and twelve miles about it: and 
a new day was assigned them for making their submission; 
file King in a very unusual style declaring, on the word of 
a prince, that if they submitted not by that day, they should 
never be again admitted to their practice. They stood it 
out: and the day lapsed without their submitting; yet after¬ 
wards they renounced appeals in the sense of the Roman 
law: and, notwithstanding the unusual threatening in the 
proclamation they were again restored to practice. But 
this made a stop for a whole year in all legal proceedings. 

The government of the city of Edinburgh was not so 
compliant as was expected.; so Duke Laudecdale procured 
a letter from the King to turn out twelve of the chief magis¬ 
trates, and to declare them for ever incapable of all public 
trusts: so entirely had he forgot his complaints formerly 
made against incapacity, even when passed in an act of 
parliament. The boroughs of Scotland have by law a pri¬ 
vilege of meeting onf;e a year in a body, to consider of 
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trade, and of by-laws relating to it. At a convention held 
this- year, a petition was agreed on and sent to the King, 
complaining of some late acts that hindered trade, for the 
repeal of win A there was great need of a session of parlia¬ 
ment : they therefore prayed, that when the King sent down 
a commissioner to hold a session, he might be instructed in 
order to that repeal. This was judged a legal thing by the 
lawyers there; for this was a lawful assembly; they did not 
petition for a parliament, but only for instructions to the 
session: yet it was condemned as seditious; and those 
who promoted it were fined and imprisoned for it. Thus 
Duke Lauderdale was lifted up out of measure, and re¬ 
solved to crush all that stood in his way. He was made 
Earl of (Liildford, in England, and had a pension of 3000Z, 

And he let himself loose into a very ungoverned fury. 

When Duke Hamilton, and some other lords, came up, the 
King desired they would put their complaints in writing. 

They said, the laws were so oddly worded, and more oddly 
executed, in Scotland, that the modestest paper they could 
offer might be condemned as leasing-making, and misrepre¬ 
senting the King’s proceedings; so they would not venture 
on it. The King promised them, that no ill uscVshould be 
made of it to their prejudice: but they did not think it safe 
to trust him; for he seemed to be entirely delivered up to 
all Duke Lauderdale’s passions. 

It is no w onder, then, that 1 could not stand before him ; I was dis- 
though at my coming up the Duke of York received 
with great kindness, and told me, how he had got out of 
great difficulties; and added, that the King was very firm 
to him. He commended likewise his mjw Dutchess much: 
he w as troubled at our disorders; he was firm to Duke 
Lauderdale: but he would have endeavoured to reconcile 
matters if there had been room for it. Ho told me, the 
King was highly incensed against me; and was made be¬ 
lieve, that I was the chief spring of all that had happened: 
he Jiimself believ ed me more ini^cent; and said, he would 
endeavour to set me right with him; and he carried me to 
the King, who received me coldly. Some days after, when 
the Duke was a hunting, the Lord Chamberlain told me, he 
liad orders to strike my name out of the list of the chap¬ 
lains; and that the King forbad me the court, and ex¬ 
pected I should go back to Scotland., The Duke seemed 
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troubled, at this, and spoke to the King about it; but Im; 
was positive: yet he admitted me to say to him what I Jiad 
to offer in my own justification. I said all that I thought 
necessary; and appealed to Duke Hamilton, who did me 
justice in it. But the King said, he was afraid I had been 
too busy ; and wished me to go home to Scotland, and be 
more quiet. The Duke upon this told me, that if I went 
home without reconciling myself to Duke Lauderdale, I 
should certainly be shut up in a close prison, where I might 
perhaps lie too long. ‘ This I looked on as a very high 
obligation; so I resigned my employment, and resolved 
to stay in England. I preached in many of the churches 
of London, and was so well received, that it was probable 
I might be accepted of in any that was to be disposed of 
by a popular election: so a church falling to be given in 
that way, the electors had a mind to choose me; but yet 
they wijre not willing to ofi'end tlie court. The Duke spoke 
to Duke Lauderdale, and told him, that he had a mind I 
should be settled in London, and desired he would not 
oppose it: Duke Lauderdale said, all this was a trick of 
tlie party in Scotland, to settle me, that 1 might be a cor¬ 
respondent between the factions in both kingdoms. Yet, 
upon the Duke’s undertaking that 1 should not meddle in 
those matters, he was contented that the King should let 
the electors know, he was not against their choosing me. 
Upon this Duke Lauderdale, seeing what a root I had with 
the Duke, sent a message to me, that if I would promise to 
keep no farther correspondence with Duke Hamilton, I 
should again be restored to his favour. I said, I had pro¬ 
mised the Duke to meddle no more in Scotch affairs ; but 
I could not forsake my friends, nor turn against them. 
By this he judged I was inflexible: so he carried a story 
to the King Ihc very night before the election, that upon 
inquiry was found to be false,, when it was too late to help 
what was done. Upon that fhe King sent a severe mes¬ 
sage to the electors: so J[ missed that, some time 

after a new story was invented, of which Sharp was indeed 
the author, by which the King was made believe, that I 
was possessing both Lords and Commons against Duke 
Lauderdale. Upon that' the King ordered Coventry to 
command me to leave London, and not to come within 
twenty miles of it. The Duke told me what the particulars 
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were, which were all false ; for Lord Faulcotibridge and 1674. 
Lord Carlisle were the lords, into whom it was said I was 
infusing those prejudices. Now, I was known to neither 
of them ; for, though they had desired my acquaintance, I 
had declined it. So I told all this to Secretary Coventry, 
who made report of it to the King in the Duke’s presence; 
and those lords justitied me in the matter. 1 hoped the 
King >vould, upon all this, recal his order; but he would 
not do it: sol asked to have it in writing. The Secretary 
knew it was against law; so he would not do it; but I was 
forbid the court. The Duke brought Duke Lauderdale and 
me once togetlier, to have made us friends; but nothing 
would do unless I would forsake all my friends, and dis¬ 
cover secrets : I said, I knew no wicked ones; and I could 
not break with persons with whom 1 had lived long in great 
friendship. The Duke spoke to the Lord Treasurer, to 
soften Diske Lauderdale with relation to me ; and sent me 
to him. TIi‘ undertook to do it; but said afterwards, Duke 
Lauderdale was intractable. ^ 

Tins \iolent and groundless prosecution lasted some 
months; and, during that time, 1 said to some, that Duke 
Lauderdale had gone so far in opening some wicked de¬ 
signs to me, that T perceived he could not be satisHed, un¬ 
less I w as undone: so I told what was mentioned before, of 
the discours(\s that passed between him and me. This I 
ought not to have done, since they were the ellecis of con¬ 
fidence and friendship; but such a course of provocation 
might have heated a cooler and elder man than 1 was, being 
then but thirty, to forget the caution that I ought to have 
used. The persons who had this from me resolved to make 
use of it against him, in the next session of parliament, for 
which the Eaii of Danby and he were preparing, by turn¬ 
ing to new methods. 

Lord Danby set up to be the patron of the church party, I'lic ruimS- 
arid of the old cavaliers, and Duke Lauderdale joined him- 
self to him. It'was said, the King had all along neglected o.urch 
his best and surest friends; so a new measure was taken up, 
of doing all possible honours to the memory of King Charles 
f. and to all that had been in his interests. A statue of 
brass on horseback, that had been long neglected, was 
bought, and set up at Charing-cross; and a magnificent iii- 
neral was designed for him. The building of St. Faufs, in 
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London, was now set on foot with great zeal. Mdrley, and 
some of the bishops were sent for, and the new ministry 
settled a scheme with them, by which it was offered to crush 
all the designs of popery. The ministers expressed a great 
zeal in this, and openly accused all the former ministers 
for neglecting it so long: but, to excuse this to the Duke, 
they told him, it was a gieat misfortune, that the church 
party and the dissenters were now run into one, that the 
church party must have some content given them, and then 
i a test was to be set on foot, that should for ever shut out 
all dissenters, who were an implacable sort of people. A 
declaration renouncing the lawfulness of resistance in any 
case whatsoever, and an engagement to endeavour no alter¬ 
ation in church or state, was designed to be' a necessary 
! qualification of all that might choose, or be chosen mem- 
.bers of parliament. If this' could be carried, the King’s 
party would be for ever separated from the dissenters, and 
be so much the more united to him. In order to this, it was 
necessary to put out severe orders of council against all 
convicted or suspected papists. The Duke acquainted me 
with this scheme; he disliked it much: he thought this would 
raise the cliurch party too high: he looked on them as in¬ 
tractable in the point of popery: therefore he thought, it 
was better to keep them under, by supporting the papists: 
he looked on the whole project, as both knavish and foolish: 
and upon this he spoke severely of Duke Lauderdale, who 
he saw would do any thing to save himself: he had been 
all along in ill terms, both with Sheldon and Morley; but 
now he reconciled himself to them, he brought Sharp out of 
Scotland, who went about assuring all people, that the par¬ 
ty set against him was likewise set against the church: this, 
though notoriously false, passed for true among strangers; 
and, Leightoun coming up at the year’s end to quit his arch¬ 
bishopric of Glasgow, Burnet had made such submissions 
that he was restored to it: so that wound, which had been 
given to episcopacy in his person, was noVv healed ; and 
Leightoun retired to a private house in Sussex, where he 
lived ten years in a most heavenly manner, and with a 
shining conversation: so now Duke Lauderdale was at the 
head of the church party, 
correspon- Thc court was somcwhat disturbed witli discoveries that 
Utnee with When Sir Joseph Williamson 
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cam© back from Cologne, he secretly met with Wicquefort, J674. 
who has published a work about ambassadors. He was HdKTdis- 
the Dutch secretary, that translated the intelligence that 
came from England; and sometimes tlie originals were lelt 
in his hands. Williamson prevailed with liim to deliver 
these to him; most of them were wit by the Lord Howard’s 
brother, who upon his brother’s death was afterwards Lord 
Howard. He was a man of wit and learning, bol^ and 
poor, who had run through many parlies in religion. In 
Cromwell’s time he was rebaptizcd, mid had preached in 
London. He set up in opposition to Cromwell, as a great 
commonwealth’s man, and did some service in, the restora¬ 
tion, But he was always poor, and ready to engage in any 
thing that was bold. He went over in the beginning of the 
war, and oftered to serve De Wit; but he told me he found 
him a dry man. As soon as the Prince was raised he 
waited on him, and on Fagel; and undertook not only to 
send them good intelligence, but to make a great party for 
them. He pressed the Prince to make a descent on Eng¬ 
land, only to force the King to call a parliament, and to be 
advised by it; and he drew such a manifesto, as he believed 
would be acceptable to the nation. He, and one of the Du 
Moulins, that was in Lord Arlington’s office, joined together, 
and gave the states very good intelligence. Du Moulin, 
fearing that he was discovered, took the alarm in time, and 
got beyond sea. Most of the papers that Wicquefort deli¬ 
vered were of Howard’s writing; so upon his examination 
in the Tower, it appeared they had his letters against him; 
and, when notice was sent of this to Holland, Wicquefort 
was called on to bring before them all the original letters 
that were trusted to him; and, upon his not doing it, he was 
clapped up; and the states sent word to the King, tliat if 
any person suffered in Ihigland on the account of the Jetters 
betrayed by him, his head should go for it. Jlalewyn 
told me, when it was put to the judges, to know what sort 
of crime this could be made, sinpe the papers were given up 
after the peace was concluded, (otherwise the betraying the 
secrets of the state to enemies was a manifest crime) they 
came to this resolution, that as by the Roman law every 
thing was made capital that was contra salutem populi Ro¬ 
mani, so the delivering up such papers was a capital crime. 

This threatening saved Howard. But yet Wicquefort was^ 
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kept very long in prison, and ruined by it. He had a sort 
of a character from one of the princes of Germany, upon 
which he insisted; but the states thought, that his coming 
into their service was the throwing up of that character. 
Jealousies Upon this occasion Carstairs, mentioned in the year 1672, 
Orfuge!^^ was scut ovcr from Holland to England; and he was seized 
on with a paper of instructions, that were drawn so darkly, 
that po wonder if they gave a jealousy of some ill designs 
then on foot. The Prince said, when asked about it, that it 
was only meant for a direction for carrying on the levies of 
some regiments, that the King had allowed the Dutch to 
make in Scotland, which the King did the better to excuse 
his lotting so many continue in the French service. How¬ 
soever, mention being made of money to be paid, and of 
men to be raised, and a compliment being ordered to be 
made to Duke Hamilton, this looked suspicious. Howard 
had confessed all he knew upon promise of pardon; so that 
and this laid together gave the court some apprehensions. 
Duke Lauderdalt‘ made use of it to heighten the King’s ill 
opinion of the party against him; and, because Lieutenant- 
General Drummond was of all the military men he that had 
the best capacity, and the greatest reputation, he moved 
that he might be secured. The method he took in doing it, 
shewed that he neither suspected him, nor regarded the 
Dftimiuoud law. The ancient method was to require men to render 
lo^prisor^ themselves prisoners by such a day. This was a snare to 
many, who, though innocent, yet hating restraint went out 
of the way, and were proceeded against by an outlawry: 
but an act of parliament had been made, condemning that 
method for the future; yet Duke Lauderdale resolved to 
follow it; and Drummond, knowing his innocence, rendered 
himself as required; and was kept a year in a very cold and 
inconvenient prison, at Dunbarton, on the top of a high 
rock. This coming after a whole life of loyalty and zeal, 
was thought a very extraordinary reward for such high 
pretensions*. 

One thing on this occasion may be fit to be told. Lord 
Kincardin had served Duke Lauderdale faithfully, even 
longer than he could do with a good conscience: for he had 
stuck to him, and was left by him with the King, when he 
went to . Scotland, who knew well with how much zeal he 
had supported his interest, and excused his faults. When 
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Duke Lauderdale was hotly pushed at, he then promised to 
all his IViends, that he would avoid all former errors, if he 
^ot out of his trouble: and that made Lord Kincardin so 
earnest to serve him. Hut when he saw into how much 
fury he was running*, he tried to liave persuaded him to more 
temper, but found it was in vain. Then he confessed to 
me that I had judged truer than he had done ; for,l believed 
he would grow worse than ever. When Lord Kincardin 
found he could not hinder things in private, he opposed 
them in council: and so tlicy broke with him. Jle came 
up to justify himself to the King, who minded Ihose matters 
very little; but thought it was necessary to give a lull scope 
to Duke Lauderdale’s motions, who had told the King there 
was a spirit of Tcbellion that rim through all sorts of people, 
and that was to be subdued by acts of power, though per- 
liaps neither legal nor just: and when that evil spirit was 
once broken, then it would be lit to return to more legal 
and moderate counsels. So Lord Kincardin found there 
was no arguing with the King upon particulars ; therefore 
he begged leave to stay some time at'court, that he might 
not be obliged to oppose that, which the King was made 
believe bis service required. The King consented to this; 
and upon all occasions used him very well. J)ukc Lau¬ 
derdale could not bear that, and pressed the King often to 
command him home, which he refused to do. Once he 
urged it w ith miicli vehemence : and the King answered as 
positively, that he saw no reason for it, and he would not 
do it. Upon, this he came home as in a fit of distraction, 
and was gathering together all his commissions to deliver 
them up to the Kiiig. Upon that the Marquis of Athol, who 
was then in high favour with him, went to the King, and 
told him that he had sent Duke Lauderdale home half dead, 
and half mad, and begged the King to take pity on him. So 
the King sent a message to Lord Kincardin, ordering him 
to go home. This Lord Athol himself told me afterwards. 

Towards thd end of summer •the battle of Seneff was The lunde 
fought; in the beginning of which the French had a great 
advantage; but the Prince of Conde pushed it too far: 
and tile Prince of Orange engaged the whole army with 
so much bravery, that it appeared that the Dutch army was 
now brought to another state than he had found it in. He 
charged himself in many places, with too great a neglect 
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1674. of his person, considering how much depended upon it. 
He once was engaged among a body of French, thinking 
they were his own men, and bid them charge: they told 
him they had no more powder: he, perceiving they were 
none of his men, with great presence of mind got out of 
their hands, and brought up a body of his army to charge 
them, who quickly routed them. The action in the after¬ 
noon recovered the loss that was made in the morning, and 
possessed all the world, the Prince of Conde in particular, 
with a great esteem of the Prince’s conduct and courage. 
I will say little of foreign affairs, because there are many 
copious accounts of them in print; and I can add little 
to them. With relation to the battle of Seneff, the Prince 
himself told me, that the diiy before he saw a capuchin 
that came over from the French army, and had a long con- 
vci-sation with Zouch, the Emperor’s general, who behaved 
himself so ill on the day of battle, that the Prince said to 
his son at night, that his father had acted so basely, that, 
if it had not been for the respect he bore the Emperor, he 
would have shot him through the head. He was disgraced 
on this : but the success of the campaign was lost by it. 
They had* a noble army; and might have done much more 
than they did. Grave was retaken in the end of the cam¬ 
paign : so the Provinces were now safe on that side. And 
the Prince had gained so much credit with the states, that 
he was now more than ever the master of thejr counsels. 

Aiiinjjiori ^ The alarm that those discoveries from Holland gave our 
court, made Lord Arlington offer at one trial more for re¬ 
covering the King’s conlidence. lie offered to go over to 
Holland with the Earl of Ossory: for they fancied they had 
a great interest in thia* Prince, by their having married two 
of Bevervardt’s daughters; and the Prince had always a 
particular affection to Lord Ossory. Lord Arlington said, 
ho would go to the bottom of every thing with the Prince, 
and did not doubt but he >vould bring him into an entire 
dcpendance on his uncle, and particularly dispose him to 
a general peace; on which the King was much set, it being 
earnestly desired by the French. It was likewise bebeved, 
that he had leave to give the Prinpe the hope of marrying 
her, whom he afterwards married, The Duke told me, he 
knew nothing of the matter; he had heard Lord Arlington 
had talked as if the managing tliat was his chief errand; 
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and, upon that, he had asked the King^, who assured him 
that he had a positive order not so much as to speak of 
that matter. Yet, whether notwithstanding this he had a 
secret order, or whether he did it without order, he cer¬ 
tainly talked a great deal of it to the Prince as a thing 
which he might depend on, if he would in all other things 
be governed by the King. 

Sir AVilliam Temple had been sent over the summer be- Temple sent 
^ fore as ambassador; and his chief instructions were, to 
dispose all people’s minds, chielly the Prince’s, to a peace. 

But the Prince had avoided the seeing him till the end of 
the campaign. Lord Arlington had thrown him olf when 
he went into the French interest; and Temple was too 
proud to bear contempt, or forget such an injury soon. He 
was a vain man, much blown up in his ow u conceit, which 
he shewed too indecently on all occasions. He had a true 
Judgment in alfairs, and very good principles with relation 
to government; but in nothing else. He seemed to think 
that things were as they arc from all cteniity; at least he 
thought religion was lit only for the mob. He was a great 
admirer of the sect of Confucius in China, who were atheists 
themselves, but left religion to the* rabble. He was a cor¬ 
rupter of all that came near him: and he delivered himself 
up wholly to study ease and pleasure. He entered into a 
close friendship with Lord Danby, who depended much on 
him, and was directed in all his notions as to foreign af¬ 
fairs by him; for no man ever came into the ministry that 
understood the affairs of Europe so little as he did. 

I will henceforth leave the account of our affairs beyond 
sea wholly to Temple’s Letters, in which they arc very truly 
and fully set forth. And in them it appears, that the Prince 
of Orange, even while so young, and so little practised in 
affairs, had so clear and so just a view of them, that nothing 
could misguide him; and that the bad prospect he had 
fromYhc ill condition of affairs did not frighten him into 
accepting of any mean or base Conditions of peace. Ifis 
fidelity to his country, and the public interest, was so firm, 
that no private considerations of his own could bias him, 
or indeed be much considered by him. These Letters give 
him a character that is so sublime, as well as so genuine, 
that it raises him much above all the performances of rhe¬ 
toric or panegyric. 1 will mention very little that is to be 
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found in them. Holland was in great expectation^ when 
they saw two such men as the Earls of Ossory and Ar¬ 
lington come over, together with the Earl of Danby's eldest 
sort, though the last only made the shew a little greater. 
Lord Arlington for some days insisted vehemently on the 
Prince’s dismissing Du Momin, who had discovered the 
secrets of^ his office to him: in this the Prince complied; 
and Du Moulin was sent to one of their plantations. As to 
all other things, Lord Arlington talked to him in the strain 
of a governor; and seemed to presume too much on his 
youth, and on his want of experience. But, instead of pre¬ 
vailing on the Prince, he lost him so entirely, that all his 
endeavours afterwiuds could never beget any contidence in 
him. So he came back; and reckoned this was his last 
essay, which succeeding so ill, he ever after withdrew from 
all business, lie made himself easy to the King, who 
continued to be still very kind to him. 

At Easter a piece of private news came from Ihancc, 
which the Duke was much delighted with, because it did 
an honour to .the order of the Jesuits, to whom he had de¬ 
voted himself. The new confessor had so presseef the King 
of France in Lent to send away his mistress, Montespau, 
that he prevailed at last: she was sent to a mnmery ; and 
so the King received tJie sacrament, as was said, in a state 
vnf contrition. This was w rit to the Duke, and set out with 
such circumstances, as the French usually "do every thing 
that relates to their King. The Duke was much pleased 
with it: he told me, he had related it with all its circum¬ 
stances to the King in the Dutchess of Portsmouth’s hear¬ 
ing ; and said, they both heard it with great uneasiness, and 
were much out of countenance at it. The Duke himself 
was then in the best temper I had ever known him in: he 
was reading Nurembergius on the ditterence of things tem¬ 
poral and things eternal; and we had much good discourse 
on that subject. Lord Arlington ran so much in his mind, 
that he once said to me. If Imrd Arlington would read that 
book, he would not meddle in so many all’airs as he did. 

1 saw he was very jealous of him, and of his interest in the 
King. Thus I have given a full account of my acquaint¬ 
ance with the Duke. 

I lost his bivour soon after this: for in April, 1675, a 
session of parliament was held, as preparatory to ono that 
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was designed'next winter, in which money was to be asked, ^^75. 
but none was now asked; it being only called to heal all 
breaches, and to beget a good understanding between the 
King and his people. The House of Commons fell upon 
Duke Lauderdale; and those who knew what had passed be¬ 
tween him and me, moved that I should be examined before 
a committee. I was brought before them; 1 told them how 
I had been commanded out of town; but though tfiat was il¬ 
legal, yet, since it had been let fall, it was not insisted on, 

* I was next examined concerning the design of arming the 
Irish papists: I said, T, as well as others, had heard him 
say, he wished the presbyterians in Scotland would rebel, 
that he might bring over the Irish papists to cut their 
throats. I was next examined concerning the design of 
bringing a Scotch army into England: I desired to be ex¬ 
cused, as to what had passed in private discourse, to which 
I thought I was not bound to answer, unless it were high 
treason. They pressed me long, and 1 would give them no 
other answer: so they all concluded, that I knew great 
matters, and reported this specially to the House. Upon 
that I was sent for, and brought before the House. I stood 
upon it as I had done at the committee, that I was not 
bound to answer; that nothing had passed that w as high 
treason and as to all other things, I did not think myself 
bound to discover them. 1 said farther, I knew Duke 
Lauderdale was apt to say things in a heat, which he did 
not intend to do: and, since he had used myself so ill, I 
thought myself t^e more obliged not to say any thing that 
looked like revenge for what. I had met with from him: I 
was brought four times to the bar; at last I was told, 
the House thought they had a right to examine into every 
thing that concerned the safety of the nation, as well as into 
matters of treason; and they looked on me as bound to sa¬ 
tisfy them; otherwise they would make me feel the weight 
of their heavy displeasure, as one that concealed what they 
thought was necessary to be known. Upon this I yielded, 
and gave an account of the disco^se formerly mentioned. 

They laid great weight on this, and renewed their address 
against Duke Lauderdale. 

I was much blamed for what I had done. Some, to make 
it look the worse, added, that I had been his chaplain, which 
was false; and that I had beemnuch Obliged to him, though 

VOL. 1. 3 I 
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1 Jiad never received any real obligation fronfhim, but liad 
done him great services, for which 1 had been very unwor¬ 
thily requited: yet the thing had an ill appearance, as the 
disclosing of what had passed in confidence; though 1 
make it a great* question, how far even that ought to bind a 
man, when the designs are very wicked, and the person 
continueij still in the same post and capacity of executing 
them. I have told the matter as it was, and must leave 
myself to the censure of the reader. My love to my country, 
and my private friendships, carried me perhaps too far; 
especially since 1 had declared much against clergymen’s 
meddling in secular alfairs, and yet had run myself so 
deep in them. 

This broke me quite with the court; and /n that respect 
proved a great blessing to me : it btought me out of many 
temptations; the greatest of all lieing the kindness that was 
growing towards me from the Duke, which might have in¬ 
volved me into great difficulties, as it did expose me to 
much censure; all which went off upon this occasion; and 
I applied myself to my studies, and my function, being 
then settled preacher at the Rolls, and soon after lecturer 
of St. Clements. I lived many yeg,rs under the protection 
of Sir Harbottle Grimstone, master of the Rolls, who con¬ 
tinued steady in his favour to me, though the King sent 
Secretary Williamson to desire him to dismiss me. He 
said he was an old man, fitting himself for another world, 
and he found my ministry useful to hirri; so he prayed that 
he might be excused in that. He was a long, and very 
kind patron to me. 1 continued ten years in that post, 
free from all necessities: and, I thank God, that was all I 
desired: but, since 1 was so long happy in so quiet a re¬ 
treat, it seems but a just piece of gratitude, that I should 
give some account of that venerable old man. 

‘Sir Harlot- He was descended from a long-lived family; for his great 
stoie’s eha S^^R^dfathcr lived till he was ninety-eight, his grandfather 
racier. to eighty-six, and his faNier to seventy-eight, and himself 
to eighty-two. He had to the last a great soundness of 
health, of memory, and of judgment. He was bred to the 
study of the law, being a younger brother. Upon his elder 
brother’s death he threw it up; but, falling in love with 
Judge Crook’s daughter, the father would not bestow her 
on him unless he would return to his studies; which he did 
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with great success. That Judge was one of those who de¬ 
livered his judgment in the chequer-chamber against the 
ship-money, which he did with a long and learned argu¬ 
ment ; and Sir Harbottle’s father, who served in parliament 
for Essex, lay long in prison, because he would Jiot pay 
the loan-money. Thus both his lamily, and his wife’s, 
were zealous lor the interest of tlieir country. In the be¬ 
ginning of tlic long parliament he was a great a^sertor of 
the laws; and inveighed severely against all that had bceii 
' concerned hi the former illegal oppression. His principle 
WHS, that allegiance and protection were mutual obliga¬ 
tions; and that the one went for the other. He thought the 
law w as the measure of both ; and that when a legal pro¬ 
tection w as denied to one that paid a legal allegiance, the 
subject had a right to defend himself. He was much trou¬ 
bled, whoii pr(‘achers asserted a divine right of legal go¬ 
vernment. He thought it had no other cfl'ect but to give an 
ill impression of them as aspiring men : nobody was con¬ 
vinced by it. It inclined their hearers rather to suspect all 
they said besides. It looked like the sacrificing their coun¬ 
try to their own preferment; and an encouraging of princes 
to turn tyrants : yet when the long parliament engaged in 
the league w ith Scotland, he would not swear to the cove¬ 
nant ; and he disGontinued sitting in the House till it was 
laid aside: then he came back, and joined with Hollis, and 
the other presbyterians, in a high opposition to the inde¬ 
pendents, and to Cromw ell in particular, as was told in the 
first book; and he was one of the secluded members that 
were forced out of the House. He followed afterwards 
the practice of the law"; but was always looked upon as 
one who wished w ell to the ancient government of England: 
so he w as chosen speaker of that House, that called home 
the King; and had so great a merit in that whole affair, 
that he w as soon after, without any application of his own, 
made master of the rolls: in which post he continued to 
his death with ^ high reputation, as he well deserved^ for 
he was a just judge; very slow,^ and ready to hear every 
thing that was offered, without passion or partiality. I 
thought his only fault was, that he was too rich : and yet 
he gave yearly great sums in charity, discharging many 
prisoners by paying their debts. He was a very pious and 
devout man, and spent every day, at, least an hour in the 
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1675 . morning, and as much at night, in prayer and meditation; 
and even in winter when he was obliged to be very early on 
the bench, he took care to rise so soon, that he had always 
the command of that time which he gave to those exercises. 
He was much sharpened against popery: but had always 
a tenderness tp the dissenters, though he himself continued 
still in the communion of the church. His second wife, 
whom I tnew, was niece to the great Sir Francis Bacon; 
and was the last heir of that family. She had all the high 
notions for the church and the crown in which she had been' 
bred; but was the humblest, the devoutest, and besbtem- 
pered person I ever knew of that sort. It was really a 
pleasure to hear her talk of religion, she did it with so much 
elevation and force. She was always very plain in her 
clothes, and went oft to gaols to consider the wants of the 
prisoners, and relieve or disc harge them; and, by the inean*^ 
ness of her dress, she passed but for a servant trusted witli 
the charities of others. When she was travelling in the 
country, as .she drew near a village, she often ordered her 
coach to stay behind till she had walked about it, giving 
orders for the instruction of the children, and leaving libe¬ 
rally for <;hat end. With two such persons I spent several 
of my years very happily; but 1 now return to the session 
of parliament. 

Danbjr ju- In the House of Commons, the business against Duke 

in^ain. Lauderdale was taken up warmly at three several times ; 
and three several addresses were made to the King against 
him. The King’s answer was, that he would protect no 
man against law and justice; but would condemn none with¬ 
out special matter well made out. There was no money 
offered; so addresses were feeble things. The next at¬ 
tempt was against the Earl of Danby, who had begun to in¬ 
vert the usual methods of the Exchequer. But the majority 
were for him; so that charge came to nothing: only, those 
who begun it formed a party against him, that grew in con¬ 
clusion to be too hard foiv him. He took a different method 
from those who were in the ministry before him. They had 
taken off the great and leading men; and left the herd as a 
^ despised company, who could do nothing, because they bad 
none to head them. But Lord Danby reckoned that the 
major number was the surer game: so he neglected the great 
\men, who. he thought raised their price too high; and reck- 
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oned, that he coiild gain ten ordinary men, cheaper than 
one of those. This might have succeeded'with him, if they 
that did lead his party had been \Yise and skilful men: but 
he seemed to be jealous of all such, as if they might gain 
too much credit rvith the King. The chief men that he 
made use of, were of so low a size, that they were baffled 
in every debate. So that many, who were inclined enough 
to vote in all obedience, yet were ashamed to be in the vote 
on the side that was manifestly run down in the debate. 

The ablest man of his party was Seymour, who was the Seymour’s 
first sp aker of the House of Commons that was not bred 
to the law. He was a man of great birth, being the elder 
branch of the Seymour fiimily; and was a graceful man, 
bold and quick : but ho had a sort of a pride so peculiar 
to himself, tlmt I never saw any thing like it: he had neither 
shame nor decency with it; he was violent against the 
court, till he forced himself into good posts: he was the 
most assuming speaker that ever sat in the chair; he knew 
the House, and every man in it so well, that by looking about 
he could tell the fate of any question : so, if any thing wa.s 
put when the court party was not well gathered together, he 
would have held the House from doing any thing, by a wil¬ 
ful mistaking or rnistating the question. • By that he gave 
lime to those who were appointed i’or tlnat mercenary work, 
to go about and gather in all their party, and he would dis¬ 
cern when they had got.the majority; and’then he would 
very fairly state the question, when he saw he was sure to 
carry it. 

A great many of the court grew to be so uneasy, espe¬ 
cially when they saw the King was under the influence of 
French and popish counsels, that they were glad to be out 
of the way at critical times. On some occasions they would 
venture to vote against the court: of which, the memora¬ 
ble answer of Harvey’s, who was treasurer to the Queen, 
was a noted instance. He was one whom the King loved 
personally; aid yet upon a great occasion he voted against 
that which the King desired : so the King chid him severely 
for it. Next day, another important question falling in, he 
voted as the King would have him; so the King took notice 
of it at night, and said, You were not against me to-day: he 
answered. No sir, I was against my conscience to-day. This 
was so drily delivered, that the Kiilg seemed pleased with 
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it: and it was much talked of. While things went thus in 
the House of Commons, there was the greatest and longest 
debate in the House of Lords that has been in all my time; 
they sat upon it often till midnight. 

It was about the test that Lord Danby had contrived, as 
was formerly mentioned. Lord Dauby, and Lord Finch, 
and some of the bishops, were the chief arguers of it. They 
said it was necessary that a method should be found out 
to discriminate the good subjects from the bad: we had been 
lately involved in a long civil war, occasioned by the ill 
principles that some had tfiken up with relation to govern¬ 
ment : it was tit to prevent the return of such miseries : the 
King had granted a very full indemnity, and had observed it 
religiously: but there was no reason, while so much of the 
old leaven still remained, to leave the nation exposed to 
men of such principles: it was .not fit to make a parliament 
perpetual: yet that was a less evil than to run the hazard of 
a bad election; especially when jealousies and fears had 
been bio wed about the nation : a good constitution was to 
be preserved by all prudent methods: no man was to be 
pressed to take this test: but as they who were not willing 
to come into such an engagement, ought to have the mo¬ 
desty to be contented with the favour and connivance of the 
government, so, if that 4id not teach them good manners, it 
might be lit to use severer methods. To all this great op¬ 
position was made. It was plain, the Duke did not like it: 
but the King was so set on it, that he did not declare himself 
against it. But all the papists were against it: they thought 
the bringing any test in practice, would certainly bring on 
one that would turn them out of the House. The Lords 
Shaftsbury, Buckingham, Hollis, Hallifax, and all those 
who were thought the country party, opposed this mightily. 
They thought there ought to be no tests, beyond the oath of 
allegiance, upon the elections to parliament: that it being 
the great privilege of Englishmen, that they were not to ])e 
taxed but by theii: representatives; it was therefore thought 
a disinheriting men of the main part of their birthright, to 
do any thing that should shut them out from their votes in 
electing: all tests in public assemblies were thought dan¬ 
gerous, and contrary to public liberty: for if a parliament 
thought any law inconvenient for the good of the whole, 
they must be Supposed* .still free to alter it: and no previous 
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limitation could bind up tlioii legislature : a great deal was 
said, to shew that the peace of llic world was best secured 
by good laws and good government: and that oaths or 
test were no vSecurity: the scrupulous might be fettered by 
them: yet the bulk of the world would boldly take any test, 
and as boldly brefik through it; of which the late times had 
given large proofs : the matter of this test was ^ry doubt¬ 
ful : for, though generally speaking, the King's person and 
Iiis power uere not to be distinguished, yet that was not 
universally true: an infant king, or a lunatic, were excep¬ 
tions : as also a King in his enemies’ hands, which was the 
case of IJcnry VT. for whose power his own party fought 
even against his person : so an exception was to be under¬ 
stood ; olherwise the propositioij, that atlinned it was a 
traitorous position to separate them, was not true: nor could 
it be reasonable to bind up men against alterations: every 
new law was an alteration; it was not easy to define how 
tar the power of making alterations might go, and where it 
must stop : those things were best left at large: upon the 
whole matter, as they were against any parliamentary test, 
so they wane more particularly against this. Lord Shafts- 
bury distinguished himself more in this session than ever he 
had done before. He spoke once a whole hour, to shew the 
inconvenience of condemning all resistance upon any pre¬ 
tence whatsoever. He said, it might be proper to lay such 
ties upon those who served in the militia, and in corpora¬ 
tions, because there was still a superior power in. parlia¬ 
ment to declare the extent of the oath: but it might be of 
very ill consequence to lay it on a parliament; since there 
might he cases, though so far out of view that it was hard 
to suppose them, in which he believed no man would say it 
was not lawful to resist. If a king would make us a pro¬ 
vince, and tributary to France, and subdue the nation by a 
French army, or to the papal authority, must we be bound 
in that case tamely to submit? Upon which he said many 
diings, that dici cut to the quick. "^And yet, though his words 
were watched, so that it was resolved to have sent him to th(‘ 
Tower, if any one word had fallen from him that had made 
him liable to such a censure, he spoke both with so much 
boldness and so much caution, that though he provoked the 
court extremely, no advantage could be taken against him. 
The court carried every question in favour of the test, though 
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1675. with great opposition, and a protestation made upon every 
step that was carried. So that the bill was in a fair way to 
iiave passed: and very probably it would have passed in 
the House of Commons, when by an unlooked-for emer¬ 
gency the session was broke. 

A Ever since the end of King James the First’s reign, peti- 

pcail aid of appeal were brought to the House of Lords from de- 

priviiegos. crces in chancery. This rose from a parity of reason, be¬ 
cause writs of error lay from the courts of law to the House 
of Lords; and since the business of the chancery grew to 
be so extended and comprehensive, it w as not thought safe 
to leave it wholly to the lord chancellor’s conscience ; so 
this practice, though so lately begun, grew on by degrees 
to be the main business of the House of Lords. A petition 
of appeal was brought against a member of the House of 
Commons. The Lords received it; and made an order upon 
it. The member being served with it, brought it into the 
House of Commons; and llicy voted it a breach of privi¬ 
lege, for tho Lords to meddle with one of their llouse. 
The Lords on the other hand said, they were bound to do 
justice to all; and no privilege could lie against that: and, 
since the^ never sat but when the Commons sal likewise, 
if a privilege from that House could slop their proceedings, 
there must be a failure in justice; and since no privilege 
was ever pretended in the case of a writ of error, it could 
not lie against an appeal: so they resolved to proceed in 
the cause. The Commons passed a vote against any law¬ 
yers that should plead at the Lords’ bar in this cause. But 
the Lords* commanded the council to go on, with which 
they complied. And as they went from the Lords’ bar, they 
were, by an order from the House of Commons, sent to the 
Tower. But they were^ by another order from the Lords, 
set at liberty: so the two houses being as it were at war, 
it was necessary to put an end to the session. 

The sessions XMs was Very uneasy to the court; for they saw it was 
broke up on ^ method to break a session of parliament, every 

lime that it was taken up. I am not sure if this was laid, or 
if it happened by accident. Lord Shaftsbury said, it was 
laid by himself; but others assured me, it happened in 
course, though it produced great effects: for there never 
was a strength in the court, to raise this debate of the test 
in any subsequent session. And as this made the court ap- 
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prehend, they might by the prosecution of the same appeal 
lose the next session, since the prorogation did only dis- 
continue parliamentary proceedings, but not judiciary ones; 
so they feared this might go so far as to force a dissolution 
of the present parliament: to which the court would be very 
})ardly brouglit, after they had practised so long upon the 
members, and knew them all so well. 

• In this session, on a day that grievances were to be gone 
upon, Griinstone said, that considering the extent of privi¬ 
lege, he looked on a standing parliament as the greatest 
grievance of the nation, so many men being exempted from 
justice and from the demands of their creditors, for so long 
and so indelinite a time: this motion was let fall at lliat 
time, but it was not forgot; and it was likely to be taken 
u]), when new opportunities should be offered. The sum¬ 
mer went over without any considerable accidents at home. 

A new session met next winter; and at the first opening a session 
it the King laid before the Commons the great difficulties he * ** 
was in by the anticipations of his revenues. It was then 
generally thought, that the King was in such straits, that, if 
money could not be obtained, he must turn to other coun¬ 
sels and to other ministers. The debate went High in the 
committee of the whole House. It was offered on the one 
side to shew, that the King had not enough in his hands to 
maintain the governmejit, and to secure the nation; though 
our neutrality at that time made trade flow in upon us, so 
that tlic customs rose higher than ever. On the other hand 
it was said, that if anticipations were once admitted as a 
reason for a supply, the court would never want that rea¬ 
son ; it was fitter to examine by whose means, or on what 
design those anticipations were made : at last the question 
was put, and, the vote being then stated, dnd the previous 
questions being then put, whether the main question should 
be then put, or not, the votes were equal: so Sir Charles 
Harbord, who was in the chair, gave it for putting the main 
question; but i?ome of the country side coining in between 
the two questions, the main question was lost by two or 
three: so near was the court to the carrying so great a point. 

Harbord was much blamed for his rashness; he said, the 
duty of the chair was always to set matters forward, and so. 
he ought to have given it for putting the main question ; 
and if the same equality had continued, he said he would 
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1675. given it for the court. He was a very rich and coVe« 

tous man, who knew England well, and his parts were very 
quick about him in that great age, being past eighty. A 
lively repartee was made by his own son to him in the de¬ 
bate ; he had said, the right way of dealing with the King, 
and of gaining him to thein, was to lay their hands on their 
purses, and to deal roundly with him: so his sou sj^id he 
seconded ^his motion; but he meant, that they sliould lay 
their hands on their purses, as he himself did, and hold 
them well shut, that no money should go out ol'thcm. The 
Earl of Danby was much disappointed at this; yet he took 
heart, since it was brought so near, that he reckoned he 
would make the next session sure. The petition of appeal 
that had broke the former session, was now brought on again 
before the Lords: the court tried their whole strength to 
keep it off, till they saw what might expected from the 
Commons. So, upon the miscarriage of the great vote in 
the House of Commons, the Lords went on upon the peti¬ 
tion ; and the Commons opposing them vigorously, as be¬ 
fore, it was visible that the parliament must ne prorogued. 
Theciiarac- Upou this it was proposcd in the House of Lords to 
address tfie King for dissolving the present parliament; it 
men. ^vas manifest the two Houses could no longer maintain the 
correspondence that was necessary: in a. new parliament 
this must fall to the ground; but it could not while this 
lasted. It w^as said, a standing parliament changed the 
constitution of England, The King did no more consult 
with his people, nor know^ them; but he had now a cabal of 
single persons to deal with. The people were noAV cut off 
from their liberty of electing ; and so had no more a true 
representative. It was said, that a parliament of a long- 
continuance wodld be either an engine to sell the liberties 
of the country; or would, by rendering themselves popular, 
join witli the people against the crown. In either case it 
was like to be destructive to the constitution. So it was 
moved, that an address ohould be made to the King for 
dissolving the parliament; and, to the wonder of all men, 
the Duke joined in it. The majority of the temporal lords 
Were for it: but the bench of bishops was against it; and 
so it was not carried. The thing became the universal 
subject of discourse. It was infused into the members of 
the House of Commons, that if they would not be more 
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tractablo, and help the King out of his necessities, he was lers, 
sure a new parliament w^ould give him money, and make 
him easy; and that the rather for having dissolved them. 

This wrought on many of them, w ho had been chosen while 
the nation was in a lit, or rather a fury of loyalty. They 
knew they could never hope to be chosen again. Many of 
them were ruined in their fortunes, and lived upon their 
privileges, and upon their pensions. They Rad got it 
among them for a maxim, which contributed not a little to 
our preservation while we were in such hands, that as they 
must not give the King too much at a time, lest there 
should be no more use lor them, so they were to take care 
not to starve the court, lest they themselves should be 
starved by that means. They were indeed, generally, both 
against popery and France; and, to redeem their credit 
tor the money that they were ready to give somewhat too 
lavishly, they said, when they went into their countries, 
that it was on design to fix the King to an English interest, 
and the piotestant religion. And they talked so high on 
those heads, that the court itself could not manage tllem, 
w hen any thing relating to these came before them. Some 
of them were high for the prerogative; others liigh for the 
church; and all the mercenary men were careful of them¬ 
selves. In opposition to these a great party was formed, 
who declared more heartily for the protestant religion and 
lor the interest of England. The Duke of Buckingham 
and the l^ail of Sliaftsbury opened many of their eyes, and 
let them know the designs of the court; and indeed they 
were then so visible, that there was enough seen, without 
such secret intelligence, to convince the most incredulous. 

Sir William Coventry had the greatest credit of any man in 
the IJoiisc; he never meddled personally with any minis¬ 
ter ; he had a perfect understanding of affairs; so he laid 
open the error.s of the government with the more authority, 
because lie mixed no passion nor private resentments with 
it. His brother usually answered him with much life in a 
repartee, but not with the weight and force with which he 
spoke. Colonel Birch was a man of a peculiar character: 
he had been a carrier at first, and retained still, even to an 
affectation, the clownishness of his education. He got up 
in the progress of the war to be a colonel, and to be con¬ 
cerned in the excise. And at the reiJtoration he w^as found 
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1675 . to be so useful in managing the excise, that he was put in a 
good post. He was the roughest and boldest speaker in 
the House; and talked in the language and phrases of a 
carrier, but with a beauty and eloquence that was always 
acceptable. I heard Coventry say, he was the best speaker 
to carry a popular assembly before him that he had ever 
known. He spoke always with much life and heat} but 
judgment was not his talent. Waller was the delight of 
the House; and even at eighty he said the liveliest things 
of any among them: he was only concerned to say that 
which should make him be applauded} but he never laid 
the business of the House to heart, being a vain and empty, 
though a witty man. He deserves the character of being 
one of the great refiners of our language and poetry. 
He was, for near sixty years, one of the best of all our 
writers that way. The two men of quality that were the 
most considered were, the Lord Russell and the Lord 
Cavendish: Lord Russell was a man of great candour, and 
of a general reputation; universally beloved, and trusted; 
of a generous and obliging temper. He had given such 
proofs of an undaunted courage, and of an unshaken firm¬ 
ness, that I never knew any man have so entire a credit in 
.the nation as he luad. He quickly got out of some of the 
disorders into which the court had drawn him, and ever 
after that his life was unblemished in all respects. He had 
from his first education an inclination to favour the non¬ 
conformists, and wished the laws could have been made 
easier to them, or they more pliant to the law. He was a 
slow man, and of litile discourse; but he had a true judg¬ 
ment, when he considered things at his own leisure: his 
understanding was not defective, but his virtues were so 
eminent, that they would have more than balanced real de- 
feqtSii, if any had been found in the other. Lord Caven¬ 
dish, afterwards Earl, aud then Duke of Devonshire, was 
too much a libertine, both in principle and practice. He 
went olF from the court first upon resentments for some 
disappointments there; he was ambitious, and had the cou¬ 
rage of a hero, with an unusual proportion both of wit and 
knowledge: he had a great softness in his exterior deport¬ 
ment. Littleton and Powle were the men that laid the mat¬ 
ters of the house with the greatest dexterity and care. Powle 
was very learned in precedents, and parliament journals, 
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which goes a great way in their debates: and when he had ig7 ;>. 
time to prepare himself, he was a clear and strong speaker. 

Littleton was the ablest and the vehementest arguer of them 
all. He commonly lay quiet till the end of a debate ; and 
he often ended it, speaking with a strain of conviction and 
authority, that was not easily resisted. I lived the very 
next door to him for several years; and we spent a great 
deal of our time every day together. He told Tne all their 
management; and commonly, when he was to put his whole 
strength to argue any point, he used to talk it over with me, 
and to set me to object all that I could against him. Ho 
lived wholly in London ; so matters were most in his hands 
during the intervals of parliament: and by his means it 
was, that I arrived at such knowledge of their intrigues. 

He was a wise and worthy man, had studied much modern 
history, and the present state and interest of Europe. Sir 
Thomas Lee was a man that valued himself upon artilicc 
and cunning, in which he was a great master, without being 
out of countenance when it was discovered. Vaughan, the 
chief justice’s son, was a man of great integrity, had much 
pride, but did great service. 'J'hese were the chief nu n that 
preserved the nation from a very deceitful and<^])ractising 
court, and from a corrupt House of Commons : and by their 
skill and lirmness, they, from a small number who began 
the opposition, grew at last to be the majority. 

All this I thought tit to lay together, and to fill as it 
were an empty place in my history; for, as our main busi- 
ness lay in preparing for or managing a session of parlia- tween tiu* 
ment, so we had now a long interval of above a year, be- 
tween this session in winter 1()75, and the next session of 
parliament, which was not till the spring in 1077. The 
French were much set on procuring a peace; and they, 
seeing how much the parliament was set on engaging the 
King in the alliance, prevailed with him to discontinue the 
session ; for which no doubt he had round sums of money 
sent to him. 

About this time Lockhart the ambassador in France died. An account 
The farther he saw into the designs of the court he grew ^ 
the more uneasy in the post he was in, though lie acted in Locki.arr. 
it with great spirit and resolution, botii with relation to his 
own master and to the Frencli King ; of which 1 will set 
down two passages, that may be vc/y instructive to ambas- 
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1676. sadors. In this time of neutrality the French privateers 
took many English ships, pretending they were Dutch only 
with English passes. One of these was taken by a priva¬ 
teer, that, as was believed, Pepys, then secretary to the 
English admiralty, and in great favour with the Duke, had 
built, and as was said, out of the King’s stores. The mer¬ 
chants proved in council that the ship was English: so 
Lockhart had an order to demand her; and he pressed it 
so etFectually, that an order was sent from the court of 
France to discharge her. But before that was executed, 
the King was prevailed on by Pepys to tell the French 
ambassador that he did not concern himself in that ship: 
he believed merchants were rogues, and could bring wit¬ 
nesses to prove whatsoever they had a mind to; so the 
court of France might do what they pleased in that mat¬ 
ter. This was writ to Versailles a day or two after the 
former order was sent; but upon it a new one went to Dun¬ 
kirk, where the ship lay, to stop her. This came before 
she could get out. So Lockhart being informed of that, 
went to court and complained heavily. He was told what 
tlie King himself had said about it. He answered reso¬ 
lutely, that the King spoke to them only by him. Yet he 
wrote upon this to the court of England desiring to be re- 
cj^lled, since he could serve no longer with honour after he 
had been so disowned. Upon this the King wrote him a 
letter with his own pen, excusing the matter the best he 
could, and justified him in what he had done: and upon 
that secret orders were scut, and the ship was discharged. 
The other was a higher point, considering the bigotry of 
the King of France, Lockhart had a French popish ser¬ 
vant, who was dying, and sent for the sacrament; upon 
which it was brought with the procession ordinary in such 
cases. Lockhart, hearing of this, ordered his gates to be 
shut: and upon that many were inflamed, and were run¬ 
ning to force his gates; but he ordered all his family to 
stand to their arms, and ij* any force was offered to fire. 
There was a great noise made of this; but no force was 
offered. He resolved to complain first; and so went to 
court and expostulated upon it. He said, his house was 
his master’s house; and here a public triumph was at¬ 
tempted on his master’s religion, and affronts were oft'ered 
him; he said if a priest had brought the sacrament pri- 
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vately, he would have connived at it; but he asked repa- 1676. 
ration for so public an injury. The King^ of France seem- 
ed to be highly displeased at this, calling it the greatest 
indignity that had ever been done to his God daring his 
reign. Yet the point did not bear arguing; so Lockhart 
said nothing to that. When .Lockhart went from him, 
Pomponne followed him, sent after him by the King, and 
told him he would force the King to suflcr none of his 
subjects to serve him. He answered, he would order his 
coachman to drive the quicker to Paris to prevent that, 
and left Pomponne to guess the meaning. As soon as he 
came to his house, he ordered all his French servants to be 
immediately paid off and dismissed. The court of Eng¬ 
land was forced to justify him in all this matter. A public 
letter of thanks was writ to him upon it; and the court of 
France thought fit to digest it: but the French King looked 
on him ever after with great coldness, if not with aversion. 

Soon after that he fell into a languishing, which after some 
months carried him off, 1 have ever looked on him as the 
greatest man that his country produced in this age next to 
Sir Robert Murray. 

The Earl of Danby began now to talk against Mie French Manittre* 
interest with open mouth. Rouvigny staid but two years !I’,'anU! 
in England; for though he served his master s interests but 
too well, yet tlie popish party could not bear the want of 
a chapel in the French ambassador’s house. So he was re¬ 
called, and Courtin was sent in his room. Before he part¬ 
ed, he talked roundly with Ijord Danby; he said lie was 
going into popular interests against those of his master’s 
honour, who having engaged the King of France in the 
war, and being forced to leave him to fight it out alone, 
ought not to turn against him; especially since the King 
of France referred every thing to him as the arbiter and 
mediator of the peace: he remembered him of the old 
Duke of Buckingham’s fate, who thought to become po¬ 
pular by brealrfng thd Spanish )T»atch, and it was his ruin: 
he said the King of France was the King’s best friend and 
truest ally; and if he made the King forsake him and de¬ 
pend on his parliament, being so tempered as they were 
then, both the King and he might come to repent it when 
it was too late: T had all this from himself. To this Lord 
Danby replied, that he spoke as a*faitliful servant to his 
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own master, and that he himself would act as a faitliful ser¬ 
vant to his master. Courtin spoke a ^reat deal to tJie same 
purpose in the Prince of Coride’s presence when I had the 
honour to wait on him. He told me there was a strange 
reverse in things: Lord ^-:hj was at that time suffering 
for being in the French interest; and Lord Montague was 
popular as being ’against it; whereas, to his knowledge, 
during his employment in England, Lord Danby was an 
enemy to their interest as much as Lord Montague was for it. 
I can say nothing as to one point, whether any great sums 
came over from France all this while, or not, Soine watched 
the rising and falling of the exchange, by which men skilful 
in those matters can judge when any great sum passes from 
one kingdom to another, either in specie or by bill; but 
they could never find out any thing to make them conclude, 
it was done. Lord Montague told me he tried often to get 
into that secret but in vain: he often said to the King, that, 
if he would trust him, he could make better bargains for 
him than others had made ; but the King never answered 
him a word on that head : and he believed, that what sums 
soever came over, they w ere only to the Dutchess of Ports¬ 
mouth or'Yo the King’s privy purse ; and that the French 
ambassador had the sole managing of that matter, the King 
perhaps not being willing to trust any of his own subjects 
with so important and so dangerous a secret. In all com¬ 
panies the Earl of Danby was declaring openly against 
France and popery. And the sec of London falling then 
void by Henchman’s death, he brought Compton, brother 
to the Earl of Northampton, to succeed Iiim. He was made 
bishop of Oxford upon Crew’s being promoted to Diiresme. 

Compton carried arms for some years; when he was 
past thirty, he took orders: he was an humble and modest 
man; he applied himself more to his function, than bishops 
had commonly done: he went much about his diocese, apd 
preached and confirmed in many places. Ilis preaching 
was without much life ov- learning; for he” had not gone 
through his studies with the exactness that was fitting. He 
was a great patron of the converts from popery, and of 
those Protestants whom the bad usage they w ere beginning 
to meet with in France drove over to us: and by these 
means he came to have a great reputation. He was making 
many complaints to the King, and oftep in council, of the 
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insolence of the papists, and of Coleman’s in particular: 
so that the King ordered the Duke to dismiss Coleman out 
of his service: yet he continued still in Jiis confidence. 
But with these good qualities Compton was a weak man, 
wilful, and strangely wedded to a party. He was a pro* 
perty to Lord Dauby, and was turned by him £^s he pleased* 
Tlie Duke hated him, but Lord Danby persuaded both tjie 
King and him, that as his heat did no great Ifiirt to any 
person, so the giving way to it helped to day the jealousies 
‘ of the church party. About a year after that, Sheldon 
dying, Compton was persuaded that Lord Danby had tried 
with all his strength to promote him to Canterbury, though 
that was never once intended. There were none of the 
order, that were in any sort fitted to fill that see, whom the 
court could trust. 

Sancroft, dean of St. Paul’s, was raised to it. He was a 
man of solemn deportment, had a sullen gravity in his 
looks, and was considerably learned: he had put on a mo« 
nastic strictness, and lived abstracted from company. 
These tilings, together with his living unmarried, and his 
being fixed in the old maxims of high loyalty, and a super¬ 
stitious valuing of little things, made the courkconclude, 
that lie was a man, who miglit be entirely gained to serve 
all their ends; or, at least, that he would be an unactive 
speculative man, and give them little opposition in any 
thing that they miglit attempt, when they had more promis- 
iiig opportunities. He was a dry, cold man, reserved and 
peevish; so that none loved him, and few esteemetl him: 
yet the high church party were well pleased with his pro¬ 
motion. 

As Lord Danby thus raised his creatures in the church, 
so he got all men turned out of their places that did not 
entirely depend on him; and went on in his credit with the 
King, still assuring him, tha,t if he would leave things to hi^ 
conduct, he would certainly bring about the whole cavalier 
party again tef him: and such was the corruption and po¬ 
verty of that party, that, had it not been that J^’ronch and 
popish counsels were so visible in the whole course of our 
affairs, he had very probably gained them to have raised 
tfie King’s power, and to have extirpated the dissenters, 
and to have brought things very near to the state they were 
in, in King Charles the First’s time, before the war. 
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1676, y \i this while the papists were not idle: they tried their 
The“pJQect8 Strength with the King to get the parliament dissolved; in 
oftiiepa- which their hopes carried them so far, that Coleman drew 
*"'***’ a declaration for justifying it. Their design in this was, 
onCe to divide the King and his people; for they reckoned 
the new parliament wouW not be so easy to him as this 
was. For how angry soever this was at him, and he some¬ 
times at them, yet they saw that a -severe act against 
popery, or some steps made against France, would dispose 
them to forget all quarrels, and to give money; and as the 
King always wanted that, and loved to be easy, so the pros¬ 
pect of it was ever in his view. They feared, that at some 
time or other, this might make him both sacrihce popery, 
and forsake France. So they took all possible methods to 
engage the King in a more entire dependance on France, 
and a distrust of his own people. They were labouring 
for a general peace in all courts, where they had any in¬ 
terest. The Prince of Orange's obstinacy was the common 
subject of their complaints. Lord Shaftsbury tried, upon 
the Dukos concurring in the vote for an address to have 
the parliament dissolved, if he could separate him from the 
IJarl of Panby. And he sent a message to him by the 
Lord Stafford, that his voting as he did in that matter, had 
gained much on many who were formerly his enemies: he 
wished he would use his interest with the King to get that 
brought about; and he durst undertake, that a new parlia¬ 
ment should be more inclinable to grant the papists a tole¬ 
ration than they would ever find this would prove. 

Coleman’s But the Dukc and Lord Danby were too lirmly united to 
intrigues. casily divided; for whatever Lord Danby gave out, he 
made the Duke believe that all that he intended would 
really turn to his service. Coleman was very busy in 
writing many letters to all places, but chiefly to the court 
of France. He was in all his dispatches setting forth thq 
good state of the Duke’s affairs, and the great strength he 
was daily gaining. He was either very sanguine, if he be¬ 
lieved this himself, or very bold in offering to impose it so 
positively on others. He was always full of assurances, 
that, if a pence could be brought about, so that the King 
of France was set at liberty to assist them with his pur^ 
and his force, they were never in such hopes of succeeding 
in the great design of iooting out this pestilent heresy, that 
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had so lon^ overrun these northern kingdoms. He had a 
friend, one Sir William Throgmorton, of whom he intended 
to make great use: he and his wife had prevailed with him 
and his lady to change their religion; and so he sent them 
over to France, recommending him to the King's confessor, 

F. Ferrier, as a man that might do them great service, if 
he could be made one of theirs. So Ferrier, looking on 
him as a man of importance, applied himself tU turn him, 
which was soon done; and the confessor, to raise the 
value of his convert, spoke of him to the King in such a 
strain, that he was much considered. When his lady ab¬ 
jured, the Duke of Orleans led her up to the altar: he took 
great state on him, and soon spent all he had. He was a 
busy man between the two courts: but before he got into 
any considerable post, Ferrier died, and the new confessor 
did not take such care of him as his predecessor had done; 
so he was forced to quit his high living, and retire to a 
private house, and he sent his lady into a monastery. Yet 
he continued still to be Coleman’s agent and coiTespond- 
ent. He went often to see an English lady, that was qf 
their religion, Lady Brown; and being one day with her, 
he received a deep wound by a knife stuck intojiis thigh, 
that pierced the great artery. Whether the lady did it to 
defend herself, or he to shew the violence of his passion, 
was not known; it was not possible to stop the bleeding, 
yet the lady would have him carried out of her house. He 
di^d in the house of one Hollman, an eminent man of their 
religion, then at Paris. The whole matter was carried off 
with such secrecy, that Lockhart, then at Paris, could never 
penetrate farther into it. I had this from his lady after his 
death. 

Coleman quickly found out another correspondent, tliat 
was more useful to him than he whom he lost could ever 
have been, F. St. German, a Jesuit, who was sent over with 
the Dutchess, and passed for her confessor, though I have 
been assured that was amistake.^Hc had all the heat of his 
order in him, and was apt to talk very boldly. I was some¬ 
times in company w ith him. He was complained of in coun¬ 
cil, by the Bishop of London, for some practice on one that 
was come over a convert, whom he was between threaten¬ 
ing and persuasion working on, in order to the sending him 
back. This came to be discovered; rqpon which he fled, and 
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on him Colemkn feed for his chief correspondent. How- 
ard was abont this time by Cardinal Altieri's means pro¬ 
moted to be a cardinal: and upon that, the King and Duke 
sent compliments to Rome. This opened a negotiation with 
that court, that was put in the hands of the internimcio at 
Brussels: so it was proposed, that a sum of money should 
be given the King, if in return of that some suitable favours 
for those of their religion could be obtained. Coleman was 
sent over by the Duke to Brussels to treat about it, none 
being in the secret but the Lord Arundell; yet, as he un¬ 
derstood it, the King himself knew of it. When he went thi¬ 
ther, he found the sum offered was so small, and the condi¬ 
tions demanded were so high, that he made no progress in 
the negotiation. Whatsoever Coleman did in the main bu¬ 
siness, he took good care of himself: all his letters were 
Ml of their being able to do nothing for want of money; 
and-he made the Freiicli ambassador believe, he could do 
his master great service, if he was well supplied: he got 
once 2500 guineas from him, to gain his master some friends; 
but he applied it all to furnish out his own expense: lie 
was at that time so lifted up, that he had a mind to pass for 
the head of the partyand of this I will give one instance, 
in which I myself had a share. 

■ Sir Philip Terwhit, a papist, had married a zealous pro- 
testant, who suspecting his religion, charged him with it; 
but he denied it before marriage, and carried that so far, 
that he received the sacrament with her in her own church. 
After they were married, she found that he had deceived her, 
and they lived nntowardly together. At this time some scru¬ 
ples were put in her head, with which she acquainted me, 
and seemed fully sutistied with the'answers that I gave her: 
she came afterwards to me, and desired, I would come to 
her house, and talk of all those matters with some that her 
husband would bring to meet us. I told her, I would not de¬ 
cline the thing, if desired, though I seldom knew good come 
A confer- of such confcreiiccs. She i»ade the same proposition to Dr, 
tiecn Cole- Stillingflcet, and he gave the same answer: so a day was 
man and set, and we Went thither, and found ten or twelve persons 
^iTes known to us. Wo were scarce set down, when 

Coleman came in, who took the whole debate upon him. I 
writ down a very exact account of all that passed, and sent 
it to them, and had tlidr additions to it, and I printed it. 
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The thing made a great noise, and was a nefw indication of 
Coleman’s arrogance. Soon after that, the lady, who con^ 
tinned firm npon this conference, was pos^ssed with new 
scruples about the Validity of our ordinations. I got from 
her the paper that was put in her hand, and answered it, 
and she seemed satisfied with tlujt likewise: but afterwards, 
the uneasiness of her life prevailed more on her than her 
scruples did, and she changed her religion. 

Some time after 1 had printed Jlie Memoirs of the Dukes i nndertooV 
of Hamilton, which were favourably received, tlie J'cadingJij^^^^^^J.® 
of those got me the acquaintance and friendship of Sir Wil- oiir Rpfor- 
liam Jones, then attorney-general. He was raised to that 
high post merely by merit, and by his being thought the 
greatest man of the law; for, as he was no flatterer, but a 
man of morose temper, so he was against all the measures 
that they took at court: they were weary of him, and were 
raising Sir John King to vie with him ; but he died in his 
rise, which indeed went on very quick. Jones was an honest 
and wise man: he had a roughness in his deportment, that 
was very disagreeable ; but lie was a good-natured man at 
bottom, and a laithful friend. He grew weary of his em¬ 
ployment, and laid it down; and, though the groat seal w^as 
offered him, he would not accept of it, nor return to busi¬ 
ness. The quickness of his thoughts carried his views far; 
and the sourness of his temper made him too apt both to 
suspect, and to despise most of those that came to him. 

My way of w riling history pleased him, and so he pressed 
me to undertake the liistory of England; but Sander.^s book, 
that was then translated into French, and cried up much in 
France, made all my friends press me to answer it, by writ¬ 
ing the History of the Reformation: ” .so now all my 
thoughts were turned that way. I laid out for MSS., and 
searched into all ofiices. I got for some days into the Cot¬ 
ton Library; but Duke Lauderdale hearing of my design, 
and apprehending it might succeed in my hands, got Dol- 
ben, bivshop df Rochester, to dwert Sir John Cotton from 
suffering me to search into his library. He told him I was a 
great enemy to the prerogative, to which Cotton was de¬ 
voted, even to slavery : so he said I would certainly make 
an ill use of all 1 had found. This wrought so much on 
him, that 1 was no more admitted till my first volume was 
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1676. published; and then, when he saw how I had composed it, 

, he gave me free access to it. 

Tiie Earl of At this time the Earl of Essex was brought over from 
racier. * ^ being lord lieutenant of Ireland, whos6 friendship to me 
was afterwards such, that I think myself obliged to stop, 
and to give some account of him. He was the Lord Ca¬ 
pe lUs son J his education was neglected by reason of the 
war; but, l/hen he was at man’s age, he made himself mas¬ 
ter of the Latin tongue, and made a great progress in ma- 
tiiematics, and in all the other parts of learning. He knew 
our law and constitution well, and was a very thoughtful 
man. He began soon to appear against the court: the 
King imputed it to his resentments, so he resolved to make 
usoofhim. He sent him ambassador to Denmark, where 
his behaviour, in the affair of the flag, gained him much re¬ 
putation ; though he said to me there was nothing in it. 
That King had ordered the Governor of Croonenburgh to 
make all ships that passed strike to him: so when Lord 
Essex was sailing by, he sent to him, either to strike to him 
or to sail by in the night, or to keep out of his reach: 
otherwise he must shoot, first with powder, but next with 
ball. Lorj^ Essex sent him a resolute answer, that the 
Kings of England made others strike to them, but their 
ships struck to none : he would not steal through in the 
dark, nor keep out of his reach; and, if he shot at him, he 
tiu employ- would defend himself. The Governor did shoot him, but 
Denmark. design shot over him: this was thought great bravery in 
him; yet he reckoned it was impossible the Governor would 
endeavour to sink a ship that brought over an ambassador. 
While he was there, the King died, which made a great 
change in the court; for that King had made one of his 
servants stadtholder, which was indeed a strange thing, he 
himself being upon the place. He was but a mean person, 
and was advanced by the favour the Queen bore him. 
Lord Essex’s first business was to justify his behaviour in 
refuwSing to strike. Now a^ his going from England, Sir 
John Cotton had desired him to take some volumes of his 
library that related to Danish affairs, which he took, with¬ 
out apprehending that he should have great occasion to use 
them: but this accident made him search into them, and 
he found very good materials to justify his conduct; since 
by formal treatidk hadbeen expressly stipulated, that tha 
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Eni^ish ships of war should not strike in the Danish seas. 

This raised his character so high at court, that it was |vrit 
over to him, that he might expect every thing he should 
pretend to at his return. The change of government that 
he saw in Denmark, and the bringing it about with so little 
diftlculty, made a great impression on him, since one of 
the freest nations in the world was on a sud^n brought 
under a most arbitrary form of government. Many of the 
ancient nobility seemed uneasy under the change; and even 
the Chancellor himself, though raised by favour from very 
mean beginnings, could not forbear to lament even to him 
the change of their constitution. 

Upon his return from Denmark, he was made lord lieute- AmUingo* 
nant of Ireland. He could never understand how he came ireTand!*^ ^ 
to be raised to that post; for he had not pretended to it, 
and he was a violent enemy to popery; not so much from 
any fixed principle in religion, in which he was too loose, 
as because he looked on it as an invasion made on the 
freedom of human nature. In his government of Ireland 
he exceeded all that had gone before him, and is still con¬ 
sidered as a pattern to all that come after him. He studied 
to understand exactly well the constitution and^nterest of 
the nation. He read over all their council books, and 
made large abstracts out of them, to guide him, so as to 
advance every thing that had been at any time set on foot 
for the good of the kingdom. He made several volumes^ 
of tables of the state, and persons that were in every county 
and town, and got true characters of all that were capable 
to serve the pulilic: and he preferred men always upon 
merit, without any application from themselves; and watch¬ 
ed over all about him, that there should be no bribes going 
among his servants. The revenue of Ireland was then in 
the Earl of Ranelagh's management, who was one of the 
ablest men that island had bred, capable of all affairs, 
even in the midst of a loose run of pleasure, and much 
riot. He had the art of pleasii^ masters of very different 
tempers and interests so much, that he continued above 
thirty years in great posts. He had undertaken to furnish 
the King with money for the building of Windsor out of the 
revenue of Ireland; and it was believed the Dutchess of 
Portsmouth had a great yearly pension out of his office. 

By this means payments in Ireland were not regularly made: 
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so the Earl of Essex complained of this. The Kin<,^ would 
not/>wn how much he had from Lord Ranelai^h; but pressed 
Lord Essex to ^pass his uccourds: he answered, he could 
not pass them as accounts; but, if the Kin^ would forgive 
Lord Ranelagh, he would pass a discharge, but not an ill 
account. The King* was not pleased with this, nor with his 
exactness ip that government: it reproached his own too 
much; so he took a resolution about this time to put the 
Duke of Ormond in it again. Upon this occasion the Earl 
of Essex told me, that he knew the King did often take 
money into his privy purse, to defraud hks exchequer; for 
he reckoned that what was carried thither, was not so much 
his own, as his privy purse was: and Coventry told Lord 
Essex, that there was once a plantation cause at the council 
board, and he was troubled to see the King espouse tlie 
worst side; and upon that he went to him, and told him 
secretly, that it was a vile cause which he was supporting. 
The King answ ered him, he had got good money for doing it. 

About this time there was a proposition made for farm¬ 
ing the revenue of Ireland; and Lord Danby seemed for 
some time to favour one set of men, who offered to farm it: 
but on a Siiddeii he turned to another. The secret of this 
broke out, that he was to have great advantages by the se¬ 
cond proposition. I'lie matter was brought to the council 
table, and some were examined to it upon oiitli. Lord 
Widdrington did confess tliat he made an otfer of a round 
sum to Lord Danby, but said that he did not accept of it. 
Lord Hallifax was yet of the council; so he observed, that 
the Lord Treasurer had rt?jected that offer very mildly, but 
not so as to discourage a second attempt. It would be 
somewhat strange, if a man should ask the use of another 
man’s wife, and if the other should indeed refuse it, but with 
great civility. This nettled Lord Danby, wlio upon that 
got him to be dismissed from that board: at which the Duke 
was much pleased, who hated Lord Hallifax at that time, 
more even than the Earl of Shaftsbury himsefff; for he had 
fallen severely on the declaration for toleration, in the 
House of Lords. He said, if we could make good the East¬ 
ern compliment, “ O king, live for ever,” he could trust 
the King with every thing ; but since that was so much a 
compliment, that it could never become real, he could not be 
implicit in his confidence. Thus matters went on ail 1676, 
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and to the begiunino; of the year 1677 when another session of 
parliament was held. I have brought within this year seve- 
ral things that may be of use tq enlightenrtlie reader as tp 
the state of things, though perhaps of their own nature they 
were not important enough to deserve to be told; but in so 
bare a year as this proved to be, it seemed no impertinent 
digression, to bring all such matters into the reader's way. 

I shall next give some account of Scotch affairs. ThcThe aflaus 
Duke of Lauderdale had mastered the opposition made to 
him so entirely, that men were now silent, though not quiet. 

The field conventicles increased mightily: men came to 
them armed : and upon that great numbers were outlawed; 
and a writ was issued out, that was indeed legal, but very 
seldom used, called intercommoning; because it made all 
that harboured such persons, or did not seize them, when 
they had it in their power, to be involved in the same guilt. 

By this means, many, apprehending a severe prosecution, 
left their houses, and went about like a sort of banditti, and 
fell into a fierce aiid savage temper. The privy council 
upon this pretended they were in a state of war: and, upon 
an old statTitc, that was almost quite forgot, it was set on 
foot, that the King had a power to take any castle, that lay 
convenient for his forces, and put a garrison in it. So 
twelve houses were marked out; of which two were the 
chief dwelling houses of two peers: the rest were the houses 
of gentlemen that had gone into the party against Duke 
Lauderdale: and, though these were houses of no strength, 
and not at all properly situated for the suppressing of con¬ 
venticles, yet diey were taken,—soldiers were put in them, 

—and the countries about were required to furnish those 
.small garrisons Avith all things necessary. This rvas against 
the express words of the law that had lately settled the mi¬ 
litia. Great opposition was made to it; yet it was kept up 
above a year, till the houses w^ere quite ruined by the rude 
soldiers, who understood, that the more waste they made 
it would be the^nore acceptable. At last it was let fall. 

Another thing happened, scarce worth mentioning, if it 
was not for the effects that followed on it. One Carstairs, 
a loose and vicious gentleman, who had ruined his estate, 
undertook to Sharp to go about in disguise to see those con¬ 
venticles, and to carry some with him to witness against 
such as they saw at them, in which he himself was not to 
VOL. I. 3m 
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appear; but he was to have a proportion of all the fines 
that should be set upon this evidence: and he w as to have 
so much for*eve^y oneo^eirteachers that he could catch. 
He had many differeSWlisguises, and passed by different 
names in every one of them. He found Kirk ton an emi¬ 
nent preacher amon^ thenif who was as cautious as the rest 
were bold, ,Hnd had avoided all suspicious and dangerous 
meetings. Carstairs, seeing him walking in the streets of 
Edinburgh, told him, there was a person that was sick, and 
sent him to beg a visit from him. He, suspecting nothing, 
went with him. Carstairs brought him to his own lodgings; 
and there he told him, he had a warrant against him, which 
he would execute, if he would not give him money to let 
him alone. Kirkton said, he had not offended, and was 
willing to go to prison till his innocence should appear. 
Carstairs really had no vvaviant; but, as was afterwards 
discovered, ho had often taken this method, and had got 
money by it: so he went out to procure a warrant, and left 
.Kirkton locked up in his chamber. Kirkton called to the 
people of the house, and told them how he was trepanned : 
and he got one of them to seek Baillie of Jerriswood, hils 
brother-in-law, who Avas a gentleman of great parts, but of 
much greater virtue. Carstairs could not find nine privy 
counsellors to sign a warrant, which w^ere the number re¬ 
quired by law; yet, when he came back, he pretended he 
had a warrant, and A\ouId force Kirkton to go to prison 
upon it. Kirkton rcfus(Hl to obey any such warrant, till he 
saw it: and upon that Carstairs struggled, and pulled him 
to the ground, and sat on him, the other crying out murder. 
At iliat time Baillie came to the door ; and hearing him cry 
out, he called to Carstairs to open the door ; and, that not 
being done, he forced it, and found Carstairs sitting upon 
Kirkton: he drew his sword, and made him come off him. 
He then asked him, what warrant he had to use him as he 
did ? he said, he had a warrant to carry him to prison; but 
he refused to shew it. Baillie olfered to Assist in execut¬ 
ing it, if he had any; but he persisted in this, that he Avas 
not bound to shew it. Baillie made Kirkton to go out, and 
followed him, no violence being u.sed; for which he had 
many Avitnesses, whom the noise had brought together; and 
he said, he was resolved to sue Carstairs for this riot. But, 
before the next council day, a warrant was signed by nine 
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privy counsellors, but antedated, for the committing of 
Kirkton, and of six or seven more of their preachers. Lord 
Athol told me, he was one of t^pse who signed it, with thKt 
false date to it: so Baillie was^' cited beiore' the council. 
Carstairs produced his warrant, which he pretended he had 
at the time that Kirkton was in his hands, but did not think 
lit to shew, since that would discover the names of others, 
against whom he was also to make use of it. Baillie brought 
his witnesses to prove his behaviour: but they would not 
so much as examine them. It was said, that upon Car- 
stairs saying he had a warrant, Kirkton was bound to go to 
gaol; and that, if it had been found that he was carried 
thither without a warrant, the gaoler would not have received 
him. Duke Hamilton, and Lord Kincardin, were yet of 
the council; and they argued long against this way of pro¬ 
ceeding, as liker a court of inquisition than a legal govern¬ 
ment, Yet Baillie was fined 600/., and condemned to a 
year’s imprisonment; and upon this an occasion was taken 
to turn Duke Hamilton and Lord Kincardin out of the 
council, as enemies to the church, and as favourers of cop* 
vcnticles. 
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